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PART I. 
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PRELUDIUM. 

"They also serve who only stand and wait." — Milton. 

"He that would have a cake out of the wheat 
Must needs tarry the grinding." — Shakespeare. 

There is an old legend, current in at least two 
localities upon this continent: One the place from 
which he went, and the other the place to which he 
went. I have heard it from the residents of both 
localities, and there is no doubting the fact that 
they both refer to the same person. It is, as I 
remember it, as follows: 

A number of years ago, in one of the Eastern 
States, there lived a young man whose father was 
cruel to him, and one day, in a fit of frenzy, he 
apprenticed his son to a miller who was notorious 
for his brutality to every one over whom he had 
any authority. He had had many apprentices and 
they had all disappeared. Rumor said that, as to 
some of them, he had put them out of the way in 
some mysterious manner; but, as he was possessed 
of great wealth and influence, no investigation was 
ever instituted against him. However, the author- 
ities would not permit him to take any other 
apprentices from the poor lads in the community, 
and he had long been without an assistant, when 
this father sought him out and bound his son to 

him. 

(1) 
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The miller had one child, a daughter, who was 
passing fair and of a lovely disposition. She was 
the only person to whom the miller was always 
kind and respectful. She became very much 
attached to her father's last apprentice, and made 
no secret of her attachment. The young man w^as 
fearful lest her father should learn of her affection 
for him, which was reciprocated by him with all the 
ardor of his soul; and, though he had no fear for 
himself — since his treatment could not have been 
much worse — at the hands of his master, yet he 
knew of the cruel disposition, which the miller took 
no pains to conceal, and he feared that it might 
overcome the love which the father bore for his 
daughter, and cause her pain and sorrow. . 

The mill had become quite dilapidated prior to 
his entering the service of his master, and it became 
necessary to almost entirely rebuild it. Upon him 
fell the task of doing the work under the supervi- 
sion of his master, who w^as a very expert mill- 
wright; and thus, by applying himself diligently, 
he learned both the trades of miller and millwright. 
During the time that the mill was undergoing 
repairs, the old miller did not pretend to see that 
there was any communication between his appren- 
tice and his daughter, although she was almost con- 
stantly wandering about the mill, or sitting beside 
the young man while he was at work. She knew 
all about the mill, and could even run it herself, as 
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she had done, once upon a time, while her father 
was ill. 

The work was at last completed, just before a 
bountiful harvest was ready to be placed in the bins 
ready for grinding, and, after it had been tested and 
found to be perfect in every particular, the old 
miller sent the young man, one day, down under- 
neath the great wheel, "to oil it," as he said. The 
young man at once mistrusted that something was 
wrong, because he knew that the axle of the wheel 
was always covered with water and that it needed 
no oil. He knew, also, that, if he should go to the 
place to which he was ordered, and the water 
should be turned upon the wheel, he would in- 
stantly be killed, and his body ground into a shape- 
less mass. Nevertheless, he started, as if to go, 
without a word. As he approached the wheel, he 
espied the miller's daughter and informed her of 
her father's strange request, and the consequences 
if the water should be turned on. She begged him 
not to go, or to let her go, instead; but he would 
not permit it and he bade her hide herself. He 
would go, he said, as if to obey his commands, and, 
to see if her father had any evil designs against him, 
he would then inform the miller that his daughter 
had insisted upon going to oil the wheel; they 
would see what would come of it. 

He went below, as he had been bidden, but had 
not reached the dangerous position, when he heard 
the miller calling to him, asking if he was oiling 
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the wheel. He replied, *ln a moment it will be 
done." He had scarcely given the answer before 
the water poured in a flood over the mighty wheel, 
and it went round and round with a great roar. 
The young man ran up to the miller and asked him 
why he had turned the water on just at that time. 
The miller looked amazed to see him, and cried, 
*'I thought you went to oil the wheel!" The young 
man replied, '1 was going, but your daughter 
insisted that I should let her oil it, as she knew how 
to do it well." The old miller became frantic, and 
ran to shut the water off, but a stick, or some other 
substance, had become wedged under the gate, and 
he could not close it. He screamed, and cried that 
he had killed his only child, and, running about, 
he tore his hair Hke a madman. 

His apprentice tried to pacify him, but the old 
man would hearken to nothing that he could say. 
He dived down into the water, removed the imped- 
iment which kept the gate from closing, and, com- 
ing forth, he closed the gate himself. Then he 
w^ent below the wheel and peered all about, but he 
could see no trace of his daughter. She spied him 
from where she was In hiding, but she kept per- 
fectly still. It w^as fast growing night, and the 
apprentice went about his duties as if nothing had 
occurred out of the ordinary. The miller made 
excuse to go away, and started off down the tail- 
race toward the river, far below. He was never 
heard of more. 
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After he had gone his daughter came from her 
hiding place. She met the young man and told 
him, then, that he must go. She had but recently 
received quite a sum of money — her portion of her 
mother's estate — which was in the safe, of which 
she had the keys. This she gave to him, bidding 
him go to the westward as far as he could go, and 
when he had found a suitable site, had built a mill 
upon it, and was ready for her, she would come to 
him. This he did. 

He traveled farther and farther, keeping only 
the one direction in mind, "As far as you can go 
to the westward," until at last he had crossed the 
continent, and the great Pacific Ocean glimmered 
before him. He was at his journey's end, and he 
at once began to look about him for a site on which 
to build a mill. After some time, he found one suit- 
able, and, daily, he toiled and toiled, alone, for 
years. At last he had his mill complete. True, 
there was no grain to grind, but he had done just 
as she had said, and he fullv trusted her. The 
money all was hers, the mill was hers, his only to 
obey, and she had promised him that, when the mill 
was done, she would come. He waited. 

Those who have read or heard this legend, have 
read or heard almost the counterpart of the story 
that follows. There is another part to the legend, 
and we hope there may be another part to this 
story. Whether they may retain their similarity 
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to the end of both, remains to be seen; and if they 
shall prove of sufTRcient likeness to each other to 
justify the comparison, then the other part of the 
legend and the story may be concluded together. 
In the meantime we shall do as the miller did — 
Wait and see. 



INTRODUCTION. 

About the year 187 — , while 1 was a law student 
in a neighboring city, I well remember a peculiar 
case that occupied the attention of the courts, and 
was the general topic of conversation, at the time. 
It was the case of a prominent old man who was 
indicted for the crime of murder. He was charged 
with having killed a young man, a suitor for the 
hand of his daughter. It was shown that the young 
man and he had had a quarrel on a former occasion, 
but that a truce had been declared. Some time 
afterward the young man called at the home of the 
old gentleman, at a late hour of the night, and that 
w^as the last that was ever seen or heard of him. 
He disappeared as completely as if he had been 
cremated. At first the old man denied any knowl- 
edge at all of the young man or of his whereabouts; 
denied that he had called, as alleged. His own 
family knew that he had been called up late one 
night, but he refused to tell them by whom or for 
what purpose. Finally, when confronted by the 
testimony of his servants and his own family, he, 
at last, admitted that he had seen the young man, 
and had loaned him a hundred dollars with which 
to leave home. He further said that he had sol- 
emnly promised that he would not divulge the fact, 
which accounted for his former denials with refer- 
ence to the young man's visit. In support of these 
(7) 
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Statements, he produced a note purporting to have 
been signed by the young man, and bearing the 
date of his disappearance. Opinion was divided as 
to the genuineness of the signature, even his own 
daughter producing samples of the young man's 
writing, which did not compare favorably with that 
claimed bv the old man to have been his. The old 
gentleman was acquitted on a technicality, it not 
having been proved that the young man was even 
dead. 

This chapter, as originally written, was intended 
as a preface to that which follows; but, realizing 
the fact that so few people ever read a preface, also 
realizing that, for a proper understanding and ap- 
preciation of what is hereinafter written, it is almost 
absolutely necessary to have read this prefatory 
chapter, I have made it the first chapter of this 
work. 

I, who have written what is herein recorded, and 
w^ho may, by some, be denominated the author, 
am a practicing attorney at law, and, at the time of 

the writing thereof, resided in the village of J , 

a small town in Southern Ohio. This village, 
though proud of its beauties and surroundings, and 
appreciating its own importance, is not the county 
seat of the county in w^hich it is situated. The 
nature of my business frequently requires me to 
make trips to the metropolis of the county, some 
ten miles distant. Although th^re is a railroad 
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between the two places, the trains are so scheduled 
that, by that means, it requires the whole day to 
make the round trip. 

It frequently occurs that the business I may have 
in hand necessitates my presence in the county seat 
only a very short time, and, to avoid the tedium of 
remaining there idle all day, I often drive down and 
return when my business has been transacted, thus 
saving a full half day. For this purpose, I keep 
my own horse and conveyance, and, when the 
weather is fine, I almost always prefer this means 
of travel. The ride between the two places is a very 
pleasant one, as the road is well improved, and 
passes through a beautiful section of the country. 
Fine farms, which are beautified and adorned by 
lovely lawns; comfortable houses and spacious 
barns; well-tilled fields and verdant pastures, 
through which meander purling streams; finely 
bred cattle, sheep and hogs depasturing on the hill- 
sides and in the valleys; all these furnish a constant 
entertainment for one who loves to see such pas- 
toral landscapes. The road, for the most of the 
year, is in good condition, having been piked many 
years ago, and the level nature of the country 
through which it passes is only slightly broken by 
a very few of what might be denominated hills. It 
crosses several small streams, which add diversity 
to the landscape, and serve to furnish water for the 
stock of the farmers the most of the year. I am 
personally acquainted with all of these thrifty hus- 
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bandmen, and often stop on my trips to enjoy the 
exchange of social greetings with them, thus keep- 
ing up my social standing along this familiar road- 
way. 

One day, in the month of January, i8 — , one of 
those few beautiful days we sometimes have at this 
season of the year in this latitude, and which the 
farmers term "weather breeders," since they are 
usually followed by disagreeable weather, I made 
the trip to X., the county seat, having started early, 
while the ground was still frozen. As my business, 
on this occasion, required only a short time to be 
transacted, I returned early, reaching my home 
about one o'clock P.M. I had not had my dinner, 
and my wife, who was arranging to attend some 
social club in the afternoon, prepared me a hasty 
meal. While eating this lunch I asked her if any 
one had called for me during my absence. She 
replied that no one had been there, with the excep- 
tion of "the awfulest looking old tramp" that she 
had ever seen. She said that he had been there two 
or three times inquiring for me; that, at first, she 
had been really frightened, but that she had come to 
feel somewhat sorry for him, as he had such a pitiful 
expression on his face, and had such a sad voice. 
She said that she had expected him to call for some- 
thing to eat, but that he had only asked to see me; 
that he had a peculiar looking bundle of some sort, 
which he carried under his arm, and that he was 
not ragged and filthy, like the most of such mendi- 
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cants. My curiosity was somewhat aroused by this 
recital. After eating my lunch I immediately went 
to my office, started a fire, and, as there had been 
no fire in the office since the day before, I sat down 
with my overcoat on. 

After making a few entries in my ledger, I took 
up the daily paper to scan its pages until the room 
became warm, and while thus seated I felt the 
peculiar chill which steals over one after a ride on 
one of those cool winter davs. The sun had been 
shining all day, but a sort of latent coolness — if one 
may be allowed the use of such a paradoxical 
expression — seemed to pervade the atmosphere; a 
coolness which the sun is unable to dissipate. The 
old farmers say that such a coolness comes from 
"snow in the air," and it is frequently precipitated 
in close sequence upon such a day as this of which 
I speak. While thus seated in my office, I would 
occasionally feel a little shiver creep along my 
spine, sometimes apparently going down with a 
start, then upward it would creep with such slow, 
yet chilling, force as to make me very uncomfor- 
table indeed. 

I had scarcely had time to glance over the head- 
fines of the paper, when I heard a strong, yet hesi- 
tating, knock on my door. I said, "Come in." I 
had not much more than uttered the invitation 
before the door was opened, and there appeared 
before me — what? A man? Yes, a man, or the 
apparition of a man, and where had I seen that face 
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before? Was it the face of an acquaintance, long 
time now forgotten? Had I seen that man on any 
of my travels? Or was it the character of a dream? 
A dream? Yes, I remember it now. Long ago, I 
remember, in a dream, that man came to me and 
told me his sad story. I recall it now that the 
vision so impressed me that I arose from my sleep 
and wrote, in a poem, the story of my dream-tramp. 
I saw that man again. He was on a vessel in mid- 
ocean. My body was not there, but something 
carried my spirit to him, and made me whisper in 
his ear, ''Leave the boat. There is danger;" and 
my spirit flew away. Again I saw him on the brink 
of a precipice. An inward force compelled me to 
reach forth my hands. I caught his shoulders in a 
terrible grip. Then there was darkness, and I can 
not remember. 

These reflections flashed through my mind in an 
instant, leaving me in a sort of stupor. All these 
had been dreams, at different intervals of my life. 
Was this, too, a visionary character, and why did 
this man appear to me thus? Wonder, doubt, per- 
plexity, all gathered over my mind, but at this 
moment my train of thought was broken by a voice 
asking, "Are you Mr. Paxson?" 

After this lapse of time I hesitate to attempt a 
description of this apparition, as I almost felt it to 
be, at that time. He was of medium height, had 
dark gray or brown eyes, set far back in his head, 
as if thev had retreated there, and feared to 
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approach nearer. His eyes impressed me in a 
peculiar way, as I gazed into their liquid depths. 
They appeared to penetrate my very soul, as they 
looked into mine, and to approach and recede from 
their thin lids, as if in doubt whether to venture 
further toward me, or to retreat still farther into 
the recesses of their deep cavities. His hair had 
been brown, almost black, but now it was thickly 
sprinkled with gray. His face was almost entirely 
covered with a dark, scraggy, unt rimmed beard, in 
patches of which gray bedraggled locks twined 
themselves into little twisted, gnarled strings. His 
face was deeply pitted in places, showing that he 
had, at some time, had that loathsome disease, 
smallpox. His voice was peculiar, coming from 
such a looking creature, and seemed out of place. 
It was soft and mellow, yet firm, and indicated by 
the hollow, sepulchral tones, which it at times 
assumed, that he might be suffering from some pul- 
monary trouble. 

His gestures — what few he made — wert slow, as 
if studied, or as if he feared to exercise himself 
unduly. He was dressed in a cheap cheviot suit, 
one which would not "show dirt," as our mothers 
used to say, when picking out suits for the boys. 
It was rather clean, and had neither patches nor 
holes that were perceptible. He had on his feet a 
good pair of what are known as "plow shoes," 
which indicated that he had traveled some distance 
on foot. He wore a thick woolen shirt, such as 
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workingmen wear in winter, and which have no 
buttons in front, but are laced with a cord. His 
shirt was only partially laced, thus leaving exposed 
a goodly portion of his neck and breast, the latter 
being almost covered with a thick coat of coarse, 
brownish hair, mingled with gray. This was 
matted in little tufts over the exposed surface, and 
added much to the repulsiveness of his appearance, 
which, otherwise, would not have been so great. 

This, then, must be the stranger who had called 
during my absence; for under his arm he carried 
the peculiar looking bundle of which my wife had 
spoken. It was not large enough to contain any 
elaborate addition to his wardrobe, or provisions 
sufficient for a very long march or siege. He 
appeared to regard it with considerable solicitude, 
and did not relinquish it — as will appear later on — 
until he had thoroughly satisfied himself that he 
might do so with perfect safety. He carried in his 
hand a stick, which, from the numerous little 
j^igged projections or thorns, which had been 
trimmed down to near the body of the wood, 
looked as if it might have been a cutting from an 
osage orange hedgerow. It had a sort of knot, or 
bend, at the upper end, as he carried it, and the 
whole staff had been peeled and trimmed to answer 
the purposes of either a cane or a weapon of offense 
or defense. It also looked as if it had been used 
for a long time, as it was much scarred and bruised, 
and considerably worn and frayed at the lower end, 
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which was destitute of a ferrule. These things, 
which I have thus described, may be said to have 
comprised the tout ensemble of my apparition. He 
had entered the room, stepped to the door tliat 
stood open between the two rooms of which my 
office was composed, and peered into the rear 
room, as if to satisfy himself that we were alone. 
He then approached me and, in a low, husky voice, 
asked me the question which aroused me from my 
reverie, "Are you Mr. Paxson?" 

I replied in the affirmative, and he said, as he 
looked straight into my face, "Do you know me?" 

I informed him that I did not think I had ever 
had the pleasure of his acquaintance, although it 
appeared to me that I had seen his face. 

"What is your name?'' said I. 

"Name! Name?" said he. "Shakespeare says, 
'What's in a name?' So say I. If you do not know 
and recognize my face, my phiz, my Bertillion, you 
do not know me. Javert did not know Jean Val- 
jean's name. He had many names. He was Jean 
Valjean, the wood chopper; he was No. 24,601; he 
was M. Madeline, the Mayor; he was Fauchele- 
vant; he was Urban Faber. Yet, under all of these 
noms de guerre, and in all of these different posi- 
tions, he was one and the same, and, as such, was 
known and recognized by the only man who ever 
truly knew him. Paul and Saul of Tarsus, though 
called by different names, was one and the same 
individual. I, too, have had different cognomens 
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by which men designated me. Yes, I, too, have 
worn and been known by a number; but all these 
things are distasteful to me. I may say, and speak 
truthfully, that I do not know my name — my real, 
true name. It may be that I am dead by the only 
true name by which men are known, the one given 
them at birth. That is not what I asked you. Do 
you know me? The ego, I, regardless of what 
nomenclature men may have attached to me?" 

I replied that I had no recollection of ever hav- 
ing seen him before, and, if I had, I could not recall 
either the time or place. 

Said he, "Do you believe in the Providence of 
God? In a Providence which pervades the ordi- 
nary, cvery-day affairs of men? Which takes hold, 
as it were, of men and things, whether they will or 
no, and turns the events of their lives into different 
channels from those in which even God and Nature 
had at first intended them to be? Do you believe 
in a Special Providence, which responds to appeals 
and supplications; which, even without such 
appeals and supplications, will interest itself in 
men's affairs, and follow them from continent to 
continent; and, in hours of imminent peril, will 
stretch forth a strong arm to rescue them from 
danger and death? Do you believe in such a Prov- 
idence as that?'' 

I replied that I could not say that my belief or 
credulity went quite so far as his questions implied; 
that I had always been taught to believe in that 
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which is denominated "The Providence of God"; 
but that I had never given the matter much 
thought; that I simply used the phrase as the gen- 
erality of people use it, without analyzing its 
meaning. 

My strange visitor had remained standing during 
this colloquy, and still retained both his stick and 
peculiar bundle, although when he first came in I 
had asked him to be seated. At this moment, how- 
ever, he deliberately laid his bundle and stick upon 
the lounge in the room, and I confess to a feeling 
of relief at his disarmament; yet I was completely 
nonplussed by his peculiar actions. 

He had a wild, stary gleam in his eyes as he drew 
himself up to his full stature and, addressing me, 
said, "Do you know what this means? — and this? — » 
and this? — and this?" at the same time accompany- 
ing the four questions with four separate and dis- 
tinct signs, or gestures, three of which I at once 
recognized as the different signs of recognition of 
the three different degrees of a certain secret order 
of which I was a member, while the fourth and last 
sign or motion represented the sign of distress of 
the same noble order. 

He paused, when he had completed these ges- 
tures, and looked at me with a peculiar, penetrat- 
ing gaze. His eyes now appeared to advance to 
their portals, as one would slowly emerge from the 
door of his house, if the doorbell had been rung, 
and, upon going to answer it^ he should behold no 
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one there. I made no reply at first to his inquisi- 
tive gaze; neither did I respond for a short time to 
his repeated inquiries, which somewhat amazed 
him. 

At length I replied that I thought that I knew 
what the signs, which he had rather imperfectly 
given, signified, if given in the proper manner, 
under proper restrictions and circumstances; but 
that I scarcely felt myself under any obligations to 
recognize them at that time, and under the then 
present circumstances, as there appeared no occa- 
sion for their use that I could perceive. 

"You do really know the meaning of those signs, 
do you?" said he. "I do," I replied, if given in the 
proper manner, and when and where they of right 
belong, but given unlawfully I do not know or rec- 
ognize them from any other meaningless signs or 
motions which you might make." 

"Give me your right hand," said he. 

I extended to him my right hand, scarcely know- 
ing why I did so, and he at once proceeded to give 
me the grips peculiar to the same order, I only sub- 
mitting my hand and making no sign of recogni- 
tion to him. 

When he had concluded, all but the last, I still 
remained seated where I had, during the entire 
interview, been an interested spectator. He seized 
my hand in the strange and peculiar manner re- 
quired for the purpose of giving or making the last 
grip of the series, and, with almost superhuman 
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Strength, he pulled or wrenched me from xny seat 
to a standing position, and, still holding me by my 
right hand, he grasped me round the body. Before 
I had time to think what might be his purpose, he 
placed his mouth to my ear and, in a rasping voice, 
he whispered that strange word which millions 
have heard; the word which is not recorded except 
at one place in the world, and which is not found in 
any dictionary of any language of the world; the 
word which has been handed down from father to 
son since the days of the building of that temple 
erected by Divine command for the worship of the 
ever-living God. I was so completely surprised by 
the strange conduct of my visitor that when he 
released me from his grasp, which he did at once, 
I tottered and almost fell to the floor before I could 
recover my equanimity. 

"Do you know the meaning of those?'' said he. 

I replied that I might do so under proper circum- 
stances. 

He said no more, but at once went over to the 
lounge, where he had laid his peculiar bundle, and 
proceeded to open it. I looked at it with a strange 
interest and some solicitude, not knowing but that 
he might take from its folds some weapon; for I 
confess that I had very strange sensations all this 
time, and cold chills would run up and down my 
back, all of which I could not now attribute to my 
being cold, for the room had by this time become 
quite warm. I felt that I had a strange character 
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to deal with; I was alone, and I knew not what turn 
affairs would take next. I was impressed with the 
idea that perhaps the man was some escaped luna- 
tic, and the peculiar glare of his eyes at times aug- 
mented this impression. I confess that I did not 
exhibit very ''good manners'* — as our mothers or 
sisters would say — ^but my curiosity was aroused, 
and overcame any scruples of etiquette which I 
might have had, as I peered over his shoulder and 
past his side, while he proceeded with his task of 
unwrapping his bundle. 

Since the contents of this bundle have so much 
to do with what follows, 1 feel bound to describe it 
at this time : 

The outer covering consisted of a piece of old 
patent leather, much worn; and, from its shape, I 
concluded that it had once been the side curtain 
of a buggy, small pieces of blue cloth around the 
edges confirming my suspicions as to its former 
use. It was closely corded with heavy manila 
twine, and two small straps with buckles on them 
w^ere tightly buckled around the outer covering. 
He was very deliberate and methodical in the work 
of unfastening the package, and not a word was 
spoken by either of us during the entire proceed- 
ing. Beneath the outer covering there was a large 
piece of what I think is known as "oiled silk," the 
material in which goods are wrapped for export or 
import, to protect them from the effects of the salt 
sea air and moisture. Beneath this was another 
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wrapper of heavy manila paper. Each of these 
wrappings was separately tied with various sizes 
and kinds of strings and cords. 

He deliberately wrapped each cord and string 
around his hand, and laid them carefully to. one 
side. You can well imagine the depth of my curi- 
osity, as the labor of untying and unfolding pro- 
ceeded, in the manner which I have described. He 
took no pains to conceal from me the contents of 
this mysterious bundle, when he at last reached 
them, but spread them out upon their wrappings 
on the lounge, while he took them up, one by one, 
in his search for some particular article, which at 
first he did not happen to find. I will here describe 
the contents of that package as I saw them from 
the position which I occupied not far away from 
them. 

There were a number of pieces of old newspaper 
clippings, seemingly, many of them with frayed 
edges, as if they had been torn, instead of cut out; 
a few soiled envelopes, a sheet of what looked like 
parchment, a small piece of goods looking like plaid 
merino (this was much soiled), and an old shoe 
sole, with the heel attached, which attracted my 
attention. It looked as if it had belonged to a 
child's shoe at one time, was much worn, and I 
noticed quite a hole in the center of the heel, as it 
lay uppermost on the package; there was a small 
cut almost half across the sole near the center. I 
perceived, also, two or three pieces of metal, which 
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had the appearance of medals, one looking as if it 
might be of gold, one of bronze, while the other, 
though much rusted and smaller than the others, 
looked as if it was iron or steel. These medals were 
wrapped in a small piece of chamois skin which 
became unfolded by his search, but he took no 
pains to conceal them from me. These things, I 
believe, composed the entire contents of that mys- 
terious package, with the exception of a long, slen- 
der fob, or sheath of leather, of which I omitted to 
speak. This looked as if it might at one time have 
been the sheath of a dagger or a hunting knife, 
such as the early pioneers carried for the purpose 
of cutting bullet patching, and such other uses as 
they might have for such an implement or weapon. 
When he had found that of which he was in sisarch, 
his eyes lighted up as he approached me, and he 
handed me a printed slip which he held in his hand. 
I took it mechanicallv, as he asked me if I was the 
author of the article printed upon it. I looked at 
it, and told him that I was. It was a poem entitled 
"The Tramp's Christmas Story," which I had writ- 
ten many years before, and it had been published in 
B, prominent agricultural paper, for which I occa- 
sionally wrote. I will here and now state that the 
first conception which I ever had of the subject 
matter of the poem, as it was originally written, 
was furnished me by the dream of which I have 
spoken. It made such an impression upon my 
mind, one day while seated in my office, that I felt 
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almost impelled to write what I did, and imme- 
diately, without even retaining a copy of it for 
myself, I sent it to the paper which I have men- 
tioned. The poem was well received, and has been 
republished by the same paper, at the request of its 
patrons, as I have been informed by the editors. 
I have often thought of the origin of the poem, and 
have almost come to regard it with some degree of 
superstition, for which I am utterly unable to 
account. Since the poem plays such an important 
part in what is hereinafter written, I have con- 
cluded to insert it in this prefatory chapter, and 
leave it to the reader to form his or her own con- 
clusions in regard to it. The poem is as follows, as 
originally published in The Pittsburg Stockman: 

THE TRAMP'S CHRISTMAS STORY; OR, WHY I 

LEFT THE FARM. 

Oh, yes, I once had as pious appearin* old dad 

As any feller ever had. 

We had as nice a farm as you'd wish to see, 

And stocked up full as it could be 

With horses, cows, and sheep and hogs; 

Why, they were as thick as a dead'nin' is o' logs. 

An' me? Why, I was happy as could be. 

Fd git up o* mornin's afore 'twas light. 

And work all day till after night. 

And go to bed and think, and think — 

Sometimes so tired I couldn't sleep a wink 

Till nearly day, 'n* I'd hear the old man say, 

"Come, Jim, git out o* that; 

You're gittin* iazy's an old house cat; 

Git out 'n* feed that spotted pig 

If you ever 'spect him to grow up big." 
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Then up Td git, and out Td go. 

Sometimes in mtid or slush or snow. 

And help to feed and tend to things, 

Till a long while after the school bell rings. 

And then Td run all the way to school. 

To keep from bein' a *'tarnal fool," 

And git in late, as the readin' class 

Was just a goin' to their seats to **pas8." 

'Twas that a way most every day; 

I never had no time to play; 

I never had no balls and toys 

Like lots o' other people's boys, 

But I had to work— just "like a Turk"— 

Year in, year out — ^year after year; 

But I knowed no better, 'n' didn't keen 

I'd a been there yet for all o' that, 

And not been rovin' like a homeless cat, 

If I'd only been half treated right. 

It wasn't working from morn till night 

That drove mc out. No, never, no. 

I didn't mind the slush and snow, 

And never refused to get up and go 

Whenever the old man told me to. 

I liked to do it; I'd ruther stay 

Out in the barn in the chaff 'nd hay 

And watch the horses munch the corn, 

And tend to the lambs when they first was born. 

And feed the calves and colts and pigs, 

Than to ride to-day in your finest rigs. 

The stock all knowed me, and liked me, too; 

I know they did, or they wouldn't do 

And act the way they used to do; 

For stock hain't like deceitful men — 

Let on like they like you a while, and then 

Turn round and let you plainly see 

That they're tired o' your society — 

That they really didn't like you at all. 

Why, the calves 'd run and bawl and bawl. 

And the sheep 'd bleat, and the pigs 'd squeal 
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Alter me when I went in the field, 

'N' the cohs 'd come a prancin* 'round, 

And old Shep. would come with a happy bound, 

Whenever they'd see me. And I just know 

That they done that way 'cause they liked me so. 

But you want to know 

Why I left such a home to rove and go 

Out in the world so cold and wide. 

To stem along the stormy tide? 

Well, I'll just tell you how it come 

That I left what you call a "pleasant home." 

And first, you know, I told you how 

I had to work from early light 

All day, and often after night? 

Well, that's all right; 

But then I haven't told you yet 

The kind of pay I used to get. 

My father used to say his prayers 

And ask forgiveness from his cares; 

But all the time he'd pile 'em higher. 

Like puttin' on wood to put out fire. 

To keep me interested tendin' the stock 

He'd give me enough for a right smart flock; 

I'd tend 'em, and love 'em, and they would grow 

Till they'd get great big, then they'd have to go. 

All the runty pigs belonged to Jim, 

But when they were hogs they belonged to him. 

He was always a givin' me colts and calves 

To raise and feed on the sheers or halves; 

But somehow or other, whenever they'd grow 

And get big or fat, they'd have to go. 

And when they were sold, they "belonged to him. ' 

Somehov/ or other they growed away from Jim. 

I never was lucky, somehow, that way; 

But I didn't say nothin'. One Christmas day — 

We hardly ever paid any 'tention 

To Christmas time, for if we'd mention 

The thing to him, he'd gen'rally say, 

"I don't take no stock in Christmas day" — 

C2) 
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But one Christmas day, says he to me, 

"You've been a good boy, Jim, good as kin be; 

There's that speckled calf — do you see him? 

Well, he*s a Christmas gift for you, Jim. 

He's not been doin' well this fall; 

He's got so he won't come when I call — 

But you may have him for a Christmas gift; 

Go fetch him in 'fore he gets on the lift." 

Well, I took that calf and I brought him in; 

Though he was little but bones and skin. 

I shelled him corn, and warmed him milk, 

And by spring I had him as fine as silk. 

I turned him out in the spring to grass. 

And he*d always come when he'd see me pass. 

I rubbed him and loved him, and he loved me; 

Why, the way he showed it anybody could see 

He'd do anything I'd tell him to; 

He'd gee and haw — anything a calf could do. 

And he grew — well, you never saw the beat; 

Why, he got too fat to stand on his feet. 

Of course he was mine — they all knew that; 

Mother said that was why he got so fat. 

The neighbors knew it, and asked me, "Jim, 

What are you going to do with him?" 

I didn't know, I loved him so; 

I thought it 'd kill me to see him go 

To be killed for beef. But I didn't say 

A word about it. At last one day. 

When I'd been workin' a sawin' logs. 

And shuckin' corn for the fattenin' hogs, 

When I come home and went to see 

My big fat steer, where could he be? 

His stall was empty, dear, oh, dear! 

What has become of my big fat steer? 

Says father a smilin' — I can see him yet; 

That smile o' his'n I can never forget: 

"Well, Jimmie, if it'll be any relief. 

An* put a stop to your foolish grief, 

I sold him to-day for a Christmas beef. 
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Ha! ha! You know he was a Christmas gift, 

And I tell you he gave me a right smart lift 

On that piece o* land just over the way, 

That you know I bought last Christmas day. 

I've spent the money I got for him, 

But ril give you a calf in the morning, Jim." 

That was all he said. I went to bed. 

But not to sleep, for through my head 

Ran thoughts of how he had treated me. 

And nothing better before could I see. 

I rolled and tumbled the most of the night. 

Got up and left before it was light. 

My heart was broke, which is worse than your arm. 

And that is the reason I left the farm. 

After I had glanced at the much-worn copy of 
the poem, which he handed to me — to see if it was 
really my own — and had acknowledged myself as 
the author of it, he said, "Do you now pretend to 
say that you are author of that poem, and do not 
know me? Wasn't that poem written about me, 
and me alone?" I replied that it was not written 
about him, for I had never known him; that it was 
not written about any one; that it was, in a meas- 
ure, suggested to my mind by a dream, and that the 
characters therein described were purely creatures 
of the imagination. 

"Well! well!'' said he. "Thus, one by one, my 
idols fall. This is the last hope I had in the world 
but one, and it is a forlorn one. I feel that it is fast 
crumbling to dust. Sir, for years I have carried 
that scrap of paper, as having been borne to me by 
angel wings from one who knew me, and who, per- 
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haps, If/ved me; one who had interest enough in me 
to record at least a part of my sad story, I have 
thoi]f(ht hundreds, yes, thousands of times of uhi- 
niately meeting you, and that you would surely 
recognize me! Alas! do I really live? Have I, all 
of my life, been hut a 'creature of imagination'? 
Has all that 1 have suflFered and endured been but 
the irlle 'creature of imagination'? Do you see me? 
Am I flesh and blood? Do I live, and move, and 
have my being? Do I sufTer the torments of the 
damned? or is it all 'imagination — imagination'?" 

At this juncture the poor fellow broke out i^nto 
such a flood of tears as I have never seen flow from 
a HtrcMig man. No, not even beside the deathbed, 
uor at the open grave, did I ever see such an out- 
burst of grief. It seemed as if the pent-up tears of 
a lifetime had l)urst their fore-bav and were now 
rushing in a mad flood upon the great wheel of this 
man's existence, threatening destruction to all 
bef(jrc it. I was truly frightened. I feared that his 
mind, which I had already surmised was somewhat 
uii1)alanccd, might entirely give way. I scarcely 
know what to say or do. He sat down, for the first 
time since he had entered the room, and cried 
alotid, while the tears fell to the floor in torrents, 
lie said nothing, (hiring this outburst of grief, 
except to mutter occasionally, ''Imagination — 
imagination — all imagination T* 

I perceived that the poor fellow possessed no 
handkerchief with which to stanch the incessant 
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rush of tears, and I kindly offered him one of my 
own. I was moved with pity for the wretched 
creature before me, and thought to try and rouse 
him from the deplorable state by bidding him cease 
his weeping and be a man. I told him I was sorry 
to have been the cause of so much pain and anguish 
in one whom I had never known, and had no wish 
to harm by word, thought or deed; that I thought 
this sudden outburst of grief and tears was all 
unnecessary, and that I hoped he would think of it 
no more. I again assured him that the article 
which I had written, long years ago, was written 
from a pure motive; that no one who ever lived, 
that I knew, had been referred to in the article. I 
asked him if that was all that he wished to ask of 
me, and suggested that he dry his tears and pack 
up his bundle, which I offered to assist him in 
doing. 

I did not tell him to be off, but I intimated as 
much in the manner in which I told him to pack 
up his bundle. He looked at me through the still 
streaming tears, and said, in the most pitiful tones 
I ever heard, while his face was the picture of 
despair, **I am not yet done. Will you drive me 
away in this manner? You, whom for years I have 
loved and cherished as the only creature but one, 
perhaps, who ever cared for me, except my mother! 
You, who called me *Jim,' and knew all about me, 
will you now drive me away from you before you 
have heard the rest of my sad story?" All the while 
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his eyes were suffused with scalding tears. They 
were the most pleading, pitiful eyes into which I 
ever gazed, and I trust that I may never be haunted 
by such appealing glances again while life shall last. 

I said to him, "My friend, you are sadly mis- 
taken. I have never known you ;" for, though I felt 
sorry for the man, as I realized that his grief was 
not simulated, yet I was also somewhat nettled at 
his persistence. 

*'Yes, yes, 'I never knew you. Depart from me, 
ye cursed.' Yes, that is what you say, and that is 
what He says He will say on the last day; because, 
when He was poor and distressed among you, ye 
ministered not unto him. Yes, yes, and I can 
imagine I hear you saying, in the most profound 
astonishment, 'When saw I thee, and ministered 
not unto thee?' Then He will tell you of the poor 
creature who came to you, and you drove him 
away, comfortless. Think you that you can then 
excuse yourself by saying, *Oh, he was a creature 
of my imagination'? Nay, do not drive me out 
thus. I have a story to tell. I want it told to the 
world, and I want you to tell it, as you have told 
the other. I want you to tell it as you have told 
other people's stories. Are they all 'creatures of 
your imagination'? Is this? — and this? — and this? 
— and this? — each one a 'creature of your imagi- 
nation*?" 

As he said this he proceeded to take from his 
bundle, which still lay open before him, a number 
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of the scraps of paper, of which I have before 
spoken, and these he handed to me one by one. 
I glanced at them as he deHvered them to me, and 
perceived that they were copies of various articles 
which I had wTitten at different times, and which 
had been published in divers periodicals. 

When he had placed them all in my hands he 
said, again, ''Are they, too, all the 'creatures of 
your imagination'? Can it be that they are all 
brothers and sisters of mine? If they should all 
come back to you, as I have done to-day, would 
you drive them all away from you, and say, 'Go, I 
never knew you'?'' 

I can not, even yet, describe my feelings at that 
time when confronted by this poor, deluded crea- 
ture, thus flaunting in my face the productions of 
my leisure hours, which had been cast adrift and 
were garnered together by one I knew not; and I 
was asked to own or disown them as my children. 
I felt flattered, at first, that any one would go to 
the trouble to collect so many of the children of 
my thought from so many different sources, as I 
realized they had come; but when they were thrust 
upon me in this manner, and by this man, I shud- 
dered at the thought. 

Said he, after becoming somewhat calmed, and 
after taking from my hand the scraps, which he 
replaced with great care in his bundle, "Do you 
write stories and publish them? Did you ever 
write a book?" Upon being told that I had writ- 
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ten a few short stories, which had been published, 
but that I had never yet attempted the august task 
of writing a book, he said, again, "Are all books 
and so-called stories purely 'creatures of the imagi- 
nation'? Would it not be possible to write a book 
which was all truth?" I replied that all books are 
not creatures of imagination. Some are histories, 
but they are dull. Some are philosophical, but they 
are duller. Some are religious, and, though they 
are largely imaginative and speculative, yet the 
style in which they are usually written makes them, 
to the great majority of readers, the dullest of all 
books. Still, the taste of readers is such that they 
require literature purporting to be facts, but of such 
strange and mysterious character that, in truth, 
they are the very acme of imaginative creations. 
The books are made to sell, and, since the taste of 
progressive buyers demands fictitious writing, it 
would profit but little to write pure truths, as they 
would remain unsold, if published, and, therefore, 
would be unread. 

Said he, "I know that the history of my life, if 
written out as I could give it to you, would make 
what the reading world would call a 'fabulous 
story'; a story which, if not so beautiful as some 
stories I have heard and read, I know would be as 
full of interest as one of those creatures of the 
imagination; and, best of all, it would be true. 
Ever since I found that poem of yours about me I 
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have thought of having it done, and I have wanted 
you to do it for me. 

"I have looked upon you as my brother, and I 
will tell you the reason for this, if you will consent 
to write my story. I am not so poor as I look to be. 
I dress in this garb for several reasons, one of which 
is that I have long cherished the hope, which was 
so sadly shattered this afternoon, that you really 
knew me, and would be most apt to recognize me 
in this fashion. Another reason for my appearing 
in this costume is because I feel more at ease 
dressed in this manner; while another, and the 
principal reason, I may give to you further along, 
if you accede to the request I am now making of 
you. I myself would have written it had it not 
been for several reasons, one of which I have 
already given you, namely, that I wanted you to do 
it for me; and I have come hundreds of miles for 
that purpose at this time. Another reason, which 
you may already have perceived, is that I have not5 
the education to enable me to so construct a book 
that it would command the respect of the humblest 
readers. I want it done soon, for another reason, 
which I feel that you will have sufficient interest to' 
know, if you are willing to undertake the task; and 
if you are not, it will not concern you. With these 
assurances upon my part, are you willing to pro- 
ceed?" 

I hesitated somewhat at undertaking anything so 
foreign to my present occupation, and with so little 
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proipect of anything worthy of taking my time and 
attention. I confess that I had oftentimes had an 
itching to write a book, but not the kind which 
was in prosi>ect. I looked at the man, who now 
i^at perfectly still, contemplating me, as if he was 
searching for something upon which he could 
fasten a resemblance to some one whom he had 
known; while the same thoughts troubled my own 
mind. 1 know not why I did as I did upon such 
short notice. I seemed to be completely in the 
control of this strange creature who sat before me, 
and, with but little consideration for the outcome, 
1 agreed to write "THE BOOK," as he was 
pleased to term it. I made some conditions as to 
the time of working at it, such as that it should not 
interfere with my other business, etc., and began 
the writing of what follows, in the manner which I 
have taken this much time to detail. 

The only apology I shall make for what is here 
written is that, if at times and places in the narra- 
tive it may fail to please, may jar upon the delicate 
sensibilities of any reader, it is not my fault. He 
whose story it is has often insisted upon things 
being written just as he dictated them, I only to 
look after the correct spelling of the words and the 
grammatical construction of the sentences; and as 
to some of them, he stipulated that they should 
stand just as he gave them to me, as he said they 
were truths, and actual words spoken, and he did 
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not desire to distort either force or meaning for the 
sake of harmonious diction. 

I do not assume the responsibility for the truth- 
fulness of anything contained in the narrative, 
except as to such as I have taken some pains to 
verify, and of such I have rnade special mention, 
and willingly add the weight of my own reputation 
for veracity to confirm them. 

I have the honor to subscribe mvself, 

Sincerely yours, 

W. A. Paxson. 
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CHAPTER I. 

JIM'S BIRTH AND CHILDHOOD. 

Although I have cherished the thought of having 
the events of my life written and printed in a book, 
some day, I confess that I have given no thought as 
to where the history should begin; whether or not I 
should skip the first few years of my unworthy 
existence, as not worth the time of the writer to 
record or the reader to peruse. Since I had a good 
mother, who almost gave her life for mine when I 
was ushered into existence, I have concluded, as a 
meager tribute to her, to begin where I really began 
my unfortunate career. 

I was born in Ohio, of which I have never been 

ashamed, and about which I always felt a just pride. 

As to place, this fact alone is sufficient to record: I 

have but little recollection of my birthplace, and 

none about my birth. That portion of my history 

I shall have to detail at second hand; but, since it 

came from a reliable source, I shall state the facts as 

solemn truths. My grandmother told me of them 
(37) 
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before she left the stage of action, upon which she 
had been a star actor for so many years. 

When I was born, I was one of two who were 
then brought into the world. I was a twin. "Two 
boys," my grandmother said, "were born within the 
same hour." It was about the year 1850. My 
mother, who was a very delicate lady, even as I 
remember her, almost died upon the occasion of 
my birth. We lived in a sparsely settled neighbor- 
hood, and the farmers, both men and women, were 
very busy, it being about harvest time. Hence 
there were only two old ladies, besides my grand- 
mother, the old family physician, and my father, 
who were present. We' two boys were very small, 
and we were laid away, for a time, while my mother 
engaged the attention of the doctor and the women. 
My father was immediately informed that he had 
two more boys, which fact appeared to please him 
very much. He at once proceeded to name us 
both without any hesitation or consultation, and 
much as if it had all been arranged beforehand. 
One of us was named Andrew Jackson, while the 
other was called James Buchanan. My father was 
one of those old-line Mossback Democrats, and he 
was anxious to have boys enough to name one for 
each of the Democratic Presidents. Although 
James Buchanan had not yet been elected Presi- 
dent, my father felt sure that he would be, and, 
having named his other boys, who had preceded 
us, for the other Presidents, he had to reach out a 
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little in advance, and trust to future events to keep 
in touch with his proclivities. Such was one of the 
peculiarities of my father, and may give a little 
insight to his character. 

When it had been announced that my mother 
would probably get along now, the doctor and the 
old ladies turned their attention to the little name- 
sakes of rock-ribbed Democracy, and it was dis- 
covered that one of us was dead. Which one was 
it? They immediately informed my father of the 
fact, and asked him which one of us was dead. 
True, he had never seen either of us, yet he silently 
thought for a moment, as if consulting some occult 
source, to ascertain the mighty fact as to whether 
it was Andrew Jackson or James Buchanan who 
was dead. He finally announced that it was 
Andrew Jackson who had died. That, of course, 
left James Buchanan as the survivor. That was 
me. I never knew by what process he ascertained 
the truth of the matter, or whether he did ascertain 
the truth about it. From my own knowledge of 
his methods, which I painfully learned in the after 
years, I have been led to believe that he reasoned 
it out something after this fashion : He considered 
that as the original Andrew Jackson himself was 
already deceased, he could not possibly be of any 
benefit to his living son, while James Buchanan was 
a living possibility, and on his way to the White 
House; therefore, he might be capable of doing 
something for the boy who was still living. My 
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father probably gave no thought to the fact that 
the old hero of New Orleans might greet his new 
namesake upon his arrival on the other side. The 
solemn fact of the death of Andrew Jackson having 
been settled to his satisfaction, and so announced, 
he proceeded to inspect his living son. I have so 
often seen men mistaken in their judgment, and, 
especially, have I seen my father make, what 
appeared to me, such grave errors of judgment, 
that it has always been a source of a great deal of 
discomfiture to me to think that possibly it was me 
that was dead, and Andrew Jackson who was still 
living. I often wonder if I ever will know. My 
grandmother said I will. 

I wish to speak a little of my grandmother, for 
she was truly a wonderful woman in her*day and 
generation. She was from down in New England. 
She lived there in the days when they burned 
witches at the stake, and hung them up by the 
thumbs, until they either renounced their belief or 
died for their faith. Many were the harrowing 
tales she would tell to us children as we sat round 
the evening fire; creepy shivers would run along 
our spines, and the hair would stand up on all of 
our heads like the quills on a porcupine. She said 
that she was born with a caul, and could foretell 
coming events. Many people, even in my own day, 
said that she was a sort of witch. She could do 
many wonderful things, by strange methods, such 
as stopping blood a mile away if she only knew the 
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name of the person or the animal that was having 
the hemorrhage; she could pow-wow away goiter 
or big neck, if the one suffering from it would 
come to her on the first Friday of the new moon; 
she could say words that would cure the sweeny in 
a horse, drive away warts, blow the fire out of a 
severe burn, so that it would cease at once to cause 
pain; she could tell fortunes, tell where to find the 
bodies of persons who were drowned in deep water; 
she could cure the shingles by muttering words, 
also could cure the scrofula, or King's evil, by the 
laying on of hands, at certain seasons of the year 
or phases of the moon. She said that, when I was 
born, I had two crowns on my head, and that I 
would "eat bread in at least two kingdoms,*' which 
I most assuredly have done. She was a great nurse 
in sickness, and was gone from home a great deal, 
engaged in caring for the sick of the neighbor- 
hood. I always believed that father was half afraid 
of her, for he never gave her a cross word, and she 
could manage him far better than mother ever 
could. I have often regretted that I did not know 
more of her, and talk more to her about the past 
history of herself and her family. I well remember 
when she passed away. She made all of the 
arrangements for her own funeral, told us just when 
she was going to die, had herself dressed for burial 
while she w^as still able to sit up a little; then, look- 
ing in a mirror, which we had brought to her bed- 
side at her request, she folded her hands upon her 
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breast, closed her eyes, and almost before we were 
aware of the fact she was dead. Never did mortal 
lay down the burden of life with more composure 
than she, and while a trace of memory remains with 
me I shall never forget the death of my good, kind, 
old grandmother, the best, and almost the only, 
comfort of my own dear mother. Her funeral was 
the largest ever seen in that whole section of the 
country, and every spectator appeared to be a true 
mourner. 

My grandmother once told me that when my 
little brother died, his spirit, which can not die, 
went immediately into some other little baby, and 
that I might some day meet that little boy, and feel 
myself drawn and drawn toward him just like a 
brother; that he and I, whoever he might be, if we 
should ever come together, would just naturally 
recognize each other. Do you know that for years 
I have fancied that when I should meet you I might 
possibly find my poor little dead brother. When 
you refused to recognize me it came upon me with 
such great force that it almost unmanned me, as 
you perceived. 

The place where I was born has since become 
the property of strangers, and possesses no very 
great attraction for me, as I spent many days there 
which were not filled with pleasure. I would watch 
my poor mother working from morning till night, 
striving to keep up her end of the double-tree, 
weak as she was; doing for a big family, to save the 
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expense of hiring help, so that father could get 
some more land. 

He had a perfect mania for "more land." Al- 
though he had more land than he and all of his 
family could tend, and that, too, by working him- 
self and them day and night, he still grasped after 
more land. It was his highest ambition to buy 
more land, so that he could raise more com, to 
raise more hogs, to buy more land, to raise more 
corn, to raise more hogs, to buy more land. He 
never improved what land he had by the erection 
of buildings, or anything, except just what struct- 
ures he absolutely had to have to partially shelter 
his hogs. He was opposed to the erection of even 
a hen-house, saying that Nature intended chickens 
to roost in trees. He would drive the chickens 
away from where the hogs were feeding, as if they 
were thieves, yet he always took the best pieces of 
chicken when mother prepared them for the table, 
and he expected her to dress herself and the chil- 
dren, and keep up the groceries for the family, out 
of her marketing. If she ever bought a piece of 
furniture for the house, it must be paid for out of 
her "turkey money" in the fall. Almost every 
goose on the place had a broken wing, received at 
his hands, for trying to get a few grains of corn in 
the hog lot, yet he expected them to furnish 
feathers for all of the beds about the place. He 
grudged the cows the meager shelter of the straw 
ricks, and the few nubbins we would feed them, 
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when the mercury was down in the bulb of the 
thermometer; yet he grumbled if the table was 
minus butter, he always wanted cream for his pie 
and coffee, and expected the surplus butter to help 
keep up all of the sugar and coffee we used. He 
grumbled at having to buy the children's clothes, 
boots and shoes, even of the very coarsest type, 
and, if we had any of a finer kind, they were always 
bought by mother in some way. I have often won- 
dered just how and where mother got the money 
to dress us as well as she did, but she managed it, 
some way, by saving every penny she received from 
her marketing; even then he would sometimes 
grumble at her for buying what she did, saying, "It 
is all tarnal foolishness to buy such finery for 
younguns." 

I thought you surely must have known him from 
the description of him which you gave in your 
poem, that first attracted me to you. He was 
opposed to all public improvements that would cost 
him a dollar in the way of taxes, or to a roadway 
that would take a foot of his land, although it 
might save him and all of his neighbors many miles 
of travel. He was constitutionally opposed to giv- 
ing for anything. I never knew him to give any- 
thing away willingly, except once, when he and one 
of his neighbors fell out about a line fence. He 
served a notice on the other man that he would 
build his fence on his own land, and the other man 
would have to do the same. I do not remember of 
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ever having seen my father enter into any under- 
taking with so much zeal as he did the tearing 
down of that old fence, which had formerly stood 
on the division line between his and the other man's 
farm. He fairly ached for the day to come when 
the notice would expire and he could pull the old 
fence down. He talked of it continually, and when 
the day finally arrived he took all of us children 
who could carry a rail, and all the hired help about 
the farm; and the way that fence came down and 
went up again was a caution; this time, "all on his 
own ground," as he would boast. It seemed to do 
him so much good to be able to abandon that nar- 
row strip of good, tillable land, to become over- 
grown with briars and brush, and to become a hid- 
ing place for the quails and rabbits. I was never 
able to understand just what good motive he had 
in thus giving that land aw^ay, but I after^vards 
heard that the other man was a poor man, and that 
my father wanted to buy his little farm. The other 
man did not want to sell it, however, and that was 
why father served the notice on him; but then there 
was nothing to make a man feel good about in that 
kind of a transaction, and my father did really seem 
to enjoy that piece of business. 

I remember that he used to go to church right 
regularly, when we had meeting in the school- 
house, and he seemed to enjoy what he called "his 
teligion" in those days. It was a peculiar sort of 
religion; it always seemed to me to be a sort of 
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"rainy day" kind of religion, which he could use 
much as he used his umbrella: when he had no use 
for it, he could just hang it up with his Sunday suit, 
in the closet or behind the door in the best room, 
so that it could always be found when he needed it, 
and not be in the way in a busy time. He could 
make a powerful prayer; that is, it took a heap of 
power for him to make it. I have heard of men 
that make prayers "to be heard of men," but father 
never appeared to make that kind; he made them 
for God to hear, and no matter where God might 
have been, or what He might have been doing, I 
surely think He must have heard those prayers. 
Praying, and one other little sort of religious duty, 
constituted his entire repertoire in that line; that 
was passing the hat when they took up a collection 
in the church. He was a deacon, or steward, or 
some such official as that, and he appeared rather to 
enjoy passing the hat, and taking particular notice 
how much other people contributed. He always 
made his contribution last, so that no one ever 
knew how much he gave. He said that he had 
once promised to "serve the Lord" if he would 
restore him to health, when he had been quite sick, 
and that was the way he took to keep his promise; 
it was what he called "serving the Lord." He 
never visited the sick and distressed ; he never gave 
to the poor, or the missionary cause. The other 
way was the cheapest, and appeared to satisfy his 
conscience. 
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Then, as I said before, he. would occasionally 
make one of those "powerful prayers," and that 
seemed to exhaust him entirely, so that he was 
incapable of any further service. He always 
reminded me of a certain little steamboat which a 
river man constructed, largely from the remnants 
of a much larger boat that had exploded her boiler 
near where he lived. The only new portion of 
machinery which he used was the boiler; the rest 
was entirely composed of portions of the old boat. 
He used the large steam whistle on his small boiler, 
and when he got up steam and was ready to steam 
out into the river, he thought to blow the whistle 
before starting, and, lo! it took all of his steam to 
operate the whistle; he had none left to propel his 
craft. 

My father used to have family prayers before he 
had that trouble about the fence, and in the winter 
time he would get us all up early in the morning, 
and have mother set the victuals on the back of the 
stove and in the oven, and he would read a great, 
long chapter in the Bible, and would pray like a 
preacher — if there was not much work to be done. 
But along towards spring, when the work would 
begin to come on, first he would read a part of a 
chapter or turn over to the Psalms and read one 
of the short ones. Then, as the weather would get 
warmer, he would omit the reading and have a 
word of prayer, as he said. When we got to turn- 
ing the horses out to pasture, and would have to 
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get them up in the morning, I have seen him come 
into the house, and, seeing that mother had the 
victuals all setting on the stove, waiting till after 
prayers, he would say, **It's a-gittin' so late, 
mother, you kin set up the breakfast/' Then it 
would seem that poor mother understood that 
things could go on the rest of the summer without 
any more praying. I have often wondered if God 
notices such things? Wondered if He missed 
those prayers? Wondered how the account stood? 
whether, when father would read those long chap- 
ters, and would say those long prayers, they were 
carried to the credit side of his account, so that, in 
the summer, he could let the account balance itself, 
and thus even things up? Then, I have gone to 
some of those *'old saints' '* funerals — men who, 
I know, did just as my father did, for I have been 
about their houses a good deal. I have heard their 
funerals preached, and the preacher always seemed 
to have looked at the books, for he stated that "the 
balance was on the right side." Now, I thought 
that it would possibly be all right if they died in the 
winter time, but I have had my doubts along 
towards fall, about some of them that I know. 
But, then, that's speculating, and I promised not 
to do much of that. I can't help it, sometimes. 

One little incident in my father's career almost 
completely deprived him of the consolation of his 
so-called "religion.'' When they built the new 
meeting-house in our community some of the 
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neighbors said that five dollars was not enough for 
a man to give who owned as much land as my 
father did, and who had such a big family to attend; 
and when mother said she would give ten dollars 
out of her marketing money, and the preacher said 
"Amen,'' father was so mad he got up and went out 
of the house, and did not give even the five dollars. 
I remember that he seemed to hate it afterwards 
because they never asked him for the five dollars, 
and he carried it around with him for a long time, 
in the hope that some of the members would ask 
him for it, and he would be ready to pay it. But 
they finished the church, and had a big time the 
day of the dedication, but father never went a-near. 
My father was a very conscientious man — in a 
way. For illustration: before he "jined church" 
he had been a very profane man — so I have heard 
— but a great revivalist visited our neighborhood 
and began holding a series of religious meetings at 
the school-house, and, they being free, father 
attended, and becoming deeply convicted, he "went 
up,'' and after he "got through," he joined the 
church. He was very fearful lest his besetting sin 
would finally overcome his religion, or his ability 
to resist the temptation to swear might cause him 
to "lose his religion," and he might backslide. He 
informed the preacher of his fears, and the preacher 
took that for a cue, and preached a special sermon 
against profanity. Among other things, he said: 
"Who among you would think of using the name 

(3) 
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of his dearest friend in a profane way if you should 
suddenly become angry? Well, you have no dearer 
friend than God, and it is a gross insult to Him to 
thus use His sacred name. The next time that any 
of you feels tempted to take the name of God in 
vain, in its stead use the name of your mother, your 
wife, or some near and dear friend instead, and you 
will soon see the folly of such a course, and though 
it may not be profanity to thus use the name of 
your friend in this way, it will serve the same pur- 
pose, as a vent for your wrath, and ultimately you 
will cease the habit." 

My father had once had a very near and dear 
friend, by the name of Jake Bentley. He had orig- 
inally come across the mountains with father, and 
they had worked and hunted and slept together for 
years. He had died some years before, and father 
had deeply felt his loss. Some time after father 
joined church — so I have heard my older brothers 
say — one day some hogs got into the cornfield 
and began rooting up the newly-planted corn. 
Father and old Shep attempted to drive them out. 
One pig was particularly stubborn — had "its head 
on the wrong end," father said, — and he became 
quite warm, and much exasperated at it, and, hav- 
ing gotten it up to the gap two or three times, it 
refused to go through ; father became enraged, and 
seizing a large club, he rushed in upon it, and said: 
"By Jake Bentley, Til kill you, you good-for-noth- 
ing elm-peeler," and, flinging the mighty weapon 
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with full force at the stubborn swine, he struck it a 
blow that made pork out of it in short order. He 
went up to it and said, sotto voice: "I told you Fd 
kill you, and, by Jake Bentley, I meant what I said." 
And from that day, so long as I knew him, he used 
that expression whenever he was in need of a "cuss- 
word.'* I have often wondered if it hurt Jake 
Bentley to thus hear father call his name. I merely 
cite these illustrations to give some idea of my 
father's character, as I think they serve to show his 
good traits as well as his bad ones. 

I used to go to school, just as you said in that 
poem. I would get up in the morning, 'way before 
daylight, and do my work, and then I would have 
to run all the way to school, so that I might get 
there in time to read in the big class. We had 
reading only once a day, and that was the first 
thing in the morning; if I missed that, I would 
not get to read any that day, and then I would not 
get to sit beside Rose, either. Rose was my girl, 
and I always used to sit beside her in the reading 
class. Sometimes, when I did not have a book, 
I would read w^ith her in concert. Oh, mv! Did 
you ever read 'How the Water Comes Down at 
Lodore' in concert? Well, we used to read that, 
all of the whole class. The first one would begin 
and read the first line, then the second one in the 
class would read the same line, w^hile the first one 
was reading the second line, and so on. I tell you, 
that was fun! When Rose and I read out of the 
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same book, I could tell her anything I wanted to, 
and no one but she would know it. Many were the 
sweet nothings which I whispered to her while 
reading *How the Water Comes Down at Lodore.' 
You ask me to tell you about Rose, and yet, as in 
my own story, I scarcely know where to begin. 

I well remember the first time I met her. Her 
family were newcomers into our neighborhood, and 
I really never did know exactly where they came 
from. They were rather above us in the social 
scale. At least, they appeared to think so — all 
but Rose. I think I heard the old gentleman, her 
father, once say that he belonged to the "F. F. 
V.'s," and that his "blood was as good as the best." 
He was a lofty sort of a man; wore a white shirt 
every day, with a collar and a black silk necktie, 
and usually he wore gloves when riding about over 
the neighborhood. He had purchased the old 
^'Robinson Farm," as it was known in that com- 
munity, after poor old man Robinson, urged on by 
his wife, had gone beyond his means, in the con- 
struction of fine buildings, and had been forced to 
sell the farm for less than the buildings had cost 
him. But that is almost a story in itself. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE ROBINSONS AND THE NEW HOUSE. 

Poor old Mr. Robinson ! I always felt sorry for 
him. He was a hard-working man. He helped to 
burn the brick to build that house, and day after 
day he was engaged on the roads, hauling stone 
for the foundation, and the lumber, shingles, lime 
and sand with which that house was built, until 
finally the old man was bent almost double with the 
heavy lifting. Father said that it was the mort- 
gage he was carrying all this time that bent him 
double, but how did father know? He never car- 
ried a mortgage. 

The Robinsons had not been such very "stuck-up 
folks" prior to the building of the new house. 
Really, they had always before lived in a little, old 
log house, weather-boarded, with a frame kitchen 
and bedroom back. Old Mrs. Robinson, though, 
had "blood in her veins,'* I have heard folks say, 
and always chafed at having to live in the old house. 
But Mr. Robinson was a plain, good man, who 
loved his family, and who seemed to enjoy working 
for them. He kept his mother on the old farm 
so long as she lived, and gradually bought out the 
interests of the other heirs in the farm, subject to 
his mother's dower. By the time the old lady died, 
he had them all paid off and owned the farm. 

(53) - 
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Then, as soon as she was gone, his wife, Lucile — 

I always thought she had a pretty name — began 

urging him to build. She said that their daughter 

Marie, who was now away attending college, would 

soon be a young lady, and would want to entertain 

her school friends; that she was actually ashamed 

for Marie to have to come home to that old 

"shack," in which she had been born and raised. I 

have heard that constant dropping of water will 

w^ear away stone, and I believe it. Finally, one 

spring day in early May, old Mr. Robinson, assisted 

by some big, strong men, with their sleeves rolled 

above their elbows, began plowing up a piece of 

ground out toward the left of the old house. I 

saw them at work, and wondered what thev could 

be going to put in that piece of poor clay land? 

But he plowed, and scraped, and dug holes, and 

the first thing we knew in the neighborhood they 

were at work making brick. They kept at it nearly 

all summer, and by fall they had a big kiln of brick 

all burned. They covered it over with rough plank, 

and thus it stood all winter. I used to run rabbits 

into the holes where they had the fire — the eyes, 

they called them — and old Shep and I would 

catch them there. 

Marie was not at home much that summer, only 

just a little while, before she went back again in 

the fall. She had been visiting her "school friends" 
most all her vacation; "she seems to have so many 

friends," her mother told my mother, one day, 
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when she ran over to our house after some dried 
yeast. She said, ''Marie will be at home only long 
enough to get her new clothes ready to go back 
to school." Poor Mrs. Robinson! She used to look 
all tuckered out, cooking for all of those brick 
hands, but she never complained, just worked on, 
getting up away before daylight in the morning; 
and I have seen her light in the little back kitchen, 
many a night, at nearly midnight, when I would 
happen to be restless and go up to my little 
upstairs window to look at the stars. 

All the next winter, whenever the ground would 
be frozen, old Mr. Robinson was engaged in haul- 
ing stone from the quarries, about seven or eight 
miles away. I went with him one day. He always 
treated me kindly, and somehow I felt sorry for 
him. He had a little tin bucket with some lunch 
in it, and a sack of corn for his horses, and after 
he had the stone loaded he would eat his Httle 
lunch. Although it was frequently frozen — as I 
remember it was the day I went with him — he 
would eat it without a word of complaint, hitch up 
and start home, reaching there, often, after dark. 
Thus he kept hauling stone most of the winter. I 
often wondered if he had changed his mind, after 
he had the brick burned, and had concluded to 
build a stone house. The pile of stone looked large 
enough — as they lay scattered about over the 
ground — to build quite a castle. I would often 
sit at my little attic window and fancy I could see, 
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over there, among those lofty forest trees, the out- 
lines of some grand and magnificent castle, and 
little Marie, sitting behind the grated windows of 
the tower, pining her life away because they would 
not let her marry her lover — I will not say who I 
thought he might be. Then the moon would peep 
out from behind some rift in the clouds, dispel the 
castle and all of my dreams at the same time, and 
reveal nothing but that great pile of rough stones, 
the waving branches of the big forest trees, and, in 
the dim shadows, the little old house, with the light 
flitting from one place to another about the 
kitchen. 

With the first soft days of spring, even before 
the frost was all out of the ground, there began to 
be quite a stir over at old Mr. Robinson's. Men, 
with teams, began to plow and scrape, dig and haul 
dirt; and, upon going over one day, I saw a great, 
deep, wide, long hole in the ground. I wondered 
what it meant. I had, of course, heard that he was 
going to build a house, and, when he burned the 
brick, I concluded that it was going to be a brick 
house. Then, when he hauled the stone, I thought 
it might be a stone house. But now, that he was 
digging so deep, I thought that possibly he had 
changed his mind again, as I had often heard my 
father say, "He has no mind of his own, and does 
not know to-day what he is going to do to-mor- 
row." Probably he was now going to have one 
of those houses like those I once heard my Uncle 
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Jason talk about:, just "dug-outs," like they have 
out West, where he lived. Then I wondered what 
would become of all those brick and stone, and 
again I pitied poor old Mr. Robinson from the 
bottom of my heart. 

Bv and bv I saw what it all meant. He had not 
changed his mind all this time. The hole he had 
dug and the stone he had hauled were to make the 
cellar and foundation; and, instead of having too 
much stone, he did not have enough, and had to 
stop his teams, while planting corn, to get stone, 
and lime, and sand for those men from town, who 
were building the wall and foundation. I never 
did hate anybody as I did those fellows. They 
appeared just to try to see how much stone, and 
lime, and sand they could use. They kept poor old 
Mr. Robinson on the jump night and day, and 
would holloa, ''Mort! Mort!" when there was no 
"Mort." Finally, when they got through, it was 
no better. The men who did what they called "the 
brick work'* kept up the same cry all day long, for 
days and weeks. I confess I was glad in my heart 
when they were gone, and that cry of "Mort! 
Mort!'* had ceased torturing that poor old man. 
Yet I was doomed to hear it again ; for in a few days 
there came another set of men, the plasterers. 
They, too, took up that haunting cry, and poor old 
Mr. Robinson, I imagined, would wake up in the 
night — if he ever did get to sleep that summer — 
with that fiendish cry of "Mort! Mort!" ringing in 
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his ears. Then came the carpenters. They were a 
nicer set of men. They knew what they wanted, 
and just how much; and, although the material 
frequently fell short, they would see it in time, and 
send Mr. Robinson off to town to get it; and thus 
the poor man would obtain some rest while going 
back and forth. 

Finally the great house was done. It was a 
lovely home, built in a little grove of native forest 
trees: oaks and hickories, dogwood and mulberry 
trees, a few walnut trees scattered here and there, 
while, in a little clump by themselves, there were 
left one or two red-bud bushes. Set out among 
these forest trees there were a lot of evergreens, 
spruce, fir, and different species of pine. The house 
set off to one side of the road some distance, just 
far enough to give a little perspective to the view, 
but not too far to distinguish and recognize 
the faces and the different turnouts belonging to 
the neighbors, as they would pass on their way to 
and from the village. Yet it was far enough off of 
the road to keep people from coming in when they 
had not sufficient business to demand so much of 
their time as it would require to walk in there and 
back. They were seldom bothered with tramps, or 
people stopping to inquire the way, or ask imperti- 
nent questions. It was far enough off of the road 
that, when any one entered the broad gate that 
gave entrance to the spacious grounds, the matron 
of the house was enabled to "brush up things a 
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little/' to put on a clean apron, or to arrange her 
hair, before the caller would reach the front door. 
Thus, the residents of that house always presented 
a good appearance whenever any one came. 

By this time little Marie, who had suddenly blos- 
somed out into a beautiful young lady, had re- 
turned home. She it was who took charge of the 
furnishing of the house, and if anything ran short, 
they did not din it into her ears, but sent a boy to 
get it in a hurry. The merchants were so kind 
that they sent men out to measure, cut and put 
down the lovely carpets. They hung the curtains, 
and put up the blinds, and were so nice to every 
one. Then came the great furniture vans and 
wagons from the city, with cushioned chairs and 
sofas, platform rockers, divans and escretoires. 
Bedsteads, washstands, and dressers with marble- 
tops — furnishings were brought without number, it 
seemed to me, as I would sit around on a pile of 
sand screenings, or aid them, sometimes, in carry- 
ing some heavy piece; bringing the rollers, per- 
haps, and helping to put them in. I thus learned 
the names of all those pretty things, the like of 
which I had never heard of or seen before, except 
in pictures. Old Mr. Robinson stood around and 
only looked on, unless it was when some heavy 
lifting was required to be done. He seemed sort 
o' dazed, or like some one in a dream. When all 
was completed, I well remember that they had sev- 
eral "big doings" there; '*house- warmings," I think 
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they called them. First, there were the "friends 
from town/' and a few from the City, together with 
a couple of Marie's "school friends," who came to 
help "receive" all of the people. They had colored 
women, old Aunt vSophia and Maria, from town, to 
cook the dinners, and one time I put on a white 
apron and helped to wait on the table. My! but I 
was proud ! 

Then they had another company, just relations 
of old Mr. Robinson's — several brothers and sis- 
ters, nephews and nieces, and uncles and aunts. 
There were nearly as many of them as there were 
of the town folks, but thev had onlv one cook, and 
Marie and her mother waited on the table. Mr. 
Robinson just sat around, and seemed to enjoy 
himself most when he was out putting up the peo- 
ple's horses, though the day the town folks were 
there he had a colored man to do that, while he had 
on a brand-new black suit, in which he appeared 
very uncomfortable. 

The next day after the relations were enter- 
tained, the house was cleaned, covers were put over 
the parlor furniture, and pieces of old carpet were 
spread down at all of the doors. After that the 
neighbors were expected to be in, as they, also, had 
been invited to assist in getting this big pile of 
stone, brick and mortar "warm," — the people who 
visited them when they lived in the old log house; 
the people who had been to see them, and had 
assisted them when they had the scarlet fever and 
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lost all of their children but Marie and the little 
boy, Robert. He never did get well, but lingered 
for weeks, hovering over the borderland, as if hes- 
itating whether to go over to the other shore, where 
they say they never grow older, or to remain here, 
where people have so much trouble. Finally 
it appeared that there was some compromise 
effected, and little Robert was permitted to 
stay here on earth; but by the terms of 
that agreement he was never to grow any 
older. He never did. He was always the same 
innocent, little boy, who never worried about any- 
thing. Just give him a little rag doll, and a few 
buttons or spools on a string, and he would play 
all day long with them and the angels, who came 
and talked to him. People used to look sadly at 
him and say, "Poor little Robert, I feel so sorry 
for him! He would really have been better off if 
he had died when the other children did.** Of 
course, I do not know how well off the other chil- 
dren are, and I do not know if little Robert would 
have been better off or not; but I do know that 
he was not to be pitied by any of those people who 
wasted their sympathy on him, for I know he was 
the happiest one of the whole Robinson household. 
I have played with him by the hour, in the sand 
piles that lay scattered about the premises, all that 
season that the house was built. I have played 
with him from morning till noon, and from noon 
till night, building cob-houses in the old corn-crib, 
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and I never saw him unhappy for a moment in his 
life. I never heard him complain of anything, 
except temporary cold or hunger, both of which 
were soon and easily remedied. But people pitied, 
or said they did. These people, all, or nearly all, 
came. They had heard, it is true, of the big dinners 
that had been given prior to their own.' They all 
felt, more or less, the slight that had been cast upon 
them ; but they still had their curiosity left, and that 
sometimes covers a multitude of other faults, or 
virtues. They argued that they would not have 
enjoyed themselves very much with those *'town 
folks, anyway"; that Mrs. Robinson was a lady and 
knew it, and that she just thought she would enjoy 
herself better with her old neighbors untrammeled 
by those "stuck-up folks from town," never once 
thinking, ''If that were true, why were the town 
folks invited first?" Besides, some of them said 
they wanted to see the new house while everything 
was new, and after that they never expected to 
step their feet inside of the house again. True, all 
of the neighbors did not go. Some said they had 
plenty to eat at home, without taking the "leav- 
ings" of those town prigs and the whole Robin- 
son tribe. Besides, they had seen the furniture in 
the store after the Robinsons had bought it; for it 
was kept there on exhibition, marked "Sold to Mr. 
Robert Robinson," for a week or two before it was 
delivered. "Who knew whether it was paid for, 
anyhow?" 
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We went. Mother said that we were near neigh- 
bors, and Mrs. Robinson had always spoken to her 
very kindly. She had been right good in sickness. 
True, she had never come to stay when any one 
was sick, but that was on the account of little Rob- 
ert. She had always managed to call of an after- 
noon when any of us happened to be ill. "Besides," 
mother said, "I would not have enjoyed myself 
with those town folks, and nobody expected to be 
invited to the family dinner. It is so seldom that 
a body gits to go anywheres to see things, and I 
want to see Marie, since she's come home from col- 
lege, and hear her play on the pianny." For once 
in his life father raised no particular objection to 
doing something so different from what he was 
accustomed to do. I heard him telling one of the 
neighbors, who happened over that morning to 
look at some seed wheat, and to say that his folks 
were not going, that he guessed that maybe he 
would go; they were near neighbors. Besides, 
he would like to look over the house a little, "to 
see if the flues are safe, you know"; and he gave a 
wink which I did not understand. The neighbor 
laughed, and said, "Yes, it mought be well enough 
fur a feller to look after his title and insurance a 
little. I don't blame you one bit." And father 
replied, "I may have to take it in myself some 



time." 



Well, we went over a little while before noon. 
Father dressed up in his black suit — the one he 
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used to wear to pass the bread and water around in 
on quarterly meeting occasions, before the new 
church was built — and, although I had never 
noticed it before, it seemed that father had grown 
right smart since those old days. The pants 
seemed an inch or two too short for him, and the 
coat looked skimpy, and hung down across his 
shoulders like an old blouse on a scarecrow. 
Mother wore the black silk dress that she got when 
grandmother died, and she took a white apron 
along, as she said, "To put on to help Mrs. Robin- 
son a little, maybe, after the dinner." I thought 
mother looked so nice that day. I felt so proud 
of her as I walked beside her across the fields. It 
was the first time I had ever seen her doing noth- 
ing; for she did not take any work along that day. 
Father started ofT with us, but he wandered out to 
where the boys were seeding wheat, to see how 
they were getting along. 

None of the rest of the family went, but Mrs. 
Robinson had said to mother, in the little note she 
sent over, "Bring Jimmie along." So I got to go. 
I, too, wanted to see Marie when she was fixed up, 
and I was fixed up. I had seen the furniture; I 
didn't care about that. I had seen the house, from 
the clay in the bricks, the stone in the quarry, and 
the hole in the ground, and I always imagined, 
when everything was still about the house, that I 
could hear the old cry of "Mort! Mort!" some- 
where about the walls. 
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Well, there were a good many there, anyway, 
but not so many as had been expected. The 
women stood round, the men stayed out in the 
yard till dinner time, and then their good wives 
went and gathered them in, brushed the horse hairs 
off of their coats, and told them to "fix up their 
hair a little and not look so dowdish." When din- 
ner was finally announced they all marched into 
the dining room, two and two, one of each sex. 
I fancied they were like the animals going into the 
ark, which little Robert got a set of once for Christ- 
mas. Just about as much curiosity, just as much 
dignity, and, I imagined, just as much pleasure. 

They all filed in, some of the men on one side 
of their wives, and some on the other. Then they 
would imagine they were on the wrong side, and 
would change over; and another, perceiving that 
he or she was on the wrong side, would change, 
and nudge his or her partner. Thus they kept up 
a sort of "grand change, right and left," for a min- 
ute or two, before they were finally seated at the 
table. It was a beautiful day in the fall, but the 
sun was shut out, and the dining room was dark- 
ened; and, although this dinner was served at about 
half-past twelve o'clock, several beautiful lamps 
shed their mellow yellow light over this grotesque 
feast. All were silent for a few moments, and Mr. 
Robinson called on Brother Harrison — a local 
preacher, who appeared to have been reserved for 
this occasion — to ask a blessing. Brother Har- 
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rison was a "self-made man/' which relieved some- 
body of a grave responsibility. Not but that 
Brother Harrison was a well enough made man. 
The material was there to have made an excellent 
type of a man, but it was badly put together. He 
was out of proportion, it always appeared to me, 
and after I had heard him announce, one Sunday 
at the old school house, that he was a "self-made 
man,'' I was always finding fault with his construe- 
tion, and suggestions, would arise in my mind as 
to how he might greatly have improved himself. 
But, perhaps, that was all wrong, and I will say no 
more about that good man, who had married and 
buried enough people to have made a city; he was 
familiar, and on speaking terms with Jehovah; he 
appeared to have seen into the very brink of that 
other place, which used to be considered necessary 
in the economy of Nature, but which has, of late 
years, been so much improved by the high-toned 
emigration, that all of those old-time accessories, 
such as fire and brimstone, have been dispensed 
with, and now the place is heated and lighted by 
electricity. The society has become much im- 
proved, and, I take it, the place is not so bad, after 
all, which is fortunate for some of its old citizens. 
But I find myself speculating again, and I must 
go back to that turkey-scrap dinner; for that was 
what it literally was. Not but that turkey-scraps 
are good enough for anybody, but most people pre- 
fer to eat their own scraps. Of course, everything 
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was good and nice; the pies were fresh — they 
were the first pies that had been baked that week, 
Mrs. Robinson not thinking enough of those 
"town folks'' to offer them pie — and the cakes 
were all cut up; but what difTerence ought that to 
make to people? Nobody can eat a whole cake, 
anyhow. All of the men folks ate hearty, used 
their own handkerchiefs — to save washing for 
poor Mrs. Robinson — and did not soil their nap- 
kins. There was not much conversation. Occa- 
sionally one of the women would remark about 
something on the table — either the china or the 
crystal — and, when all had eaten their fill, they 
arose as one man, and stood their ground, until 
Brother Harrison ventured to offer the suggestion 
that, as they were all old neighbors, and had been 
invited to partake of the bounteous hospitality of 
Brother and Sister Robinson, it would probably 
not be out of place to sing something appropriate, 
and have a word of prayer. 

Some of these old neighbors were United Pres- 
byterians, and would have felt deeply scandalized 
if they were to participate in the singing of a hymn 
tune. Brother Harrison knew that, and he knew 
enough to avoid anything of that kind. He knew, 
also, that anything was good enough for some of 
the rest, and he started to sing that familiar old 
psalm — 

*' Behold how good a thing it is, 
And how becoming well, 
Together stich as brethren are, 
In unity to dwell." 
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Now, one of the things for which I often blamed 
Brother Harrison was, that, when he made himself, 
he did not provide himself with a better apparatus 
for singing, especially when he ought to have 
known that it would add so much grace and charm 
to one in his calling, and would, doubtless, have 
increased his usefulness. But he did not do it. On 
this occasion he sang — if it could be called sing- 
ing — almost the whole verse of that beautiful 
I)salm by himself, but, be it said to his credit, with- 
out faltering. On the last line he was joined by 
Uncle Jimmic McCampbell and his good wife, 
Rebecca, Sister Watkins and one or two others, 
who belonged to the psalm-singing denominations, 
and Sister Robinson, who had come in by this time 
and stood at the head of the table, next to her 
husband, 'i'hc poor woman was dripping with 
persi)iration, which stood in great beads all over 
her forehead. She had been working over the hot 
stove all morning; she had seen the dark, forebod- 
ing countenances of some of her lady guests as 
they had come to the tal)le and had seen its con- 
tents. I was standing close beside her, having 
arisen from my i)osition on the floor, where I had 
been playing with little Robert, when I heard the 
unusual sound emanating from Brother Harrison. 
Oh! but I did feel so sorry for that poor woman! 
When the first verse was concluded, Brother Har- 
rison, I suppose, thought that, since he had had 
such poor support, he would let some one else lead 
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off, if they wanted any more music. He paused. 
All of the rest of them, who stood facing him, also 
paused; but poor Mrs. Robinson, who stood behind 
him, having been partially raised a United Presby- 
terian, was familiar with the good old psalm, and 
started in alone on the second verse : 

* Like precious ointment on the head," etc. 

Her voice had a peculiar sound. I noticed it. 
Brother Harrison noticed it. She looked very pale 
and wan; her face blanched; she tottered and 
started to fall; but a shriek from Sister Harrison, 
a poor, nervous creature, who saw that Mrs. Rob- 
inson was fainting, startled the whole company, 
and Brother Harrison stumbled over his chair, 
reached toward the falling woman, and caught her 
just as she was touching the heating stove at the 
end of the dining room. The men rushed out of 
the room, all except Brother Harrison and Mr. 
Robinson. The women crowded round to see what 
was the matter, and what they could do for the 
poor woman. She was carried to her room, laid 
on her bed, and, after some restoratives were 
administered, she rallied a little. Marie was wait- 
ing in the parlor to play and sing for us, but we 
did not get to hear her. Mother and I stayed till 
the others were all gone ; I playing with little Rob- 
ert, and mother, sitting there, talking with poor 
Mrs. Robinson. She said that she was 'Svorn out." 
She had tried to please every one, but that, really, 
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she was afraid it was all a failure. She had wanted 
them to enjoy her new house, and to think, she 
could not show it to them! It was too bad, and 
she was so sorry. She invited mother to come over 
often, and to bring her work, and hear Marie play; 
but I have no recollection of my mother ever get- 
ting to go over there again while they lived in the 
house. 

Things went along for about a year, or perhaps 
less. The crops were bad. Mr. Robinson lost his 
hogs with the cholera, and it seemed as if one mis- 
fortune followed close upon the heels of another. 
During the summer there was a wedding there. 
Marie was married to a clerk in a store from the 
town in which she went to school; a sort of dandi- 
fied-looking fellow, as I remember him, who, I 
afterwards learned, became more and more dissi- 
pated. He died of delirium tremens, and Marie 
of a broken heart, leaving a little girl to the care 
of her poor, old mother. When the fall term of 
court came on, I heard father say he had some busi- 
ness with a lawver, as he would have to see about 
closing his mortgage on "old man Robinson, if he 
did not fix it up." He asked mother, one day, how 
she would like to have that fine house, and I heard 
her say, "No, husband, I do not want it. I will 
soon have a better house than that, a 'house not 
made with hands, eternal in the heavens.' " I said 
to mvself, "So would I, for then there would never 
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be the echoes of 'Mort! Mort!' ringing through 
its walls." But father did not get the house. 

The word soon spread abroad that a Mr. Mor- 
gan, from down East, had bought the Robinson 
farm, and all of the stock and furniture, complete; 
had paid the cash for everything, and poor Mr. 
Robinson had only five hundred dollars left, which 
they could not take from him by the law. Then, 
too, I suppose he had all of the money he had given 
to the church, which was a good deal; for I remem- 
ber the preacher said, that day that the church was 
dedicated, "All of the money people give towards 
building churches is that much laid up where 
nobody else can get it, not even the Sheriff." I 
suppose Mr. Robinson had a good deal laid up 
that way. Right cute of him, wasn't it? 

In a few days they moved away, and we soon 
ceased to hear any more of them. I did not know 
for years what had become of them, but once, when 
I was in a Western town, a few years ago, I saw 
what looked to me a familiar figure. He was bent 
almost double, as he worked among some cabbages 
and other truck, on the outskirts of the village. 
I saw a young lady swinging a little boy in a ham- 
mock at the end of the cabbage rows. There were 
some maple trees growing along the side of a 
driveway that led back to a small and unpreten- 
tious house. I approached the young lady and the 
little boy. She became frightened, but the little 
fellow came up to me, and, putting his hand in 
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mine, said, "We will go and play with the cobs in 
the corn-crib/' I saw that it was Httle Robert, and 
he was just as young as he ever was. The old man 
approached me and asked me if I wanted anything. 
I told him no, that I was a stranger there, and that, 
seeing the Httle boy, I was reminded very much of 
a little fellow I had known, years ago, in Ohio; 
that I had felt drawn toward him; but that I saw 
he was just a little boy, and it was years ago that 
I had known little Robert Robinson. It could not 
be him. The old man grasped me by the hand and 
said, "Is this you, Jimmie? Don't you know me, 
too?" He called the young lady toward us, and 
said to her, "This man was a little playmate of 
your mother's, my dear," but she seemed shy, and, 
after exchanging a few compliments and inquiries, 
I left the old man swinging little Robert in the 
hammock beneath the maple trees. I said, then, 
to myself, "Of all the creatures undeserving of pity, 
little Robert is one among a thousand." I have 
also said to myself, many times since then, when I 
have seen some poor, hard-worked, henpecked 
man striving to keep up with a class of people for 
whom he really does not care, and who care noth- 
ing for him, but for the sake of gratifying his wife 
and daughters, it may be, he sacrifices all the 
product of long years of skimping and saving, I 
say, I always feel like saying, "Remember old man 
Robinson." 



CHAPTER III. 

THE MORGANS. 

With the advent of the Morgans into the neigh- 
borhood everything seemed to undergo a change. 
It was as when a king dies, and a new one takes his 
place, in all that little realm which composed the 
old neighborhood. They were an exclusive family. 
There were two young ladies besides Rose, who 
was just a little girl, and would romp, and play, 
and could run as fast or faster than any boy in the 
school; especially if we were playing some game 
of catch, and she did not want to be caught by 
them. She had the rosiest cheeks I ever saw wear 
a blush. She had the prettiest pair of sparkling 
brown eyes that ever pointed a dart for Cupid. 
Her hair was a mass of brown curls that floated to 
the breeze on the playground, and gathered gold 
from the sunbeams and treasured it up to give a 
gloss to her ringlets sufficient to tempt a recluse 
from his cloistered cell. 

Rose and I soon became friends. Often, in our 

childish games of "black-man'* or "base," she 

would dart past me like a swallow on the wing. 

I had never been noted among my schoolmates for 

swiftness, for I had always felt so tired at playtime ; 

but it soon became known that I was the only boy 

in school who could catch Rose Morgan. Many 

were the long chases that she led me, away from 
(4) 
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Others, toward the close of the game, and, when 
sufficiently separated from the rest, she would feign 
to be almost exhausted and permit me to capture 
her. Then we would leisurely return to the play- 
ground through the shade of the old forest trees 
that surrounded the school house. The other 
scholars soon perceived the fact, and twitted us 
sometimes; but I only blushed, and she never 
appeared to care. Oh! how my heart would swell 
with pride, on a rainy day, when we had to stay 
indoors, as we frequently did. The teacher boarded 
at an adjoining farm house, and would leave the 
scholars to have a good time in his absence. We 
would sometimes play one of those old party plays 
that were so common in that dav, in which all 
would join hands in a circle, and, marching round, 
would sing that old jingle: 

" King William was King James' son, 
And from a royal race he sprung. 
On his breast he wore a star. 
Gold and silver, in the face of war. 
Go choose you East, go choose you West, 
Go choose the one that you love best. 
If they're not there, go take your part, 
And choose another with all your heart." 

" Down on this carpet you must kneel. 
Sure as the grass grows in the field; 
Salute your bride, and kiss her sweet, 
Now you may rise upon your feet." 

At the proper place in the song the one who was 
inside the ring would choose, from those who were 
marching round, the one he or she desired for a 
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partner, and, after kneeling and saluting each 
other, they would take their seats until all were 
chosen. It was well known, admitted and con- 
ceded, by both girls and boys, that Rose Morgan 
was by far the prettiest girl in our school, or in the 
whole community, for that matter, and it w^as with 
pardonable pride that I became her acknowledged 
choice in all such games. Many are the times that 
she has chosen me, and, after we would take our 
seats in the rear of the room, we would often pass 
the rest of the noon hour in looking over some 
book which she had brought from her father's 
library. She was not a particle prudish; was as 
innocent as a young dove that makes love to its 
mate, and coos sweet nothings on the edge of the 
parental nest. 

On our w^ay from school I always accompanied 
her, even though- it was out of my way somewhat, 
and I was always charged to *'hurry home from 
school." If I loitered any with Rose, however, I 
always made it up by running the rest of the way 
after I would leave her at the end of the lane that 
led toward my father's homestead. Oh, Time! 
Oh, those happy days! Why have they all gone 
and become absorbed in the great past, never more 
to be recalled? 

I said nothing to any one at home of my attach- 
ment to this little fairv, but mother would some- 
times quietly remark about my becoming so much 
more tasteful in mv dress. I wished for clean 
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clothes, and kept my boots, coarse though they 
were, greased and soft, and often, while greasing 
my boots before the old-fashioned fireplace, I 
would stealthily take my hand, or the greasy cloth, 
and wipe the bottom of the tea-kettle, or, reaching 
up the chimney, secure sufficient soot to make my 
coarse boots look blacker than they would other- 
wise have looked. Sometimes, when I would sit 
up with mother, while sHe darned or sewed, and 
when all the rest of the family were in bed, I would 
read my lessons for school, and sometimes a book 
which Rose had loaned to me. On several of these 
occasions my mother would ask me what I was 
reading, and when 1 would tell her, she would ask 
me where I got such and such a book. I would 
casually answer that Rose Morgan had loaned it to 
me. Once, I remember, she said, "Son, I am a 
little afraid you are wasting your time on following 
game that will fly beyond your reach. Remember, 
my son, that those Morgans are too lofty for such 
as you.'' 

I did not answer her, but read on. 

Rose told me that she never said anything to 
her folks about me, but that her father had espied 
us walking home from school together, one even- 
ing, and he had asked her who that boy was that 
she was walking with. When she told him, he said 
that I was going a good deal out of my way to go 
home from school that way, and for a while after 
that we walked home alone. I well remember that. 
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though I traveled the shorter way, it seemed much 
longer than the other way, and longer than it had 
ever seemed before in all the years I had gone over 
it. The woods seemed so lonely. The leaves 
appeared sodden, and my feet grew heavy while 
trudging my way through the forest depths. The 
birds appeared to have left the woods, all save an 
occasional turtle dove, which moaned as if it, too, 
had been condemned to travel home alone. Then, 
when I would reach home, although I had come by 
the shortest route, I was accused of loitering by 
the way. My work seemed harder, and darkness 
appeared to be hastening down upon me before its 
time. Nothing was in its place. I would have to 
hunt for the forks, the baskets and the buckets; the 
feed appeared more difficult to get at; and, alto- 
gether, I wished that I did not have to live on a 
farm, to work, and a thousand such thoughts would 
arise and follow me to my pillow, and would not 
down. 

The school term was nearing its close. For sev- 
eral days we had been going home together, speak- 
ing of what we were going to do in vacation. One 
day Rose said that she would probably never get 
to go to school there any more after that term; 
that she would have to go to a young ladies' semi- 
nary, away off, somewhere in Virginia, where her 
sisters had gone to school, and after that she 
would have to go down East to a college, some- 
where. She appeared sad over it. It was one of 
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thoMi warn) <Uiyh al>oul the first of April I had 
ha^l ihc incahlcjj tliat spring, and was i>erniitted to 
go lo school a month or two longer on account of 
not being strong, I had got a new pair of shoes; 
mother had bought them for me, and she hurried 
up my sjiring clothes, so that I really felt dressed 
up, with my new cottonade suit on and a pair of 
moderate! V fine shoes, the finest I had ever worn. 
The htock had been turned out to graze around the 
fence cr>rners of the fields that were being plowed 
for corn. The days were becoming much longer, 
and on this evening, instead of walking in the road, 
liose and I lingered along, upon the inside of the 
woodland that adjoined the school house. This 
woodland was covered with a thick, springy sod 
of bhie grass, which was very pleasant to walk 
upon when it was dry, as it then was. There were 
Home little white daisies, or "bell-flowers," we used 
to call them, and a few little Johnnie-jump-ups, 
the first blossoms of spring, growing among the 
grasses. We had gathered quite a handful of these, 
ns we aimlessly wandered along toward our homes. 
Some little Iambs were playing around the root and 
trunk of an old tree that had been blown down; 
skipping anil jumping, bunting each other, and 
then scampering away. Sometimes they would all 
start and run after each other; then one would 
jitmp upon the old tree trunk, and, losing its bal- 
ance, would go over. Then all of the others w^ould 
follow in its train. We sat down upon the trunk 
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of another tree, near by, and Rose told me that she 
supposed that she would not get to see me very 
often after school was out. She said that she was 
very sorry indeed, and asked me if I cared. I 
almost wept as I told her that it would be the 
greatest sorrow of my life. While she was toying 
with a broken limb, that peered from the trunk of 
the tree upon which we were sitting, she tore off 
the sole of her shoe. She was just going to throw 
it away, when I begged her to give it to me. She 
asked me what I wanted with it; I told her, to 
remember her by, as I was not worthy to have any- 
thing above the sole of her shoe. She gave it to 
me, and, chiding me for my want of ambition, said 
that I could make myself worthy, not only of her, 
but of any lady in the land; that she liked me, and 
always would do so; and I vowed likewise. Thus 
we separated, as next day but one closed the term 
of school, and the happiest period of my existence 
from then until now\ 

Now, you have the love story of my life — at 
least the first chapter of it. Do you consider it 
worthy of a place in this BOOK of mine that you 
have agreed to write for me? If so, it will be, per- 
haps, by far the happiest chapter of the whole 
volume. 



CHAPTER IV. 

A WORD WITH THE READER. 

I trust that the reader will pardon a little digres- 
sion which I wish to make at this point, and which 
I deem necessary to the better understanding of 
some of the things connected with the writing of 
this history, if not directly with the real work itself. 
I might have spoken of them in the introductory 
chapter, and thus avoided interrupting the thread 
of the narrative; but, seeing that that chapter was 
already becoming of too great length, I thought it 
best to place them here, and it may be, elsewhere 
throughout the work, that they may serve as guide- 
posts along the way. It would be considered an 
anomaly for the • authorities to place all of the 
guide-boards at the beginning, or end, of a long 
road, and it would oftentimes confuse the traveler, 
and be of no benefit to the one who might chance 
to come upon the road at some intermediate point. 
I will, therefore, trust to the kindness of any readers 
for forgiveness for this digression. 

It will be remembered that I stated that I under- 
took the writing of this history with but very little 
preliminary arrangement or thought as to what 
might be involved in the task. I seemed to be 
drawn into it partly out of curiosity, I think, as I 

now view my motives and emotions, at the time; 
(80) 
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it was a sort of sympathy which I did not then, nor 
do I now, fully understand. It was an almost invol- 
untary surrender of all of my faculties to this man, 
who was an entire stranger to me. 

Almost at once, that winter afternoon, I began 
the work of writing down what he might wish to 
say, and had no thought of what he was saying, or 
I was doing, until the twilight began to darken the 
dimly lighted office in which we were seated, and 
made it difficult for me to see the characters on the 
keyboard of my typewriter. I could not find a 
place to stop. The flood of his story appeared to 
be at the end of his tongue, as he sat beside me and 
contemplated each sheet of the paper, as it came 
from the machine, with a peculiar look of intense 
satisfaction. At last I was forced to remind him 
that it was becoming too dark to see what I was 
doing, and that I would have to cease writing for 
the present. We had not said a word about where 
he was stopping, or would stop. I arose from the 
table, arranged the manuscript on the side of the 
typewriter, placed the cover over the machine, and 
proceeded to arrange the office for the night. He 
began to fold up his bundle, which had lain on the 
lounge, at the left of where I had been sitting, and 
almost in front of him. I put on my overcoat, and 
was waiting for him to complete the arrangement 
of his package, which he slowly and methodically 
proceeded to do, and not a word had passed 
between us since I had ceased writing. 
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I went to tlj4^ tit'dr iUxjr, tried the lock, to see 
tliat it wuh fastened; oi>ened the front door and 
^M>i>ed i\it cHich of tlie spring lock, so that it would 
Jo<k itj><'lf when the door was closed I glanced at 
the njanuscript as if I scarcely knew what to do 
with it, I hardly felt that it belonged to me, and 
i perceived that he, too, was looking at it with 
ttonu'lhing of the same feeling. At last I said, 
**Shrill J lake care of this, or will you?" He said, 
'*Jl belongs to you. You can do as you like with 
it." I had thought that I should like to take it 
home, to show it to my wife, who always mani- 
fesleil a <leep interest in all of my work, but yet, I 
n«*vt*r said anything to her of the private business 
which 1 did for others, and she never manifested 
any ciniosity in that regard. Upon one occasion, 
however, a short time after we were married, I 
always imagined that she felt somewhat pained. A 
closely- veiled lady called upon me, at our home, 
one evening, anil asked to see me alone. I took 
her to the parU)r. and we remained there for quite 
a tinus engaged in conversation about her affairs, 
wliich she wished to remain a profound secret, and 
about which she devsired to ask mv advice. After 
she had gone, my wife, who had, as she thought, 
had my entire confidence, up to that time, asked 
n^e who that lady was, and what she wanted, I told 
her that the laily wished both her name and the 
nature of her business to remain a profound secret; 
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that it was a professional secret, and, much as I 
would love to tell her, I dare not do so. From that 
day to the present, my wife has never asked me the 
nature of a client's business, or any other question 
concerning my professional affairs. At first I 
thought she was pained at this forced restraint 
between us. She may have been, but I have long 
since concluded that her good sense, and full con- 
fidence in me, at once and forever silenced all 
inquisitiveness on her part concerning affairs which 
I dared not confide to her. But always, in every 
matter that was not strictly professional, but per- 
tained to her welfare as well as my own, I have, 
since that time, confided in and revealed to her. 
All of my literary productions have been read to 
her, first of all, and when I have seen her eyes 
kindle with delight, I have flattered myself that 
others also would receive what I had written. I 
have since learned that she was not always a true 
critic, for her affection would sometimes bias her 
judgment. However, since this afternoon's work 
was such a departure from all precedent, since it 
looked toward what we had often spoken of, as a 
part of my career, the writing of a book, I longed 
to take it at once and show it to her, and see what 
she thought of it. All of these thoughts flashed 
through my mind, as I stood there gazing upon 
that little pile of manuscript. I surely must have 
shown in my face some of the desire of my heart, 
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and, upon receiving his statement, that it belonged 
to me, I wrapped it in the daily paper, and pro- 
ceeded to close the office for the day. I opened 
the door, and he preceded me, and stood just out- 
side until I went out, and closed the door. 

Not a word had vet been said about the time of 
our future meeting to resume the work; not one 
word as to where he was to lodge. I considered 
myself as his benefactor, at that time, to the extent 
that I was doing what he wished so ardently to 
have done. I never, for one moment, considered 
that he was doing anything for me, in helping me 
to do w^hat I, also, had longed to do. I argued 
with myself that it was no affair of mine where he 
ate or lodged. My wife was doing her own house- 
work at this time, our daughter was away at school, 
and our little family consisted of my wife, myself, 
and our little son, William Stanley, not yet six 
years old. We were happy and contented, and 
enjoyed the privacy of our own cozy little home, 
and there was no room at our fireside for a stranger. 
Then, when I considered the pecuHar aspect of this 
man — for, really, I had not looked at him during 
the entire afternoon but a very few times — I had 
no thought of taking him into my home. He had 
his bundle under his arm and his stick in his hand, 
and thus he stood waiting beneath the wooden 
awning that projected over the street and front 
door of my unpretentious little office. He appeared 
to be waiting for me, as I leisurely closed the door. 
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I had hoped that he would take himself off at once 
to some place of lodgment; for he had said to me 
that he was not so poor as he looked. He gazed 
directly into my eyes as I emerged from the door. 
It was fast becoming night, as it does, suddenly, 
at this season of the year, at J. I had already 
delayed my home-going to beyond my usual time, 
having been engaged as you have seen. My wife 
had started my little son up to the office to ascer- 
tain if I would be home to supper soon, and he was 
coming, skipping along, as was his habit. He 
scanned the man who was with me with a certain 
feeling, as I thought, of dread or fear. He said, as 
he drew near, 'Tapa, why don't you come to sup- 
per? What did you bring me from X.?'' I re- 
marked to him that I was just now coming home, 
and that I had been so busv all the time I was at 
X. that I had gotten him nothing. He looked 
somewhat disappointed, for he always looked for 
something when 1 went away from home, and I 
very seldom disappointed him. He said, "Well, 
give me a penny, then, or a nickel. I want to buy 
a top. All the other boys has got 'em." Just then 
the stranger said, **That is your little boy, is it? 
'Stanley,' did you call him? After the great ex- 
plorer, I presume? I knew him well. I was with 
him on all of his perilous journey, and that will be a 
part of the story I have to tell you," and just then 
a nickel dropped at my little boy's feet. I did not 
see him drop it, but vStanley did, and, picking it 
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Up, said to me, "Oh, papa! see what that man gave 
me. Papa, who is that man?" The stranger 
remarked to him, "You may call me Uncle Jim." 
The child at once approached him, and said, 
"Thank you. Uncle Jim, for the nickel." He took 
hold of his hand and said, "Are you going to stay 
all night at our house?" And we started down the 
street toward my home, which was situated only 
about a square below the office, on the same street 
and on the same side of the street. 

The strange man kept up a rambling talk with 
the child, who asked him a dozen questions before 
we reached the gate. Had he been some distin- 
guished client, I would have had no hesitation in 
asking him to share my hospitality over the night; 
but here was a man whom I have attempted to 
describe. Would you, gentle reader, have felt like 
taking him into your home and making him your 
guest? Each one may answer for himself or her- 
self. I, apparently, could not help doing just as I 
did, and I walked up on my front veranda, opened 
the front door of my house, and bade him enter, 
which he did, still holding little Stanley by the 
hand. He was the host, and said to his mother, 
who came into the room at that moment, "Mamma, 
this is Uncle Jim, and he gave me a nickel. See? 
He's going to stay at our house all night." He 
addressed my wife very courteously, saying, "Good 
evening, madam; I hope I shall not cause you any 
unnecessary trouble. Anything will be godd 





Stanley : " Who is that man, Papa ? ' 
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enough for me. Your husband and I have a little 
business which will necessitate our being thrown 
together for a time, and I much prefer the quiet 
seclusion of a private house to the prying publicity 
of the hotels." He set his bundle on the hatrack, 
and cautioned the little boy "not to touch it for 
anything, as it might go off." 

I told him to be seated, while I proceeded to do 
up my chores for the night. He asked me if he 
might accompany me, and said that he would like 
to know what all I had to do, so that he might do 
it for me in the future, in case I became so busy 
that I could not. I readily 'consented, as my wife 
looked as if she really did not wish to be left alone 
in the house with him. Little Stanley went with 
us, holding him by the hand and asking questions, 
such as, "Where have you been all this time? I 
never heard papa say anything about my Uncle 
Jim. Why didn't you come to our house Christ- 
mas, when we had the big family dinner, and all of 
the folks were here? Are you goin' to stay at our 
house forever and ever?" Often not waiting for 
an answer to his questions, he plied him with 
another upon an entirely different subject. 

The man helped me to do the little chores, such 
as throwing down the hay for the horse, closing 
the chicken house, and carrying in the coal, follow- 
ing my every footstep like a spaniel. My work 
done, I washed my hands and face at the kitchen 
sink, and asked him if he desired to wash. He 
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replied that he would wash his hands a little, but 
did not wish to wash his face. (And let me here 
parenthetically remark that he was never seen to 
wash his face during his entire stay at our house. 
But our neighbor, who lived in the adjoining house, 
has since said that she would frequently see him 
from her upstairs bedroom, doing something like 
painting his face, or putting something on it, quite 
early of a morning. He always locked his door at 
night, and rose quite early every morning, during 
his stay.) My wife announced that supper was 
ready, and I invited him to a place at the table. 
The seat my wife had prepared for him was oppo- 

• 

site my little boy, who sat at one side of the table, 
but Stanley insisted that he might *'sit by the side 
of Uncle Jim," and gained his point, as he usually 
did in such matters. My wife, as usual, apologized 
for the quality of the meal, which was really very 
good, she saying that the biscuits had become cold 
and sodden by standing. She also said that we 
would have had the table in the dining room had 
she known we were going to have company. He 
protested against any changes being made in our 
ordinary fare, or methods, on his account, and said 
that under no circumstances would he permit my 
wife to do differently from what she would do were 
he not there. He ate hearty, appeared to enjoy 
the meal, ate like one accustomed to the best of 
table manners, and said nothing to any one but 
Stanley, unless he was particularly addressed. 
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He pleaded fatigue, shortly after supper was over, 
and, my wife having come into the sitting room, 
he said that if he might be shown to his room, he 
would retire. My wife prepared my daughter's 
room, and I accompanied him to it, he being par- 
ticularly careful to take his bundle with him. 
Before I went down stairs I heard him turn the 
key in the lock of his door, and my wife insisted 
that I should fasten the bolt of the stair door before 
I retired for the night, thus doubly locking in this 
strange creature, who had fastened himself upon 
us in this manner. Mv wife asked me, so soon as 
we were alone, what all this meant. Why I and all 
of my family, during twenty years of our married 
life, had kept this secret from her. Who this 
wretched looking creature was whom I permitted 
my child to denominate his "Uncle Jim." She said 
that she hoped there was no "professional secret" 
about this matter that so nearly concerned her and 
her children. Great drops of perspiration stood in 
beads all over my forehead as I attempted to tell 
her all that I knew. I told her all that had oc- 
curred, except showing her the signs that he had 
given to me at the beginning. I read her all of 
the story which he had told to me, and which I had 
written. When I had finished, she said, "This 
comes of two things: your connection with those 
old lodges, and your writing those things for the 
papers, and you never got anything out of either 
one of them. Since you have undertaken it, how- 
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ever, I will not say one word. I will let that old 
tramp sleep in my best bed, all to gratify your ambi- 
tion; but please don't let Stanley call that man 
'Uncle Jim,' for what will the neighbors think?" 

We seldom alluded to the matter after that; he 
came and went in the same way during his entire 
stay. He would never permit himself to be alone 
with my wife in the house for a single moment, if 
he could avoid it, although he always treated her 
deferentially, and she always spoke kindly to him, 
as she said she felt sorry for him. 

Each Friday morning, during all the time he was 
there, my wife would find a five-dollar gold piece 
under his plate, which he would alw^s leave per- 
fectly clean, and inverted on the table, when he 
was through eating. She remarked at the noon 
hour about it, and tendered it back to him, but 
he would not accept it. We never saw him take 
it from his pocket or purse; and, in fact, we never 
saw him put it there, but always found it on Friday 
mornings after breakfast. My wife at first, and 
until after she had received two or three of them, 
thought that possibly they might be counterfeit, 
and she hesitated somewhat to off^er to spend them. 
But, wishing to make some purchases, one day, she 
bethought her of these coins, and offered them in 
payment for some goods. The merchant, who was 
a good judge of money, declared that they were 
pure gold, and accepted them readily. 

The neighbors said little or nothing to either 
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myself or wife about our strange guest. Little 
Stanley would not relinquish the consanguineous 
title, which he had fully accepted and adopted for 
his newly found relative (?), and he told all of those 
inquisitive people, who are indigenous to every 
little village, that the man was his "Uncle Jim/' 
One neighbor, who was just dying to know all 
about this mysterious personage who had taken up 
his abode with us, ran over one day to tell my wife 
that "the Missionary Society would not meet that 
week on account of the pastor's wife being called 
away (my wife had already been twice notified of 
the fact); and since my wife was on the programme, 
she thought sh€ ought to know it, so that she 
would not go to the trouble of getting her part of 
the programme ready, and since she was doing her 
own work, and then she had also noticed that we 
had been having company, and she thought it 
would really be too bad for her to go to all the 
trouble, etc., when the Missionary Society would 
not meet until the next week, and she felt it her 
duty to run over and tell her about it.'' My wife 
thanked her very kindly, and said she was glad that 
she had her part of the programme ready, as now 
she could dismiss it from her mind. The ladv then 
remarked, "I didn't know your husband had any 
other brothers besides the ones who have always 
lived about here," and my wife remarked that I 
did not have. Then she led the conversation back 
to the Missionary Society, and said she hoped to 
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have quite a surprise for the ladies in her paper 
about Africa, as she felt that she would have rather 
a unique article on the subject; and then, best of all, 
it would be entirely new, and not the same old 
stereotyped things, like those they always had, 
taken from dry old missionary reports. She told 
her to be sure to go, and the neighbor said she cer- 
tainly would. 

We soon began rather to enjoy the strange looks 
of inquiry, and mutually agreed not to say one word 
to gratify this idle curiosity that was springing up 
all over the village. Our guest had settled down 
as one of the factors of our lives. I never knew 
him to speak to any one in the entire village, except 
to the banker on one or two occasions, and to a 
certain Jew, or Hebrew, the only one we had at 
that time in our village. He was a Russian Jew, a 
shoemaker by trade, and he had a shoe store con- 
nected with his shop. I went with our guest, one 
evening, to get his shoe repaired, and in some way 
he discovered the nationality of the man, and after- 
wards I sometimes found him there, engaged in 
conversation with this Jew in his native tongue. 
I never knew of what they spoke, and even yet 
have never taken the pains to inquire. 

As it was at first agreed that the writing of his 
story was not to interfere with my professional 
duties, always, when a client would come into the 
office, Jim would retire to the rear room; and, if I 
was likely to be engaged for some time, he would 
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walk out and about through the town. I do not 
now remember a single occasion when he did not 
take his bundle with him. He carried it back and 
forth from the oflice, morning, noon and night; it 
was as much a part of his being and existence as his 
shadow. Whenever we were likely to be engaged 
for several hours at the story, he would unwrap it, 
always with the same precision as to strings and 
straps, and he would occasionally pause, as if study- 
ing some of the numerous scraps of printed matter 
which he had, or looking at some writing, and once 
he was deeply interested in the perusal of the parch- 
ment. But, in pursuance of the request that I 
should ask him no questions, I did not do so, but 
let him take his own way, having been assured by 
him that he had the proofs for everything that he 
said or would say. Some days, when I would have 
to be gone all day, I would announce the fact at 
breakfast, and, after inquiring what time I would 
probably return, he would take himself off, some- 
times in one direction and sometimes in another, 
and would not make his appearance again until I 
had returned. 

He was one of the most engaging conversation- 
alists I have ever seen, having traveled all over 
Africa, Europe and Australia, and having been an 
observer of the little things, which are deemed 
beneath the notice of those stilted writers who write 
for publication. Having learned of his extensive 
travels, my wife stated to him one evening, just as 
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he was going to retire, that she had been placed on 
the programme for a subsequent meeting of the 
Missionary Society, and her subject was "Africa/' 
She kindly asked him if he would object to giving 
her a few points of interest. He readily consented, 
and, laying down his bundle, which he had already 
taken up, preparatory to retiring, he took the prof- 
fered chair. In response to a few inquiries as to 
the nature of what she wanted, he proceeded, with- 
out any prompting, except the eager attention and 
avidity with which we devoured what he said, to 
give us more real, genuine information about 
Africa and its people, its marvelous resources and 
products, than we had ever read of in all of our 
lives. 

It was midnight before we were aware of it, so 
interested had we been. And from that night 
began the narration by him of the most wonderful 
stories of the different countries in which he had 
traveled that we had ever heard. From that time 
the magazines had no interest for us, and lay uncut 
upon our tables and shelves. We would deplore 
the coming of company of an evening, as when our 
friends would drop in for a social chat he would 
always leave the room at once and before he would 
permit us to open the door and admit the strangers. 
Thus no one but my wife and I were ever permitted 
to hear him tell of his travels and adventures. 
Then we began to count as so much precious 
knowledge lost all of those lonely evenings he had 
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passed up in his room before my wife thus drew 
him out. He perceived that we were deHghted, and 
his face would brighten as he saw our appreciation 
of what he had to give us. 

Thus much have I now given by way of expla- 
nation, and I hope it has not had the effect of dull- 
ing the interest that may have been awakened in 
this unfortunate man's history. I might add that to 
us he became almost a necessity. 

He permitted us to call him by different names: 
to Stanley he was always "Uncle Jim"; to me he 
was just plain '7^"^/' while my wife asked him once 
what she should call him, and he said that she might 
call him ''James,'' if she liked. Thus we each de- 
nominated him, when we spoke to him or of him, 
and I shall henceforth do so in this narrative when 
occasion shall demand it. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE CRITS. 

I neglected, or omitted, to say that the advent of 
the Morgans into our community was at the begin- 
ning of the great Civil War between the States. I 
omitted, also, or forgot, to say that when Mr. Rob- 
inson sold the farm to Mr. Morgan he reserved, in 
a separate agreement, the right of a certain family 
to reside upon the farm so long as Mr. Morgan 
should own the land. This family occupied the old 
log house in w^hich Mr. Robinson had lived before 
he built the new house. This old cabin had been 
moved to another place on the farm, and when the 
Morgans came it stood up along the lane that led 
to my father's farm. Only the log part had been 
removed to this new location. It consisted of only 
two rooms downstairs and a sort of attic overhead. 
The lower rooms had no ceiling except the loose 
plank that constituted the floor of the upper room, 
which was low and unceiled. The rough rafters, 
lath and shingles composed the only ceiling of this 
garret, and into these rafters had been driven nails 
of all sizes, upon which had hung the wardrobe of 
the Robinsons for two generations. Here had been 
suspended the sacks of seed corn, to mature thor- 
oughly; here had been hung the pharmacopia of 

that large family for years, consisting of roots and 
( 96 ) ' 
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herbs, dug and gathered at their proper seasons, and 
always kept in readiness to be administered to the 
wants and necessities of the early pioneers of this 
country. The upper room was reached by a rough 
ladder, made out of a sassafras pole, with rungs in 
it. This ladder had been in use so long that it had 
become very light, and could easily be taken up 
into the attic, and the "scuttle-hole,'' as the door 
was called, could be closed by simply placing some 
loose boards across on the upper joists, so that one 
would never know that there was an upper room 
to this house. 

There were two outer doors to this cabin, one on 
each side. Before it had been moved a large fire- 
place had occupied almost the half of one end. It 
had been an "outside fireplace," as they were called, 
and in its time had done good service in enabling 
the Robinsons to rid themselves of many cords of 
surplus timber when timber was a drug in the mar- 
ket. But of later days, w^hen timber had become 
scarce, it took too much wood to run that old kiln, 
and when the house was moved the end was w^eath- 
erboarded where the chimney had left a great cavity 
or opening in the wall of the house. It was weath- 
erboarded with rough boards on the outside and 
dressed lumber on the inside, leaving quite a space 
between them. The house stood with the end 
toward the road. There were two windows, of one 
sash each, in the upstairs, one in each end. There 

was a small, rough, "lean-to" shed at the end far- 
(5) 
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ihcsl from the road, which was used as a kitchen in 
tlie summer and as a woodhouse in the winter. 
'i*here was a small plot, of perhaps a half acre, of 
land fenced off with the house for a garden or truck 
patch. 

The family that occupied this house consisted of 
the Widow Crittenden — "Old Anna Crit," as she 
was known — and her three children: one son, 
Christopher Columbus Crittenden, known simply 
as "Chris Crit/' and two girls, Margaret Ann — 
"Mag't Ann" — and vSarah Jane, known as "Sal 
(!ril/' 'i*hese folks had been with the Robinsons 
for years; nobody knew how long. The girls were 
reckless, wild and lazy, though they \vere not bad 
looking. I never knew which was the elder. Sal 
was rather the prettier one, but Mag't Ann was the 
livelier. Chris was not considered very bright by 
the neighbors, and all he was ever known to do was 
to hunt, fish, trap for muskrats and other fur-bear- 
ing animals, and to make ax-handles. He could 
make the best ax-handles, I have heard my father 
say, that he ever saw. He seemed just to have a 
sleight for it. He left his marks throughout the 
timber, all over that section of the country, where 
he had found young hickories growing, of about 
six or eight inches in diameter. He would cut a 
notch about half way in, on one side, near the 
ground, and another about three feet up the tree, 
and bolt out the half of the tree, leaving the rest of 
it standing. Hundreds of such trees as these could 
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be found in the forests for miles around, in almost 
every direction, and everybody knew that "it was 
some of Chris Grit's work,'' and they said nothing 
more about it. If one would take the timber to 
him, he would sometimes make up handles on the 
shares. This product, together with what he got 
for pelts in the winter, would keep him in tobacco, 
steel traps, powder, lead and fishing tackle, of which 
last he always had quite an assortment. In all of 
the years that I knew him, I never saw him work 
with, ride or drive a horse. He walked wherever 
he wanted to go. 

He went barefooted three-fourths of the year, and 
wore no suspenders at any time. Simply a coarse 
checked shirt and overalls were all that he wore in 
the summer, and a blouse, that he could tie around 
him, and another pair of overalls constituted his 
winter outfit, together with a pair of boots when it 
was too cold to permit of his going barefooted. 
He lived in the woods. He knew the habits of all 
of the birds, their calls, their nests, and how to find 
them, equal to Audubon. He could course bees, 
and the Widow Crit was seldom without wild 
honey in the house. He knew every squirrel den 
in the woods for miles around; every coon tree, and 
everv muskrat hole in all of the streams of the 
township. 

The honey and game which he secured in his 
wanderings constituted his entire contribution to 
the support of the family. The old lady received a 
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small pension as the widow of a later husband, who 
had been a K evolutionary soldier. He had sur- 
vived the ordeal of his marriage only a short time, 
but long enough to entail upon his surviving con- 
sort the right to a pension from the Government 
so long as she should remain his widow. 

This she did so long as she lived, but "on account 
of her children*' she resumed her former name for 
all purposes except to draw her pension, and but 
few ever knew^ that Anna Crit was not her legal 
name. None of the family could read or write, and 
Chris had only one accomplishment: he could play 
"The King's Head" on the violin with the bow in 
his left hand and the violin on his knee, instead of 
beneath his chin. He never grew tired of playing 
that one piece, and never learned any other. 

The old lady was very industrious; did washings, 
made soap, and helped at butchering and house- 
cleaning for all of the people in the whole neigh- 
borhood, and even had customers who came for 
her for miles away from her home. She always 
carried a little gray jug to get milk in, and a basket 
in which she could bring home any scraps from the 
table and a little pat of butter, which the good 
housewives almost always gave her. 

People wondered why the Robinsons kept the 
Crittendens on the farm, as the girls really had 
received a rather shady reputation. Some folks 
hinted that there was a reason for it; did not say 
what it was, but looked knowingly, and sometimes 
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winked, when they spoke of it. At any rate, when 
Mr. Robinson sold the farm to Mr. Morgan, he 
stipulated that the Crits should live on the farm so 
long as the old lady should live, or as Mr. Morgan 
should own the land, and provided that they should 
do the washings for Mr. Morgan's family every 
Monday. These were the terms of tenure by which 
they occupied the premises, even in an old cabin 
that had almost rotted down over them before the 
new house was built. This was the consideration 
for the future, and the old lady never made any 
other arrangements for Mondays during all of those 
years. 



CHAPTER VI. 

HENRY WISE, AND SOME OTHER PEOPLE. 

Soon the war came on. The Morgans had emi- 
grated from Virginia just as the clouds of dissen- 
sion were gathering — some said, "to save their 
hides" — but their sympathies were still with their 
old home. Strange it was, but nevertheless it was 
true, that they talked and acted as if they would 
much have preferred that the South should prevail 
in this sturdy conflict, rather than the North, where 
they had such a lovely home and all of their inter- 
ests were now located. This, also, strange as it may 
seem, was about the only thing that they held in 
common with my father. He had lived in Ohio, 
I think, almost all of his life; w^as never out of it, 
that I remember, but all of his sympathies seemed 
to go out for the "stricken Southland." Upon this 
common level only, did he and Mr. Morgan agree 
or have any similarity of tastes. They would dis- 
cuss the situation over the line fence between them, 
speak disparagingly of Lincoln, and prophesy all 
manner of evil things that could not help but hap- 
pen to those "hirelings" that were despoiling the 
South. Neither one of them would contribute a 
dollar toward carrying on the war, nor would they 
consent to let their sons go to it. 

And here let me revert to the first cause of real 

(102) 
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open hostility between my father and Mr. Morgan. 
It is true that at first my father did not just Hke 
Mr. Morgan because he had come in between him 
and the procurement of the Robinson house and 
farm. Although my father would never spend a 
dollar in fixing up his own farm — any more than 
was absolutely necessary to keep his stock within 
bounds and shelter, and to keep himself and family 
warm and dry — yet I think that he had secretly 
harbored the hope that he would some day obtain 
the Robinson property for much less than it was 
worth; and when Mr. Morgan bought it without 
letting it go to forced sale, it nettled him and 
rankled in his breast. Then, Mr. Morgan was not 
his style of a farmer. He did not work much him- 
self, as father always did, the latter often boasting 
that he never asked a "hand'' or one of his boys to 
do more work or different work from what he him- 
self was willing to do. Mr. Morgan was an over- 
seer of the work on his farm. He had a little brown 
pacing mare, which he usually rode over the place, 
and he always had two or three colored people 
working for him — "black people," they called 
them. 

He had fixed up the old, original Crit cabin, and 
had a colored family living in that, and they seemed 
to have brought with them, when they came from 
Virginia, a simple, old colored man named Henry 
Wise. He stayed about the house most of the time, 
slept in the wash-house, and dressed in old clothes, 
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which he had covered over and over with patches 
of different bright pieces of cloth and buttons. He 
was an odd genius; had no idea of the value of 
money; but certain kinds of work he could do as 
well, and as much of, as any man I ever saw. 

He helped the women folks to do their scrub- 
bing, to wash the dishes, to carry out slops; he cut 
and sawed all of the fuel for the family's use, and 
was a general roustabout on the farm. He ap- 
peared to represent either a last dying effort, or a 
feeble beginning, to establish and maintain a sort 
of slavery here in Ohio. The family claimed that 
they kept him simply out of charity; that he had 
been a slave of Mr. Morgan's in Virginia; and that 
they had given him his freedom, but that he had 
insisted on following them to their new home, and 
they had not the heart to drive him away. He was 
a great eater, and loved to keep up roaring hot 
fires in that old wash-house throughout almost the 
entire year. He had the most novel idea of future 
punishment, as adapted to the colored race, that I 
ever heard. He maintained that "the niggahs' hell 
will be a cold place, jest freezin' a' de time, an' da'U 
nevah be 'lowed to hab any fiah at a'." This, he 
conceived, would be the greatest punishment that 
could possibly be meted out to him. 

Old Mr. Morgan also had a little open buggy, in 
which he rode a good deal, always going to town 
in it, and carrying home his mail and groceries 
stowed away in the box, or "boot," as he called it, 
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He also quite frequently carried a little brown jug 
that just fitted under the seat, and what he got in 
it I never knew, except from hearsay and smelling, 
which latter I did on one occasion. I will not say 
what it was, but he always appeared to be happy 
and cheerful when he would have that little jug 
under the seat as he cama home from town. 

Mr. Morgan was a "high-toned" sort of an old 
fellow, and to any one who had ever lived in Vir- 
ginia or Kentucky, or had descended from that 
stock, he was hospitable and clever. He shaved 
himself every day in the year, all except a little 
patch of whiskers on his chin; not so much as a 
goat would feel honored to wear, and a little more 
than would be required to deck a good-sized tur- 
key gobbler. This little tuft he mowed around as 
a fellow would a stone in a meadow. Sometimes 
on a dark day, if he happened to be in a hurry about 
his toilet, he would leave a few stubs standing 
around the edges; but I do not think that in all the 
years I knew him he ever reduced the main body 
of that tuft by so much as a single hair. They were 
his sheet-anchor in all times of trouble and in 
domestic storms, such as hover over all households, 
and in which the head of the house appears to be 
the mountain on which such storms beat them- 
selves until they are exhausted. On all such occa- 
sions as these, if Mr. Morgan could only grasp this 
little tuft, he appeared to feel as safe as if he had 
been in a cyclone cave. I believe that if he had 
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been about to faint, or too intoxicated to walk 
steadily, if he could only have managed to fasten 
his grip upon this mainstay of his existence, he 
could have steadied himself and walked a tow- 
string. I believe, also, that if some evil-designing 
person, during his sleep, had denuded his chin of 
this, to him, "ark of the covenant," he would have 
been as helpless as Samson after he had patronized 
the first female barber that we have any account of. 
I have been thus particular in describing Mr. 
Morgan in order that the reader may the more 
thoroughly comprehend some other things that I 
may have to relate concerning him, and show at 
least one great difference between him and my 
father, wherein it may have been that my father 
was handicapped in his quiet struggle with this 
man; for let me say, right here, that my father 
possessed no such amuletic appendage. He wore 
no beard at any time, except that toward the latter 
part of each week his face would present the ap- 
pearance of an old scrub-brush that has been almost 
worn out. But, if it is a part of the creed of godli- 
ness to be clean, my father will have at least a rec- 
ord showing a due. regularity of credits standing 
on the Great Book where such records are kept. 
For, winter and summer, with as much regularity 
as a Shaker-tow^n almanac, on every Sunday morn- 
ing, my father would shave. I can see him yet, as, 
with his little wooden mug, a piece of hard soap, a 
little old paint brush and a cup of hot water, a piece 
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of newspaper, his old razor strop, and the little 
square glass that hung over the comb-case, he 
would take his seat at the back kitchen window and 
proceed to lather his face. Then, having stropped 
his razor, he would stretch the flesh of his face all 
out of recognition, and, pulling his nose first to 
one side and then to the other, he would mow 
down his crop of weekly accumulated stubble and 
underbrush. Then he would wash his neck and 
ears, put on a clean shirt, and be just as ''clean as 

* 

Mr. Morgan dare be." 

Well, it chanced that there was a vacancy in the 
office of Justice of the Peace, in our township, one 
spring. Old 'Squire Johnson, who had presided 
over the "life, liberty and pursuit of happiness" of 
the denizens of our township for the past quarter 
of a century, "was promoted" (at least, that was 
what the preacher said who preached his funeral), 
and it became necessary to have his successor 
elected — after a proper time had elapsed, to show 
that the people were not glad that he had at last, 
of his own accord, vacated the office. 

Without ever consulting mother or any of his 
home folks about it, for some reason or other, 
father took the notion into his head that he wanted 
to fill that vacant position. It may be that, after 
hearing that funeral, in which the official position 
of the departed had appeared to have counted so 
much in his favor, father hoped thus to make up 
that which he had lost by not giving anything 
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toward building the church. I do not know what 
prompted him to do it. In fact, we did not hear 
of it until along through the month of March, late 
of an evening, father commenced making fires in 
the sitting room. We liad no parlor, and sat in the 
kitchen, only using the sitting room when we had 
company or when there was some one sick about 
the house. Well, father either made the fires him- 
self or had some of the children make them, and 
along after dark there would sometimes be as many 
as half a dozen men who would come. He would 
meet them at the door and take them into the sit- 
ting room, and they would stay until quite late 
sometimes, and go ofif acting kind o' sneaking like. 
He would not allow any of us children in the room, 
except occasionally little Stephen A. Douglas, my 
youngest brother, another Democratic aspirant for 
Presidential honors in epitome. He was the baby 
boy, and went and came as he pleased. 

He would run in and out, and carry to the rest 
of the family, who were huddled in the kitchen, 
grim accounts of what was going on in the secret 
council chamber that had been inaugurated in our 
best room. He would tell us, ''They are going to 
do something to Mr. Morgan, sure. Goin' to beat 
him, or outrun him, and father can do it," and all 
that sort of stuff. 

Mother said nothing to us children about what 
was going on, if, indeed, she really knew, but I 
could see, the next day after these meetings, as 
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she would be cleaning up the sitting room, which 
those fellows had made dirty with their muddy 
boots and tobacco spit, that it nearly killed her to 
have her rag carpet soiled in that way; and the 
pretty white spread on our best bed was nearly 
ruined, one night when it rained, by them putting 
their old, wet, dirty overcoats on it. She had to 
wash it, and I heard her ask father if there were 
going to be any more meetings of that kind held 
there. She said, "If there are, I will put an old 
comfort on the bed." He did not answer her, and 
she got out her nice, pretty rose quilt and put it 
on the bed, so that things all looked nice again. 

True, I did not particularly care for old Mr. Mor- 
gan, but he was Rose's father, and I did not like 
the looks of things; I did not want him to be beaten 
up by those rough men who were coming to our 
house. I knew who they were, the most of them, 
for after the first night, when I saw father making 
preparations for another meeting, I stationed my- 
self out in the yard behind an old lilac bush, and 
watched them as they went in. They were mostly 
men of whom, on various occasions, I had heard 
my father speak in anything but complimentary 
terms. Most of them had never been at our house 
before, except to borrow money or pay interest, at 
one time or another, and I knew that they were 
mean men generally, who got drunk, went to horse 
races and shooting matches, and some of them I 
had seen playing cards in the woods on Sunday. 
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It was all a mystery to me, and I determined to 
find out what it meant, to forewarn Mr. Morgan 
in some way if they were going to do anything to 
him. 

It was the evening of a dark, sloppy, rainy day; 
I think, about the first of April. It had grown cold 
along toward night, and the rain had turned into 
snow. I had been out at work till late, trying to 
get some ground ready to sow in oats, and I was all 
wet and chilly by the time I had my feeding done; 
but, seeing a fire in the sitting room, I concluded 
that there was going to be another meeting, so, 
snatching a bite of supper, I announced that I 
would have to go and look after my muskrat traps, 
as I had been too busy for the last two or three days 
to go to see them. With that excuse, I left the 
table before the others were done eating, slipped 
around to the front door, which I had unlocked 
before I sat down to supper, and, stealing into the 
sitting room, I crawled under the bed. I still had 
my wet clothes on, but what did I care for that? 
I was used to all kinds of weather; so I lay perfectly 
still, except for the shivers of cold which occasion- 
ally ran over my body, and w^hich I sometimes fan- 
cied shook the whole house. 

Presently the company began to arrive, and I 
found that I had no need to remain quiet, for they 
kept up a continual noise. I grew almost sick of 
the tobacco smoke, which soon filled the room, and 
w^orse odors still than that began to taint the air. 
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Though it is my father's son who is telling it, 
and who, perhaps, ought not, yet, since it is the 
truth, I feel that I must not conceal it, but must tell 
the whole truth; and, therefore, I repeat that there 
was even a worse odor in that room than foul 
tobacco smoke. I had noticed, just at the foot of 
the bed, after I had crawled under it, a big jug set- 
ting there that I had no recollection of ever seeing 
about our place before. There was also a small, 
square box, with two glass tumblers upon it. They 
had been concealed by the curtains which were 
hung around the bed — *'bed-bannels," we used to 
call them. Spotless white they were always kept 
by my mother, and no odor, except of rose leaves 
or lavender, had ever before settled upon them. 

The crowd was hardly seated,before my father — 
oh! what made him do it? — came to the foot of 
the bed, pulled out that old jug and the two glasses, 
and poured out, time and again, tumblerful after 
tumblerful of the contents of that jug. I saw him 
take just a little of it himself, "to be sociable with 
the boys.'' It was too soon after supper for him, 
"but the rest must drink hearty," he said. Each 
one drank to "the future 'Squire of Elkhorn Town- 
ship, to him and his'n, and his good health." I 
did not know what it meant. I had never known 
my father to be sick a day in his life, nor even to 
miss a meal, except the time of which I have before 
spoken, when, in consideration of his being restored 
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to health, he had promised **to serve the Lord as 
long as he should live." 

Then father took from the foot of the bed the 
little square box and passed around the cigars. 
Each took one, some of them two, when urged by 
my father, but most of them said they would not 
smoke them then, but would smoke their pipes, *'if 
it's all the same to the 'Squire." And all he said was, 
**A11 right, boys, you kin use your own pleasure." 
This from my father! A man who had passed the 
bread and water at the quarterly meeting! Him 
of whom I had always thought, because he was 
pushed for time too much in the summer, was all 
that kept him from praying just the same as in the 
winter! Him whom I had heard talk down liquor 
as "double-distilled damnation," and who would no 
more have permitted one of his boys to smoke a 
cigar than he would have consented to them sign- 
ing his name to a check for ten dollars for the 
missionary cause; who, although he had chewed 
tobacco from his boyhood, always detested the 
smell of a pipe, and would not come into the house 
where poor old Anna Crit was smoking her pipe, 
while she warmed her feet, when she was at our 
house butchering. Him! my father! Actually to 
have bought a whole box of nasty cigars and a jug 
of whisky, and to be dealing them out here in our 
own best sitting room, where the preacher used to 
sleep, and where the little dead baby had been laid 
out, and little Mary Ann! I just thought the world 
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was coming to an end ; I felt that I should die. But, 
no! I was not ready to die yet, for I had not found 
out what they were going to do to Mr. Morgan. 

This was on Saturday night. Father had been 
to the county seat that day, and, I suppose, had 
bought those things there. He was all shaved up, 
too, and of late he had actually been shaving two 
or three times a week; the spring work coming on, 
too. I tell you, I was becoming mystified. 

Presently they called on Chris Crit — for he was 
one of the fellows who were there — to speak. 
Now, the idea of Chris Crit making a speech, when 
he could not read or write a word, was more of a 
mystery than ever. But presently he said, "Wall, 
'Squar,'' and the others laughed, and said, "A good 
beginnin'. Go on, Chris.'' He then said, some- 
what flattered by the compliment, "As I was a 
sayin', 'Squar, ye know what I told ye, ye can 
depend on. I don't 'ntend to vote for that thar 
rebel, if we do live on his ol' place. He treats pore 
white folks worse nor a nigger. Now, he come to 
me to-day, feelin' uv his little ol' chin whiskers, an' 
as meller as a peach, an' sez he to me, 'Now, Chris, 
I spo'se you know I'm a candidate fur Squar, an', 
owin' to what I've al'ays done fur you folks, I count 
on you a-votin' fur me. I hain't said nothin' 'bout 
it to ye before, fur T didn't think it war necessary. 
But I'll count on you, shore.' I nevah said nothin', 
fur I don't like to lie to no man right straight out; 
but, 'Squar, I'm a-goin' to vote fur you next Mon- 
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day, if Tm a-livin', an' you kin bet yore boots on 
that." And he sat down amid cheers. Some one 
suggested that they *'hev a nuther drink over sich 
a speech as that, fur it hed the right kind uv a ring 
to it." Father got out the jug again, and they all 
took a drink around, father taking a little taste, as 
before. 

Then some one called on Hank Ellis, a great, big 
fellow from the '*Big Woods," who, people said, 
had stolen a horse, although they couldn't prove it 
on him. He arose and said that he had canvassed 
the big woods *'deestrict" thoroughly, and that 
*'old man Morgan" wouldn't get a vote. "But," 
said he, " 'Squar, it's a-goin' to take some money 
to git 'em. I told 'em I'd have the scads, an' that's 
my bizness hyar ternight. If you've got the dough, 
I'll get the votes. Money talks these days. Old 
man Morgan's not been asleep, I kin tell ye that. 
He's up ter snuff, an' I'll tell ye right naow, if you 
'spect to keep us fellers under yore thumb fur the 
nex' three year, ye've got to shell out." Father 
said, "How much do you think it'll take to carry 
the big woods district, Hankins?" The idea of my 
father calling that old blackleg "Hankins," when I 
suspect no one had called him that since he was a 
little boy! "Wall, I calkalate it'll take abaout two 
hunderd dollars, 'Squar, as nigh as I kin figger it." 
Father said, "Wall, I've got the stuff," and he took 
the big pocket-book, which he used to keep his 
notes and things in, out of his breast pocket, and, 
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counting out on his knee two hundred dollars, he 
handed it to that thief and said, **IVe done my part, 
Hankins, now see that you do yours." The money 
in his possession. Hank said he could count on him 
every time. 

Then came Link Skinner, who had been in the 
penitentiary for passing counterfeit money. He 
was from the ''Hell's Neck Deestrict,'' and he and 
Bill Dobbins, from the **Cross-roads Deestrict,'* 
and Harm Kindig, from the " Tossum Holler 
Deestrict,'' following in train after Hank Ellis' pull 
on the poor old man, they got nearly a thousand 
dollars out of him that night. 

They emptied the cigar box, and father, throw- 
ing it in the fire, said he "did not like to have sich 
things round, they looked suspicious, you know." 
Several of them had empty bottles and flasks, and 
they filled them out of the jug. It was nearly Sun- 
day morning before they all left, running their 
horses up and down the road and yelling like Co- 
manche Indians. 

After they were gone father slipped the empty 
jug and tumblers out from under the bed, and, 
while he went down toward the old straw pile back 
of the barn, I slipped out and went up to bed. 

The next morning poor mother's eyes were as 
red as if she had an awful cold, and she spoke with 
a kind of "trimble" in her voice. Father said he 
had the headache, and guessed he would not shave 
that day, as he had shaved the day before, and 
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would have to shave the next day for the election. 
It was the first Sunday of April, and, as they always 
started the Sunday school on the first of April, 
father said that we should all go, but that he would 
slay at home; and he gave us each a penny to put 
into the missionary collection. He said that he 
had thought about it the day before, and had a 
dime changed while he was in town. "Now, run 
along, and be good children, and if anybody asks 
about me, tell *em Fm not a-feelin' well and stayed 
at home to read my Bible. Be sure and come 
home, Jim, in time to do the feedin' an' git the 
stock up out o' the pastur'." Really, as we started 
off, he clid go and get down the old family Bible, 
and we did not have to tell anybody a lie about it, 
anyhow. 

Old Mr. Morgan was at the Sunday school that 
day, and contril^uted five dollars toward buying 
some new song books for the Sunday school. He 
$hook hands with all of the men, and even spoke to 
me as pleasantly as if I had been entitled to vote. 
I listened around a little to hear what the men were 
talking about before Sunday school took up, and 
about all that 1 heard was talk about the election. 
'*Mr. Morgan's the man for the place; he's edu- 
cated, and a clever man, and a credit to the town- 
ship"; and one man said that if they did have to 
have a Democratic 'Squire, he believed in putting 
in a competent man. As soon as they saw me they 
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began talking about the crops, and, nudging one 
another, they went into the church. 

The Sunday school lesson that day was the first 
chapter of St. John. That strange chapter which 
begins, "In the beginning was the Word, and the 
Word was with God, and the Word was God. The 
same was in the beginning with God.*' They 
always opened the Sunday school with that same 
chapter every spring. I never knew what it means, 
for the teacher had never studied the lesson. I 
always wondered why they commenced the Sunday 
school with that chapter every year. Why didn't 
they commence with the beginning of Matthew? 
I suppose one reason of that is, that that chapter 
treats rather of family matters; but they might have 
taken up some other chapter, and let us come up 
to that first chapter of John sort o' gradually, so 
that the teacher could get a chance to study the 
lesson a little. But they never did. I used to think 
it was because we never got our Sunday school 
started until April, and that that was the chapter 
to begin that month with. It always puzzled me 
just about as much as the chapter did. Then, 
again, I have thought that probably they had that 
mysterious chapter at that time on account of the 
elections being held the next day. They are such 
mysterious things, you never know how they are 
going to come out until they are over. 

Somehow, that first chapter of John has always 
had a great deal to do with my aflfairs. It is in that 
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chapter that I first heard about the mysterious 
"Voice" that has come to me time and again; in the 
"Wilderness/* as I shall hereafter speak of, and 
even down by the "Devil's Lane/' by the alderberrj' 
bush. Oh, how often have I thought of that first 
chapter of John and wished that I knew more about 
it! It might have been quite different with me if 
I had. 

As it was damp in the woods, we all walked 
around the road, and I got to walk along a little 
piece of the way with Rose. I remember nothing 
that she said that day, except this, "If I could vote 
at the election to-morrow, I would vote for your 
pa," and I said that if I could vote, I would vote 
for her pa. I walked on home with mother and the 
other children, and mother looked very tired and 
sad. Poor mother! I felt so sorry for her. She 
had been wanting an addition built to the house, 
and some "boughten carpet" and things for the 
house, but father had said, "I jist hain't got the 
money to spare now to git 'em, but wait till after 
the 'lection." Some men owed him money, he said, 
but he did not like to push them just then, and for 
her to "jist be patient"; she would get them after a 
while. She said no more about it. I ached to tell 
her w^hat I had seen, but I thought she had enough 
to worry, about, and I said nothing to her about it. 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE ELECTION. 

On Sunday night father told us all that he 
wanted us to have breakfast by candleHght. The 
next morning at table he said that we boys must 
finish seeding the oats, and that he would have to 
go to the election as they had brought him out for 
'Squire, and he supposed that he would have to 
manifest a little interest in it, to please his friends; 
that he really did not w^ant the office, but that the 
best people in the township said he must have it; 
that it would be a disgrace to the township, they 
said, to elect that "upstart of a Morgan," who had 
lived there only long enough to entitle him to vote, 
especially when they had as good a man as he was 
to run for the office, who was an old and respectable 
citizen. Father said that, of course, there was 
nothing in the office, but it was right smart of 
credit to be called *' 'Squire" in a community like 
ours; that it would give him a chance to learn 
"right smart of law," to find out people's circum- 
stances, and "sich like," so that he had consented 
to accept the office. He did not suppose that there 
would be much of a fight for it, he said, "but I'm 
goin' up there to see that old Morgan don't vote 
no niggers on me." Mother said, "Now, pa, don't 
do or say anvthing to make hard feelings between 

(119) 
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Morgans and us. You know, they're our nearest 
neighbors, and, although we haven't associated 
with them or they with us, don't make no trouble, 
on the children's account." Father said he didn't 
expect to, if "old Morgan" just kept his place; that, 
as far as the children were concerned, his children 
were just as good as "that old refugee's children," 
and that he would let him know it if he "put on any 
airs" about him. Phoeba, my little sister, spoke up 
and said, "No, we hain't as good as Morgans, 
either. Rose Morgan's the bestest girl 'at ever 
lived, an' the purtiest, an' she likes Jimmie, an* 
Jimmie likes her, an' we hain't none o' us as good as 
she is, an' don't have nice clothes an' purty things 
to wear like she does, 'cause we can't afford 'em, 
an' ma sez so." Father's face got red, but he held 
his temper by some mighty effort. It was, I think, 
the first time I had ever seen one of his children 
dare to dispute his word in his presence. Mother 
said, "Phoeba!" and that was all that was said. 
But as we were going to the barn, after breakfast, 
while father was shaving, James Madison said to 
me, "That was a good un Phoeba hit the old man, 
wasn't it?" I did not say a word, for I was bub- 
bling all up on the inside, and I believed that if I 
had opened my mouth it would have all come out. 
We were putting oats in the field next to the 
road, and we saw the people all going up toward 
the polls. Some of them would stop and talk about 
it, and wonder how it would go. Some would say, 
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"Oh, the old nian'll beat him," and ride off, laugh- 
ing, but they did not say which old man. 

I might say right here that ours was strictly a 
Democratic precinct, and no Republican could be 
persuaded to run for any office except Township 
Trustee, as "they had to have one of them to make 
the elections fair," they said, on the principle 
spoken of in the Bible, where it says, "Behold a 
little leaven leaveneth the whole lump." Hence, 
the Republicans had to vote for a Democrat or vote 
for nobody, and it became "a choice between two 
evils" with them. Again I want to say that mother 
had come from a Republican family, and, although 
she did not say much, we boys knew that she was 
a Republican in principle, and took our choice. By 
this time you may probably know toward which 
side we leaned. I want to say, also, that Mrs. Mor- 
gan's people were all Republicans and Whigs. He 
had married her up North, and her people were 
very wealthy; but Mr. Morgan owned some slaves, 
and, until all of them were freed, neither he nor his 
wife received any money from her side of the house. 
That was a provision of her father's will, and Mr. 
Morgan stouted it out until about the time the 
estate was to be finally settled, when, being heavily 
in debt, he sold his slaves for what they would 
bring, with the exception of a few whom he eman- 
cipated, and thus claimed her share of the estate, 
and came North to invest it. Here he would be 

free from the temptation of going back to the 
(6) 
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**fleshpots of Egypt/' This much of the family 
history I learned from Rose. 

Along about ten o'clock of the day of which I 
speak, Mr. Morgan drove up toward the polls in 
his little trotting buggy, as calm and serene as a 
Judge of the Supreme Court. He saw us boys 
plowing and harrowing in the field, and he waited 
until we had reached the fence, when he said, 
*'Good morning, gentlemen. A leetle wet, isn't it, 
to be workin' in ground? Has yoah fathah gone 
up to vote yet? I thought that if he hadn't, he 
mought ride up along with me. I guess some of 
the folks heahabouts has taken a notion to run him 
and me foh the same office, but I hope it won't 
make bad friends of us. As fah as I am conce'aned, 
I don't kyah a fig fo' the office, an' if yoah fathah 
wants it, I 'spect to vote foh him. In fact, I 'spects 
to vote foh him anyhow; foh I'd hate it the mighti- 
est to be lake a man I hu'd of once daown wha I 
came from, who was a candidate, and who, thinkin' 
he mought get beaten foh the office, actually voted 
foh himself. So I shall sho'ly vote foh yoah fathah 
this time. Good day, boys; I don't want to keep 
yoh from yoah wo'k." 

He went up to the polls, voted, and, after shak- 
ing hands with everybody who was there (so I've 
heard), he went out, got into his little, old, open 
buggy and went home before we turned out for 
dinner. 

There is not much more to tell about that elec- 
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tion. When the votes were counted out, the poll 
books showed that there were one hundred and 
fifty votes cast. Father staid until Mr. Morgan had 
one hundred of them to his credit, and then he 
came home. I really do not know now just how 
many votes father did get, but I think I counted it 
up once on a financial basis, and, leaving out his 
own, Mr. Morgan's and Chris Crit's, which I do not 
know of his ever paying anything for, I think that 
they cost him in the neighborhood of sixty dollars 
each, provided he did not spend any more money 
than I know of. I never told mother about it, and 
I do not know that she ever knew it. I do know, 
however, that she never got the house fixed, nor 
the new carpet, nor the furniture. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE NEXT SUMMER. 

We did not hear the result of the election until 
the next day. We were all afraid to ask father any- 
thing about it, but suspected either that he had 
been elected by such an overwhelming majority as 
to make him vain, stuck up and too proud even to 
speak to his own family, or that he had been 
defeated so badly, that we dared not ask him one 
word about it. He ate a hearty supper, went to 
bed early, and was out sowing oats the next morn- 
ing by daybreak; and so long as he lived I never 
heard him sav another word about that election. 
Mr. Morgan was unusually clever, and I learned 
from Rose, that people had tried to make him mad 
at father by telling him that father had spent a 
thousand dollars on that election to beat him, and 
that it had come straight, etc.; but Mr. Morgan 
said that nobody could ever make him believe it, 
and that he thought that father himself had voted 
for him, else how could he have had so many votes? 
He had not spent a dollar, and had never asked a 
soul to vote for him but old Chris Crit, and he said 
that he did not care whether he had voted for him 
or not, as, in the end, he did not need it. He was 
very affable to father when he met him, and spoke 

kindly to all the rest of the family. He took the 
(124 ) 
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few books belonging to the office, and I always 
heard him highly spoken of in a judicial capacity. 
He was re-elected without opposition, and I pre- 
sume that, at that time, it was the "right man in the 
right place." 

The war came on that spring. Percy Morgan, 
the eldest son, who was at West Point when the 
family had moved to our neighborhood, and who 
had been home only a short time during the past 
year, came home at the beginning of hostilities, 
and at once talked of raising a company to go to 
the war. His father was bitterly opposed to this, 
would not give his consent, and he was too young 
to go without it, being only a little over seventeen 
years old. He was one of the most perfect speci- 
mens of glowing youth that I have ever seen. Tall 
for his age, straight as a gun-barrel, lovely brown 
eyes, and curling brown hair, a bright, open coun- 
tenance, ruddy cheeks, perfect teeth, and as lithe 
as an athlete. His manners were of that perfect 
style of the Old Dominion; courteous, kind to 
every one, and the idol of his mother and sisters. 
I often thought it would really be too bad for such 
an Apollo of a young man, with bright intellect, 
and a glorious future looming up before him, to go 
to be sacrificed. I told him once when he was at 
our house talking to Thomas Jefferson about going 
to the war, that he ought not to go. He asked me, 
"Why?" And all the reason I could give him was, 
"Because you are too nice." That expressed my 
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whole idea of it, and I do not now know that I 
could give any other reason, or a better one. 

But it seemed that his whole soul was imbued 
with the idea of going to the war, winning laurels, 
and leading hosts on to victory. He could talk of 
scarcely anything else; 'twas the sole burden of 
his thoughts, and he chafed under the parental 
authority that forbade him to go. He begged and 
pleaded with his mother to give her consent; said 
that his whole life's happiness depended upon it; 
that his education had looked solely to this career, 
and that the cause was just. 

Let me here remark that he shared none of the 
feelings of his father and the young ladies of the 
family, except Rose. The other two sisters were 
of the "South, Southy,*' and thus was this house- 
hold divided against itself. Finally, the young Hon 
would not abide longer within the tether, and one 
morning the whole neighborhood was alive with 
the news that Percy Morgan and our Thomas 
Jefferson had run off, and gone to the war. In a 
few days the word was out that Chris Crit had 
gone with them. Nobody had cared to inquire 
about him. He was frequently gone off for days, 
fishing and hunting, down on the Miami River, but 
Jess Morgan, the younger son of the Morgans, 
and an almost constant companion of Chris Crit's,^ 
who had kept the secret for almost a week, let it 
out, at last. 

I can not describe the turmoil or the scenes that 
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were enacted in that community, especially in the 
three families most interested in this trio of gallant 
sons of Mars. Criminations and recriminations 
were indulged in by each family as to who was to 
blame for the whole thing. Our folks thought it 
was Percy Morgan who had enticed Thomas Jef- 
ferson to go, and Morgans said it was Thomas Jef- 
ferson and old Chris Crit, both "sly dogs," who 
had coaxed Percy Morgan to go against his par- 
ents' will. Old Anna Crit said: "It was that 
young snipe of a Percy Morgan, and Thomas Jef- 
ferson, too, who got my poor, weak-minded boy to 
go off and git shot, like a dog." Finally, how- 
ever, three separate envelopes, each bearing the 
stars and stripes in the upper left-hand corner, and 
postmarked at Cincinnati, Ohio, one addressed to 
mother, one to Mrs. Morgan, and one to Mrs. 
Anna Crit, all in the same bold hand, contained the 
information that each one was to blame, and the 
request to "blame no one else." The bleeding- 
country had called them, they said, and they had 
obeyed the call, and were then, or soon would be, 
on their way to the scene of conflict. 

All of the letters were of about the same tenor 
and effect. Thomas Jefferson's letter was written 
by himself, while both of the others were written 
by Percy Morgan. I will not dwell longer upon 
this painful subject and the heartaches that were 
suffered in all three of those homes. Father said 
that he needed Thomas Jefferson then, the worst 
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he had ever needed him; that he had been able to 
do a man's work for only a year or two, and then 
he had gone off just when he could pay for his rais- 
ing. Mother only cried and said, "My poor boy! 
My poor boy! I only wish that we had been kinder 
to him; that his home had been pleasanter for him; 
then perhaps he might not have gone, and if he 
ever does live to come back, I hope it may be hap- 
pier for him." She said this, who had done all she 
could, with no encouragement, to make him, and 
all of the rest of us, have a happy home. Oh! how 
my heart did ache for mother! I felt so sorry for 
her that I forgot all about Thomas Jefferson, and 
tried to tell her that, maybe, he would not have it so 
hard there as he had had it at home; and I really 
believe that the poor soul did get some grains of 
comfort out of what I said to her. I tried to cheer 
her all I could by being a good boy, and never giv- 
ing her a moment's worry about me. 

I will not attempt to give, in a consecutive way, 
the events that occurred after the boys went to the 
war, but will narrate first one thing and then 
another, which I wish to have written down, and, if 
you wish to verify them, and to put them into some 
regular form, with regard to time, you can do so 
hereafter, and I shall endeavor to assist you; but, 
after this lapse of time, and, also, considering the 
nature of those things, and those long, long days, 
and longer nights, it is not much wonder to me that 
I can not keep things in rotation, in my mind. 
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We heard from Tom (I mean Thomas Jefferson) 
every once in a while. He ahvays wrote to mother. 
Sometimes he would have Percy to back his let- 
ters for him; then, again, they would come, back- 
ing and all, in his irregular, scrawling hand, and 
would sometimes state they were written on a chip, 
or on his knee, while he was lonely, and out on 
picket. He never complained, said he was well, 
and always had a word for old Mrs. Crit, saying 
that Chris was a good soldier, and "bunked'' with 
him and Percy, until Percy became Corporal, then 
a Lieutenant, then First Lieutenant, and finally a 
Captain, which he did in time. Tom also tried to 
tell us some of the happenings of the war; how he 
had come very near to being shot once or twice, 
and almost captured a time or two, and about 
Chris's first experience at Stone River; but I will 
let Percy tell that, as he was so much more fluent. 

Percy wrote home to his mother, regularly, every 
week; occasionally to his father and Rose, and 
sometimes he would address a letter to his other 
sisters, but they would usually be brief. Then he 
would never forget to write a letter for Chris, to 
his mother — **Mam," he always called her — 
every week or two, except when they were on the 
march, or in battle, and, always after every battle, 
he would write to let her know that Chris was still 
living, and getting along all right. Sometimes 
these letters were written when Chris knew nothing 
of them, for, not being able to write, Chris would 
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not think of it so often. Then, too, when Percy 
was promoted, Chris hated to bother him, as he 
had to write so many letters for the other boys. 
Tom told us that Percy was one of the "bizzyest" 
soldiers in the regiment, and yet, no difference 
what he would be doing, he would stop to hear a 
complaint, or to write a letter for some poor fellow 
who could not write; and he always did it so cheer- 
fully. Tom said he ''had not the heart to bother 
him," even to back his letters for him, since he had 
found out that his letters went through all right. 
Rose would show me all of her letters from 
Percy, and one I must not forget. She carried 
them around until they were almost w^orn out, and 
would read them to every one who would listen. 
This particular one I shall never forget, for she 
read it to me, and I heard her read it to old Mrs. 
Crit and several others. It was almost the first 
letter that Percy had written to her, and was just 
after the battle of Stone River. He went on to 
describe the battle, and to tell what a good soldier 
Tom was, "never flinching when the minnies would 
whistle around close to his head," but he said no 
word about himself, except this one expression: *1 
tell you, little one, it was a ticklish time. A fellow 
did not know but that the next bullet might hit 
him, for they are not like a locomotive, which blows 
its whistle before it comes, that you may get out 
of its wav: those treacherous little minnies never 
whiz till they get past. But," he went on to say, 
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*1 must tell you a funny thing about Chris. On 
the afternoon, or evening, of the first day's battle, 
there was a truce declared for a while, to enable 
each side to care for its wounded and to bury its 
dead; so hostilities ceased. But, after everything 
was as quiet as the grave — except for the cries of 
the wounded and the rattle of the ambulances clat- 
tering over the stones — away up the ravine, every 
now and then, could be heard the sharp crack of 
a single rifle. No attention was paid to it for a 
while, as it was thought to be, possibly, some sol- 
dier trying his gun, which might have gotten out 
of fix; but presently a deputation bearing a flag of 
truce came to our lines with the complaint that the 
truce was being violated, and that some one was 
shooting into the Confederate lines, killing a soldier 
at everv shot. The officers declared that it was 

m 

none of our regular men, but promised to ascertain 
the cause, and to put a stop to it, at once. Imme- 
diately an orderly was dispatched in the direction of 
the firing, and when they approached toward where 
the smoke was just settling down by the side of 
some rocks, what should they find but poor old 
Chris sitting there In the angle of two large rocks, 
loading his gun for another shot! The officer 
remonstrated with him, told him that it was against 
the rules, and that his orders were to stop it at 
once, and to bring him to headquarters. Chris at 
first refused to come. He said he had come down 
there to shoot 'Rebels'; that was what he had vol- 
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unteered for, and that was the best place he had 
found that day. He did not like to waste his 
ammunition, as they had been doing all day, just 
shooting through smoke and out into the air. He 
liked to see what he was shooting at, and he 
guessed that he had made several of the 'Johnnies 
turn up their toes' since he had been there, and he 
begged to be left alone. He wanted to hurry, he 
said, *and git this darned war over,' and if they 
would let him alone, he would soon put a stop to 
it, if thev would onlv furnish him the ammunition. 
But the officer, calling an assistant, took Chris to 
headquarters. I happened to hear of it, and, upon 
learning that Chris did not know of the truce, I 
went and spoke a word to the officer, promising to 
be responsible for Chris's conduct in the future, so 
that nothing was done with him. Thus was I 
enabled to do something for the poor fellow, who, 
I believe, would lay down his life for me; and you 
may tell his mother that I will make Chris my 
special charge in the future. I shall never forget 
the poor fellow's chagrin at being compelled to 
leave what was 'sich a good place to knock 'em,' 
as he told me that night." 

Work went on as usual on the farm that sum- 
mer. Father had to hire a hand in Tom's place, 
and, as to myself, I had taken some fresh cold that 
spring, caused somewhat, I presume, by my lying 
there under the bed that night with my wet clothes 
on. I said nothing about it, however, but would 
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cough, sometimes, almost all night. Mother would 
come to my bed, but I would pretend to be asleep, 
and she would feel my forehead, and once I felt 
something dropping on my face as she bent over 
me. I did not stir, however, for I knew what it 
was, and I felt so sorrv for mother. 

We had a great deal of work to do, and I went 
along with the hired man and Mat — as we always 
called James Madison — and father, and one day 
mother told father that he ought to let me do light 
work, as I was coughing night and day, and she 
thought that really I ought to see a doctor. I 
overheard mother say this one day when I was get- 
ting out the horse for father to go to town. I was 
at the watering trough, and he was putting on his 
coat. 

Father said, **Why, he never complains. He 
does about as much work as George (he was the 
hired hand), or Mat, either." He hadn't particu- 
larly noticed me, he said, "a-coughin' any more 
than he's done all last year; in fact, ever sence he's 
had the measles." He thought that it was fooling 
along the ditches with "them old traps," that was 
all that was the matter with me, and he would ''put 
a stop to that." With that he started out through 
the gate, calling, "J^"^' J^^^' Yon lazy rascal, 
hain't you never a-comin' with that are hoss?" 

I was never much of a hand to deceive my father, 
and I really do not know now whether I could 
have helped it or not; I sometimes think I could 
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have, and sometimes I really believe I could not. 
At any rate, just as I rode around to the front gate 
I began coughing. I could not stop, and as I got 
oflf of the horse the blood gushed from my mouth, 
and mother, running to me, cried, "My poor boy! 
Are they going to take all of my children from 
me?" Mv father hitched his horse, and mother 
took me in, gave me some salt to eat, and told 
father to get me some water. I sat down on the 
end of the porch and coughed lightly, occasionally, 
forming quite a little pool of blood and spittle 
between my feet. The hemorrhage was of short 
duration, however, and I soon rinsed my motitli 
and started to go toward the gate. "Where you 
goin'?" asked my father. "To git my team an' go 
to work," said I. "Well, I guess you needn't work 
to-day," said he. "The other boys '11 finish plowin' 
that corn over to-day, nohow, an' you kin he'p your 
mother 'bout the house." 

Mother told me to go into the house, and to lie 
down on the settee, a sort of lounge and cradle 
which father had bought at a sale somewhere. 

I started into the house; father started to get on 
his horse, and I theii heard and, looking through 
the crack of the door, saw more spirit displayed by 
my mother than I ever saw before or dreamed that 
she possessed. Her cheeks crimsoned as she spoke 
to my father, who looked as guilty as Cain must 
have looked when the Lord approached him in the 
field and inquired for Abel. She looked like a 
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lioness who had seen the blood of her whelps cov- 
ering her lair. Said she, in a strong yet modified 
tone, ''Will it take a coffin to convince you of 
death? Must the hearse be brought to the door, 
the grave be dug, and the funeral be preached, 
before vou will believe that death is abroad in the 
land? Must I sit by and see my children driven 
from home, or murdered by slow degrees, and not 
open my mouth? Are they not also your own 
flesh and blood? and are you so blinded by your 
grasping covetousness that you will see your chil- 
dren and mine dying by inches, and never pay no 
attention to it? No! I will not sit idly by any 
longer. I do not feel that it is doin' my duty as a 
wife and mother to see my children driven to death, 
day by day, and me hold my peace. I will not do 
it, either, George Washington Lovejoy, and I don't 
care what you say. I want a doctor sent to this 
house as quick as he can come, and I will see from 
this out that there's no more slow murders com- 
mitted here while I have anything to do with this 
place. Now, go and see to it that the doctor is 
here as quick as he can be brought." She turned, 
and I softly stole to the settee and was lying down 
when she came in. Oh, my God! Did I deceive 
my mother then? It has been one of the burdens 
that I have had to bear all of my life. 

I could hear the hoofbeats of my father's horse 
as he rode away. He went by the field where the 
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boys were plowing, took Mat's team and sent him 
after the doctor. 

Father plowed a round or two, and then came 
to the house. I heard him out at the pump. 
Mother, seeing him, asked if he had not gone for 
the doctor, and he said that he had sent Madison. 
He did not come in, but asked how I was, and 
mother told him that I was *'resting very easy." 
He suggested that the blood should be washed up 
before the doctor came, but she said, **No, let it 
be. He may want to see it, so's he kin tell jist 
what's the matter. Tve heerd that doctors kin tell 
by the looks of blood jist where it comes from and 
what's the matter. So, jist leave it alone, an' 
mebby that blood may inform you, too, what 
is the matter in this house." She came in, and I 
was still "resting easy." She got a basin of warm 
water, washed my face and bathed my hands and 
forehead. I can still sometimes in my dreams fancy 
that I feel her hands, soft, yet hard in places where 
the calloused blisters had formed, as they pass over 
my forehead, and I waken and say, sometimes, 
"Oh, Mother! Mother! Mother!" 

Soon the doctor came — good old Dr. Sparrow. 
How often have I seen him in that little, old, high- 
backed gig as he drove about ministering to the ills 
and necessities of both the bodies and the minds 
of his large clientele, scattered for miles over that 
country. He was such a good man. Cheerful 
always, even in the presence of impending death. 
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he would have some cheering word for both patient 
and those whose interests were so nearly allied to 
the sick or dying one. He used to say, "A merry 
heart doeth good like a medicine." He knew and 
could tell, in some intuitive way peculiar to him, 
what was the matter, not only with people's bodies, 
but also with their hearts and minds. He knew 
just how all of the people in that whole section of 
the country lived ; how they worked, how they ate 
and drank, and wherewithal they were clothed. He 
never spoke of these things unless it was to do 
good. Then he could be plain; yea, like the w^ord 
of the Lord, "sharper than a two-edged sword." 
He could "speak out in meetin' " when it was nec- 
essary. 

He came; father met him at the gate, hitched his 
horse, and, when asked "What is the matter out 
here?" he replied, "Jimmie's been a-bleedin' at the 
lungs, I guess." He said that I had been exposing 
myself a great deal the past winter "by runnin' up 
and down the crick after mus'rats, and, besides," 
he guessed, "he's never got over the measles jist 
right, an' this mornin' he tuk a spell o' bleedin'." 
The doctor examined the blood a few moments, 
and then came into the sitting room, where I had 
gone before he came, and was resting on the settee. 
He came in, bustling, cheery, as if he had been 
coming to a wedding; spoke to mother, shook 
hands with her and said, "Well, Emily, how's the 
world a-usin' you?" Then he approached me and 
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said, **HelIo! James Madison William Henry Har- 
rison Skeesics, what's the matter with vou now?" 
I told him '*not much," I guessed, and he said, 
'*Wcll, you ought to know." He took me by the 
hand, felt of my pulse, looked at my tongue, 
leaned over me and put his ear to my breast, 
then to my back, listened a while, and finally asked 
mother if I had been "coughing much lately." He 
asked me what I had been doing that morning, and 
if I had been lifting anything heavy. I told him 
nothing except father's big saddle, that was all that 
1 had lifted. He told me that I must not lift it 
again for a little while, that I was too small to lift 
a man's saddle; and then he called for a glass and 
some water, took out his medicines, and left some 
drops and powders to be given me. He told 
mother not to let me exercise much for a few days; 
that he thought I was "kind o' run down a little," 
as if I had been overworked, or had done too much 
"running up and down the creek, likely," this last 
as he looked toward me. I told him I had not had 
time to go up and down the creek much lately, and 
then he said to mother that she would have to be 
careful of me for a while, and that, although I 
ought to be out of doors a great deal in fine 
weather, I should not work, or this trouble might 
come back on me. "Then," he said, "I shall not 
answer for the consequences." I was young, he 
added, and, with care, I might outgrow it and die 
with old age; but that the next few months would 
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tell the tale with me, and that when some of the 
family came to town he would fix me up a tonic, 
and it would not hurt mother to take some of it, 
too, if he was a judge. Mother told him to speak 
to father about me, and to tell him that I ought 
not to work any that summer. He did so, and went 
away. 

I did not do much on the farm that summer. 
Old Mr. Tavlor loaned me the saddle that Httle 
Jerry used to have before he died, and I did almost 
all of the running to town, and about over the 
country, while father took my place in the crop. I 
would look after the stock, turning them out and 
into the pasture; grew able to pump a little water 
for the stock, put in feed for the teams, help mother 
with the chickens, milk, and sometimes I would 
help her churn. I wandered over the fields and 
through the woods, and occasionally I went over 
to Mr. Morgan's. People all treated me so nicely, 
I almost hated ever to get well. They were so 
gentle to me, and gave me things to read, and 
every one tried to make me happy. Mrs. Morgan 
was so good to me, and I went there quite often, 
sitting with her on the back porch and watching 
her sew, hearing the young ladies play on the piano, 
and just looking at Rose. She grew prettier every 
day, I thought. 

I had to be in the house every night before the 
dew fell, so I always started home from Morgan's 
rather early in the evening. One day I had been 
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over there to spend the afternoon, and, as usual, I 
left a little while before night. I went out through 
the back gate, as I always did, and started home 
through the orchard. It was just after I had 
stopped at the old pump to get a drink that Rose 
came out of the back kitchen door, with a pink 
sunbonnet on and a little basket in her hand. 

She had the sunbonnet thrown back over the 
back of her neck, so that it made a sort of crown 
— a halo, it appeared to me — as I gazed at her 
approaching me. I had the cup poised to drink, 
but stopped, emptied it, and, having pumped an- 
other tinful, I offered it to her. She took it, sipped 
a swallow or two, and was going to throw it away, 
when I took it and drank the remainder of it before 
she could remonstrate with me. I asked her where 
she was going, and she said, "To the orchard, to 
get some early reds and spice apples." As I also 
was going that way, we walked out to the orchard 
together. I asked her to let me carry the basket, 
but she said I was too weak, although really it 
would not have weighed more than half a pound. 
I took it, however, and after we had passed through 
the gate leading from the truck patch to the 
orchard, she also took hold of the handle, and thus 
we walked out into the orchard. 

It was a fine orchard, the best in that whole 
neighborhood, one which Mr. Robinson had 
planted with great care long before he thought of 
building the new house. It vyras now in its prime, 
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and hung full of luscious fruit from the time of 
the early harvest apples, in June, until the last wine- 
sap, in the fall or winter. The trees had been kept 
trimmed, so that the limbs were low and broad, 
and a delightful odor pervaded that old orchard 
during the entire summer, from the time the lovely 
white and pink blossoms covered the trees like per- 
fumed snow that had been colored a pinkish tinge, 
in accordance with the aesthetic taste of old 
Mother Nature, or some of her modern daughters; 
from the time of the blooming, even, till the time 
of fruitage, it was one veritable laboratory of fra- 
grance. It was the home of the bees, the hum- 
ming birds, the oriole, the robins, that came even 
before the blossoms and preempted all of the best 
places, where the limbs forked just right to protect 
their home nests. A whole colony, yes, numbers 
of whole colonies, came and took full possession of 
that old orchard every spring. They paid rent, as 
under the old feudal system, by the rendition of 
services to their lord and the protection of his 
crops from the depredations of the hordes of nox- 
ious insects and vermin that would have devastated 
his orchard, fields and gardens had it not been for 
their numerous sorties and rallies, raids and on- 
slaughts upon these voracious enemies of their 
landlord. They paid, also, in songs of the sweetest 
minstrelsy; matin and vesper songs, and choruses 
and solos, which were taught them by the angels; 
oratorios, of which the scores were written and 
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first rendered in the garden of Eden, when the stars 
sang the basso-profundo and the sons of God 
joined in the choruses. 

They paid by warning cries from watchful senti- 
nels, ever stationed to keep ward and watch over 
the poultry yards; and often with their lives did 
they render service in doing battle with the foes of 
the farmyard. Yea, sad it seems to have to relate 
it, but they wxre oftentimes compelled, in addition 
to the voluntary tribute which they paid, to give 
tithes and ofTerings of their firstborn for the priv- 
ileges they enjoyed of occupying this old orchard. 
Yet they did not often complain, except of the 
tithes, and often would they prefer to abdicate all 
claims to their sacred homes, and emigrate to other 
and less exacting localities, rather than submit 
longer to this exorbitant system of rack-rent. And 
henceforth no more would be seen or heard that 
tribe of sweet singers, or be felt the protecting serv- 
ices of that overtaxed part of the inhabitants of 
that old orchard. Oh, the base ingratitude of man ! 
Oh, the grasping avariciousness, a greed that is not 
satisfied with enough, and more than enough, but 
cries, "Give! Give!" when there is no more to 
give! These sweet warblers, that are given to us 
to teach us the lessons of love and gratitude to our 
Creator, by their never once forgetting to "in 
everything give thanks," and to show us the aerial 
flights and possibilities of that sweet after-life which 
we all hope to enjoy. Why is it that man, he to 
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whom the Creator gave dominion over these inno- 
cent creatures, delights to torture, hunt, wound and 
destroy these sweet harbingers of that better clime? 
Alas ! alas ! for the hand that is needlessly and ruth- 
lessly raised against these innocent creatures that 
are the especial care of Him who numbers them as 
they fall by the wayside, and who notes the manner 
of their fall! He who spake as never man spake 
said, **Not one sparrow shall fall to the ground 
without the notice of the Father/' He also said 
that they were better provided with a place to lodge 
than even the Son of God. Then, in the great day 
of reckoning, when even the fall of a bird to the 
ground will not escape the scrutinizing eye that 
never sleeps, and when justice shall be meted out 
alike to all, think you that the hand which wan- 
tonly takes the life of a bird, or devastates the house 
constructed according to Divine plans and specifi-. 
cations, can hope to escape? I fear not. 

Out into this old orchard, that lovely summer 
evening, just as this grand choir were pluming their 
wings and preparing for the overture which always 
precedes the vesper services held there, Rose and 
I wandered. We paused upon the threshold of this 
magnificent concert hall, and Rose said, '^^ist 
listen to the birds. They surely must be as happy 
as I am, for somehow I feel like I wish I were a 
bird and could just sing and sing all day long." 

"Why are you so happy?" said I. 

"Oh, lots of things," said she. 
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"Well, what are some of them?" I asked, and 
she replied, "Best of all, because you are getting 
well," and she looked up into my eyes with the 
most innocent, affectionate, yet sincere look I had 
then seen, or perhaps ever shall see, in any eye that 
shall gaze into mine. "And lots of other things,'* 
she said, "I have to make me happy to-day. Father 
is away, for one thing, and I can walk out a piece 
with you; and mother likes you, for she said so to 
me to-day. Now, isn't that enough to make me 
happy, whether it does you or not?" I said to her, 
"Why, Rose, this, right now, this present moment, 
is the happiest one I ever had in my whole life, and 
only one other one can dare approach it: that was 
when you once told me that you loved me, down 
on that old log in the woods by the school house. 
Yes, indeed, I am happy, and now I almost wish 
that I might die. I do not feel like I cared ever 
to get well or any better. Everybody is so kind 
to me now, but when I get well and strong again 
all of the old times will come back, and I won't get 
to see you as I do now, and I will have to take up 
my burden just where I laid it down. I can see it 
all. The burden seems to be lying in wait, ready 
to be taken up again just as soon as my back is 
strong enough to bear it, and perhaps before. No, 
I feel that I would rather die while I am happy, and 
heaven would not be such a surprise to me." 

We wandered through the old orchard to where 
there was a low stump of one of the old, original 
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forest trees, which had been cut down to make 
room for the orchard. As I did not dare to sit 
upon the ground, it being somewhat damp from a 
rain that had fallen the day before, she beckoned 
me to sit upon the stump, while she sat down at 
the base of it on the soft cushion of bluegrass which 
grew in such luxuriance around it. Said she, "For 
days and days I have watched and waited for this 
chance to talk to you, but the opportunity never 
seemed to come until this afternoon. I have some 
things to say to you, and I must be brief, for mother 
said for me not to go far, nor to stay long, as father 
is liable to come now at any time. So let me do 
the talking, as you also must not sit here long." 

She assumed a very grave and mature, but some- 
what troubled look as she said, "First of all, I love 
you, and I fully trust and believe that you love me, 
and are worthy of my love. Second, we are both 
young yet, but not too young to love one another. 
Third, my father would not wish mc to love you, 
for more reasons than one, but one of which is that 
he is a very jealous lover of mine himself, and I do 
not think he could endure to share his affection 
with any one else; at least, not now. Fourth, I do 
not now suspect that he thinks for a moment that 
I care anything for you, more than for any one else, 
and perhaps he does not even suspect that you have 
anything more than a passing regard for me. You 
have been very discreet. He has felt sorry for you, 

for I have heard him say so, for the wav you have 
(7) 
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been treated at home by your father, and for your 
recent illness; but you are rapidly recovering now, 
and if you persist in coming to our house too often 
— now, you will understand what I mean by too 
often — he will very soon suspect something, and 
then — oh, I can not endure to think of it! — but 
then he will forbid you ever coming again. Now, 
let us make this little pledge,'' said she, at the same 
time stopping to think, and picking at a torn place 
in the skirt she was wearing, tearing a small, square 
piece of the goods; "let us make this pledge, some- 
thing like Jonathan and David did, you know, the 
one unto the other: First, that we will always love 
one another; second, that we will keep it strictly 
to ourselves until such time as we can let all the 
world know of it; and, third, that we will agree to 
wait until such time, even until death. Now, isn't 
that solemn? Are you willing to take upon your- 
self so solemn and binding an obligation as this?" 
"Even until death," said I; and, as a token of our 
solemn vow, I begged her for the little piece of 
her dress which she had just torn off. She gave it 
to me, and said, "Now, I trust, we understand each 
other, and let come what will, let appearances be 
what they may, do not believe anything different 
from this, and we will, to all intents and purposes, 
to all other people, be as distant as to all others, yet 
not too distant, for that would awaken in my father 
distrust as quickly as an open avowal. Now, you 
must go, and so shall I." 
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Taking her hand as she sprang to her feet, I 
touched it with my Hps, and she picked up her bas- 
ket and started toward the old "early red" apple 
tree, while I wended my way homeward through 
the stubblefields, where the bobwhites were call- 
ing to their scattered tribes, where the young rab- 
bits were scampering about, wondering what had 
become of their recent home amid the waving 
golden grain. 

The blackbirds were inspecting the shocks in 
multitudinous committees, as if to find some flaw 
in the workmanship that would serve to condemn 
the whole shock to be given to them for their acu- 
men. In the distance I saw the tired yet cheerful 
group of harvest hands as they were leaving the 
field. Their shouts rang out upon the evening air 
and re-echoed from the numerous farm buildings 
at my rear. It was the last day of the harvest, and 
they rejoiced that they were through. The neigh- 
ing of the horses, the clatter of the machine as it 
ran, empty, over the stubble, seemed to say that 
both horses and machine were glad that the har- 
vest was done. I, too, was happy, happy, happy. 
I took the torn scrap, the token of our deathless 
aflfection, from my pocket and covered it with rav- 
ishing kisses, until I thought I was really growing 
silly. I placed it away, and when I arrived at home 
I was very weary, but almost too happy to know it. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

JIM AS A GUIDE: HIS BURDEN RESUMED. 

The next winter might be passed over entirely 
without marring my story, and I shall only say that 
I grew stronger, although somewhat slowly, it 
seemed to me, who then had a new reason for want- 
ing to live, as Rose had said to me that day in the 
orchard, ''Now, you must try to get well for my 
sake." I went to school only when the weather 
was good and the ground dry or frozen; for I was 
troubled with a cough, and to get my feet damp 
aggravated it somewhat, and father now insisted 
that I should take care of myself, so as to get well 
by the time spring came. I tried. 

Mr. Morgan kindly loaned me some books, one 
of which was entitled "Dick's Works." He said it 
would give me some grand new ideas. Well, it did. 
I have often thought that his purpose in giving me 
that book was to get me so interested as to wish 
to emigrate to one of those far oflf spheres whose 
distances Mr. Dick had figured out to such a nicety 
that one could tell just how much it would cost to »i. 

reach one of them. I firmlv believe that Mr. Mor- 
gan thought enough of me to have bought me a 
ticket — one way — to the most distant of those 
planets which Mr. Dick so beautifully and, I sup- 
pose, accurately describes. One thing I have often 
( 148 ) ' 
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thought about that book. Nobody could very suc- 
cessfully dispute anything that Mr. Dick says about 
those places, and that is right smart of an item 
when a fellow writes a book these days, when 
people even go to the trouble of examining the 
bank accounts of fictitious characters in novels, and 
proclaim that the account was '^overdrawn," as I 
have known to be done. Hence, I am advised that 
I must keep strictly within the bounds of veracity 
with this book of mine — OHrs, I should say. 

We would often hear from the boys, who were 
down in Tennessee during the greater part of that 
winter. Then we came to know all about Lookout 
Mountain and Chickamauga, Murfreesboro, and 
such places, of which we had scarcely ever heard 
before. They were great places to us all then. 
Tom did not write as often as Percy; but the latter 
always said that Tom and Chris were *'all right," 
even though he had to put it in a postscript, or on 
the outside of the envelope, as he did once. 

Spring came at last. Rose had not gone away 
to school, as she had expected, owing to the war. 
She took music lessons of a young lady from an 
adjoining town, w^ho came to the house to hear her 
recite. Miss Abbie Dunbar, I think, was the 
teacher's name. Rose's sisters taught her some 
other studies out of their old books, and she read 
a great deal. Once in a while she would loan me 
a book to read. One of them, I remember, was 
about a poor little fellow by the name of Solomon 
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Twist. [^^Oliver Twist, you mean/' said 1. "It 
was written by Charles Dickens.'' 

"Well, perhaps you are right. His name may 
have been Oliver, but I always called him Solomon, 
for he was a bright one, and that book did me a 
great deal of good, often serving to make me bet- 
ter contented with my lot. Really, now, do you 
think that little fellow was all an imaginary crea- 
ture, as you said I was?"] 

Well, things went on until the next spring, and 
I did not do a great deal of heavy work. I did the 
harrowing, riding the horses to do it. That is 
something that father would never allow before, 
but the dust would set me to coughing, when the 
weather was dry, and the ground was too damp 
when it was not dry. Mother said, "Horses are 
cheaper than boys"; so I did the work and got to 
ride, and nothing hindered me from thinking about 
Rose, and building castles in the air, as I rode back 
and forth over the cloddy fields all day. Father 
had bought a reaping machine, and I drove that, 
to cut the grain. He borrowed, of one of the neigh- 
bors, a sulky rake, and I raked the hay, hauled hay- 
cocks, went to mill and after the mail, thus doing 
what I could toward taking up my old burden, a 
little at a time, and, by the aid of horse-power, I 
was enabled to bear it without breaking down. 

After harvest the Morgans had a great deal of 
company, mostly from Virginia; some young ladies 
and some young men, their beaux, I think they 
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were. They were very stylish people, and seemed 
to enjoy themselves very much. Morgans seemed 
proud to have them there, and took great pains to 
make them have a good time. 

Mr. Morgan had several other kinds of rigs to 
ride in besides his little trotting buggy. They had 
a rockaway that the women always used to go to 
town, and sometimes they went to church in it. 

They were Episcopalians, I beHeve, and, as there 
was no church of that denomination in our part of 
the country, they had to go clear to the county 
seat for all of their religion, except just what little 
they needed to piece out with in a busy time; then 
they would sometimes go to the school house; then 
we had preaching there, and once in a while, when 
we took sacrament and the presiding elder 
preached, they would go to our church. That 
would last them until they could go to the big stone 
church in the city, where they had the fine colored 
glass windows, and could get their religion in a 
sort of a soft, hazy, mellow light that is not so hard 
on the eyes. 

Well, when they had this fine company, they 
always rode in the big two-horse carriage. I tell 
you, it was a fine one once. They brought it from 
Virginia with them. Mr. Morgan's father used to 
own it years before, and Rose said that Congress- 
men had ridden in it, and numbers of big men. 
Mr. Morgan had built a shed especially for it, and 
I always believed that you had seen Mr. Morgan 
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and that old carriage when you wrote this piece 
about it. 

Here he turned to his bundle, and, after search- 
ing a few moments, he produced an old poem which 
I had written years before, and he showed it to me. 
"Now,'* said he, "that describes that old carriage 
better than I can, and I want that put in this book 
right here." Nothing would do but that I must 
insert the old lines, and they are as follows: 

THE OLD FAMILY CARRIAGE. 
[For The Torchlight.] 

Some people are queer, and have ways that are strange, 

And have many queer fancies of which they are proud, 
And are prone to give freely their views a broad range, 

And detail their exploits when they get in a crowd. 
Now I have a hobby which I love to exhibit, 

And many bright memories to which it has led. 
And ril show it to you, if you will not prohibit, 

'Tis the Old Family Carriage that stands in the shed. 

'Tis true it is valueless now, as it stands, 

For a livery rig or parading procession. 
But I bought it to keep it from stranger's hands. 

And most dearly I prize it of all my possessions. 
It speaks of the past, when I was a boy. 

And it was all new. with bright paint on the bed — 
There was nothing so filled my young heart full of joy 

As to ride in the carriage that stands in the shed. 

What sweet memories cling to that vehicle yet. 

When I gaze on it standing in idle repose. 
Of the pleasure excursions, which I can not forget, 

V/hen I was a youth with my new suit of clothes. 
And of father and mother, and others so dear 

To my fond heart to-day, though they long have been dead, 
Of a Sunday to church, for many a year. 

They rode in the carriage that stands in the shed. 
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When the children were buried, with grief it was filled, 

As the family, one less, the seats occupied; 
When the girls from their weddings came happy and free, 

Not heeding the moments, how swiftly they sped; 
They rode and they chattered with honeymoon glee, 

In the Old Family Carriage that stands in the shed. 

Do you censure me now for giving it room. 

And dusting it off every day in the year? 
Not trusting the task to some ignorant groom — 

That precious old relic of childhood so dear. 
Though the tires may be loose, and the dash may be broke, 

And the paint may be cracked on the gearing and bed, 
I love every bolt, hub, felloe and spoke, 

In that Old Family Carriage that stands in the shed. 

W. A. Paxson. 

While that fine company was there they sent 
Jess Morgan over to our house, one day, with a 
note from one of the young ladies, asking if I would 
drive them over to Clifton and Yellow Springs the 
next day, and saying that they would pay me good 
wages for it. At first father said, "No, you shan't 
go, and be a nigger for them darned stuck-ups." 
It shocked mother and me both to hear father use 
such a word as "darned," but mother said that I 
could go if I wanted to, and when father saw that 
I was to get paid for it, he gave in and said, "That'll 
help to git you a pair o' shoes, fr you don't arn 
your shoe-leather nohow." I had had to wear 
shoes all that summer, much as I would have loved 
to have gone barefooted, to have bathed my feet in 
the dewy clover. 

Mother wrote a real nice note, while 1 stood 
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beside her, and said, *7i^^i^ is pleased to accom- 
modate you/' and signed it, "Very respectfully 
yours," &c., &c. Jess said that they wanted to 
start real early, probably as early as eight o'clock. 
Now, the idea of eight o'clock being early for me! 
Why, I had often done a half a day's work before 
that time. I did not wish to appear too anxious, 
but I was ready to go by five o'clock. I helped 
mother a little about the house. She had bought 
a box of blacking for the old cook-stove, and she 
mixed up some of that with white of tgg, and I 
polished my shoes with it, as they were getting old, 
and I started over to Morgans' before all of the dew 
was oflf of the grass. I walked along in the furrow, 
though, where there was no grass, for fear of spoil- 
ing the polish on my shoes; but I did not care 
much if I did get them a little wet, for I fancied 
they were a *'shade too shiny." 

I stopped a while at "The Devil's Lane" and 
watched some young quails that were just begin- 
ning to catch insects, as they would peer about 
among the blackberry bushes and look up and 
down the stalks of horseweeds that grew to enor- 
mous stature in that rich loam. Finally I went 
over a little after seven o'clock, as I thought they 
might want to start a little earlier, or that I could 
help to hitch up the team and see about the har- 
ness; for I will say right here that Mr. Morgan 
never appeared to be a very good judge of horses 
or harness, and, really, his horses were about the 
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tackiest things which he had about him, while his 
harness generally matched the horses. 

Well, old Henry, Jess and I, with Mr. Morgan's 
assistance, finally got the old carriage greased and 
hitched up and ready to start by the time the young 
ladies and their fellows were ready. There were 
two fine-looking young men. I confess I have now 
forgotten their names — they so overawed me — 
and, in fact, I was not introduced to them, anyw^ay. 
There were also two young ladies: one of the Mor- 
gan girls and another, Miss Rose Ann Morgan, 
and, lo and behold! Rose was going to get to go, 
too, as she had been promised that, for some pro- 
ficiency in her music or something, she should go 
on this trip. 

But where was Rose to ride? There was room 
for only four inside the old carriage, and, of course, 
she would not sit on the seat beside me. They 
tried to bribe her not to go. One of the young men 
offered her a gold dollar if she would stay at home ; 
but what were gold and silver to Rose as compared 
to this long-promised trip? Nothing. She told 
him to give his extra money to the driver, and the 
young fellow was so dashed and ashamed to put 
the, to him, petty coin back into his purse — 
although gold was then commanding a premium — 
that he actually did toss it up to me where I was 
seated, and said, "Here, cabby, is your fare.'' I 
picked it up, and, really, I should not have known 
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what it was had he not said that it was a gold dol- 
lar. I thanked him, and finally he got in. 

The two young ladies were on the back seat, 
with Rose upon their laps, and the two young men 
on the front seat, and away we sped. Yes, sped 
for about a half a mile, while the horses, that had 
just been taken up from the pasture field that morn- 
ing, felt like speeding. The rest of the way, how- 
ever, we did not speed, but gave the young people 
a good opportunity to view the lovely scenery 
along the way. Of course, I did all I could to make 
them speed, but my efforts were in vain, and I had 
to let those horses, who had notions of their own, 
just take their own gait. 

We had passed through the first village on our 
way over to this "Garden" or. better, "Playground 
of the Gods," for they w^ould likely have chosen a 
more fertile spot for agricultural purposes, al- 
though Clifton looks very much as if it might at 
some time have been the playground of those 
mighty giants of olden days, who toyed with those 
rocks as children play w-ith tops and marbles in 
these degenerate days. Those glens and mossy 
dells, those fern-lined recesses, look as if the giants 
had suddenly been called from their play, and had 
left their playthings scattered all about, as if expect- 
ing to resume their sport after the enjoyment of 
some feast to which they had suddenly been invited. 
Wh^n I look at them I sometimes wonder, where 
are they? — those who thus played at pitch and toss 
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with these mighty rocks that lay scattered here and 
there? 

As I was saying, we had no sooner passed 
through the first village on our way to these scenes 
of former mirth than the young ladies within began 
to complain of the rapidity with which Rose had 
been taking on flesh during that short ride, and to 
prophesy that if she still continued at the same 
rate throughout the journey, the carriage could not 
contain her, nor could they bear up under the great 
burden. One of the young gentlemen suggested 
that he might attempt to support the burden, at 
least for a time, until the young ladies could recu- 
perate; but Rose protested, and finally it was 
arranged that she could get out and ride beside me. 
She gently demurred at first, and said that she was 
going to tell her mother how Belle was treating 
her; but at last she consented to ride at least a por- 
tion of the way through the thinly populated part 
of the country, stipulating that she should be per- 
mitted to get into the carriage again before we 
reached the towns. This was cordially agreed to 
by all, and I was hailed and requested to stop, while 
the vessel was reballasted and a portion of the cargo 
placed on the hurricane deck. It was not a diflScult 
task to cast anchor and to come to a full stop in 
mid- voyage; so the cargo was adjusted to the entire 
satisfaction of all concerned. The others could not 
see us nor we them, and I suppose this fact was 
equally agreeable. 
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The birds began to sing more vociferously, and 
1 believe that the horses went more resignedly. I 
know, at least, that Rose told me not to belabor 
them so much, as there was no hurry, and even 
they had something to be thankful for by this 
change. We drove through the village of Clifton, 
and Rose forgot to get back into the carriage, 
while I, of course, did not mention it, as did none 
of the others, until we had passed through the little 
town, when one of the young men asked her if she 
had not forgotten to get back in. She replied, 
pettishly, that she did not wish to force herself 
where she was not wanted, and that she could see^ 
better where she was, and was very comfortable. 
Hence, we went on our way rejoicing. 

Miss Belle had informed her parents, as we were 
starting, that they need not look for us until they 
saw us; that if there was anything going on at the 
Neflf House, or if anv one whom she knew was 
there, we might not be back until late at night. 
This was urged, also, as one reason why Rose 
should not go; but she said she could keep awake 
as well as her sister. Mrs. Morgan suggested that 
perhaps I would not like to be out in the night air, 
but I informed her that I was quite strong then, 
and, as the air was not damp at that season, I 
should not mind it. It was, therefore, almost con- 
cluded that we should remain until after night to 
return. 

We stopped at a pleasant place below Clifton. 
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I fed and cared for the horses, and the young ladies 
spread a dainty lunch upon the ground. Standing 
beside a tree as they ate, I took such things as were 
handed to me, and enjoyed a good, hearty meal as 
well as did the others. I was familiar with all of 
those old cliffs and their tortuous paths, having 
been there fishing with old Chris Crit many a time, 
after corn-planting, when we usually had "a day 
off." After the luncheon the young ladies re- 
quested me to show them the way down, which I 
did, and I took hold of Rose's hand several times 
to assist her in descending and ascending those 
rugged steeps. The other young gentlemen had 
each his lady. Why not I have mine? I had.. 

I tried to do my best to make them all have a 
good time, acting as a guide, showing them all of 
the points of interest, and telling them some of the 
legends and stories, which Chris Crit had told me, 
concerning these romantic old chasms and ravines. 
I showed them where the white man, when pur- 
sued by the Indians, had saved his life by making 
the perilous leap of over twenty feet across a deep 
chasm. I showed them the Devil's Cave and swim- 
ming hole. I told them of the elfin well, which is 
situated in midstream, and which bubbles up from 
an unknown depth, as clear as crystal. If one will 
pause for a moment above the bubbles as they rise, 
and gaze directly into them, one will plainly see the 
mirrored face of one's future wife or husband. 
Then, if one will but catch the bubble before it 
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bursts, one will be doubly assured of the success 
of one's conquest. 

I showed them where the Indian maiden drowned 
herself; where her spirit comes, on a certain night 
in the year, and moans, and moans, on the rocks 
above, and when it is midnight she leaps down, 
down, with a wild scream that can be heard for 
miles reverberating up and down the canyon; I 
showed them where her spirit hovers for a moment 
over the deep blue water, and then disappears, and 
is seen no more for a year, as counted by the moons. 
I told them how that the one who sees it always 
dies before the year is out, if not with some disease, 
then they commit suicide. Many other stories did 
I tell them as we wandered up and down among the 
rocks. They w^ere eager listeners, and I enjoyed 
the fact that I was able to contribute to their enjoy- 
ment; but I saw that the young men soon tired of 
hearing these simple stories, as they said that they 
guessed that they could find their own way, if I 
would go back toward where the team was teth- 
ered. Belle suggested that Rose had best return 
with me, as she would likely get tired. She pouted 
a little, and said again that she was going to tell her 
mother just how Belle had treated her. 

I asked one of the young men what time it was, 
and he said, "It is twenty minutes until twelve 
o'clock by my watch and chain." I said to Rose, 
"Come on, then, and w'e will go to the fairy pool, 
and see the fairies march out to dinner, as they 
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always go at just twelve o'clock, and we can reach 
it by that time, if the gentleman's watch is correct." 
We started off together, and I took her to the 
magic body of limpid water which nestles there 
between two jutting crags, where the sun strikes 
the surface only for a few minutes each day in mid- 
summer, just as the dial marks the hour of twelve. 
I climbed up over the large rock that lies at the 
mouth of this pellucid pool, as if having been placed 
there as a screen, as an impregnable breastwork, 
in case of attack from their enemies, the Water 
GriflSns, which might sometimes come from the 
Devil's Pool, some distance down the river, and 
carry the gentle fairies away, if they could come 
upon them unawares. 

Rose clambered up after me, I holding her hand, 
and when we reached the summit I braced myself, 
by placing my feet in a niche in the rock, and bade 
her look down far into the depths to catch a 
glimpse of the lovely fairies as they marched out to 
their feast, each little fairy leaning upon the arm of 
her elfin lover, who wears a high cocked hat and 
carries a diminutive sword at his side. I told her 
that I would of necessity have to hold her as she 
looked into this pool, for the fairy queen always 
casts a charm over the water just before the pro- 
cession comes forth, and the nature of this charm is 
such that, if any one who might chance to be alone 
were found gazing at them, an uncontrollable desire 
to plunge into th^ wat^r would cpme over the on^ 
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thus gratifying his curiosity, and he could not resist 
the desire. Therefore, that she might see this 
beautiful scene, I told Rose that I would hold her, 
and I myself would npt look into the water, so that 
I would not become affected bv the charm. I 
asked her if she was willing for me to perform this 
office for her, and she simply said, "Hold me," as 
her eyes became fixed upon the depths below. I! 
I entered into a realm of enchantment such as no 
fairy could create or dispel for me, save the fairy 
I held in my arms, sweetly trusting to me for pro- 
tection, while she looked, hoping to see other fairies 
enjoying themselves down deep beneath the trans- 
parent covering of the fairies' dining room. How 
long she looked I could not tell. It may have been 
an hour, or only a few moments. To me it seemed 
only for an instant, while I had hoped that it might 
last forever, and I would not have raised my hand 
had the fairy queen wished to cast a spell over us 
that would have bound us to that rock to the end 
of time. 

Presently she said, "I could not see the fairies, 
but I felt the effect of the spell, and if you could 
have gone with me, I would gladly have plunged 
into the water and have sunk down to where the 
little fishes were playing at 'hide-and-seek' among 
the rocks." I cast a look at the water and said, 
"We came too late"; for I perceived that the pool 
was enveloped in shadow. I remarked that the 
gentleman's watch was surely not correct, and she 
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said, "We will come here again some time, just you 
and I, and we will try to get here in time/' 

We then cHmbed down. I ran up to see that the 
team was all right, and, coming back, I told her 
that we would go to the enchanted riffle, near by, 
where the fairies dance after they dine, and we 
would try the wishing stone, which was at the mar- 
gin of the stream, close to the enchanted riffle; but, 
first of all, I would show her the bottomless pit, 
while we were near it, where the Old Man of the 
River, the King of the Glen-, has his abode, down, 
deep, beneath the dark blue water. It is a lovely 
cave, all carpeted with mosses, ferns and beautiful 
flowers, and the fairest of the fairies sing sweet 
music to lull him to sleep after he comes home, 
weary with journeying up and down in the caverns 
and depths beneath the river, visiting the various 
subjects of his realms. I told Rose how he is the 
god of the fishes, and when he takes a fancy to any 
one, he will drive the fishes to his hook, so that the 
fisherman will always have good luck while fishing; 
that Chris Crit knew him, and how, one day. the 
king gave Chris his touchstone, with permission 
to dive down into the bottomless pit, and to see 
his wonderful cave behind the rocks. He had even 
bidden Chris to come some time and live with him. 
I told her that he ate crawfish tails, considering 
them a great delicacy, and that Chris Crit always 
gathered them for him, and gave him a fine feast 
every time he went over there; and that, in return. 
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the old king would drive the fish to Chris's hook, 
and he could catch them, while others seated beside 
him could scarcely ever catch any. 

We went to see this place, and were just coming 
to the enchanted riffle, when Belle and her friends 
were seen approaching us. We met them near the 
wishing stone, and Rose said that she wanted to 
make a wish, and see if it would come true. The 
others asked about it, and I told them how it had 
been discovered, and that for ages there had been 
hundreds of wishes made there, and they had all 
come true in time, provided that those who wished 
did not get their feet wet as they were going to or 
leaving the stone. They all expressed a wish to 
try it before going home. I told them how it would 
have to be done; that I would take my station upon 
the rock, and they would all have to tell their wishes 
to me, so that I would know if they came true, and 
that they were not to tell them to any one else 
until they did come true ; but that, if they got their 
feet wet, then I would have to proclaim at once 
what the wish was. I also had to make a wish, I 
said, and mine would come true, notwithstanding 
that I had to tell what it was. This was to prove 
that the stone was infallible. 

Some of them objected at first, for fear that I 
would tell what they had wished. This affronted 
me somewhat, for if there was anything that I had 
ever prided myself upon, it was my ability to keep 
a secret. I had acquired the nickname? among my 
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schoolmates of *'NevertelI." I had taken whip- 
pings at school, when I was perfectly innocent, 
rather than to breathe the name of the guilty one, 
and Miss Belle, knowing of this peculiarity of mine, 
so stated to the others. Rose corroborating her 
statements as to the truth of them. 

Thus assured, they proceeded to test the virtues 
of this marvelous remnant of a superstitious age. 

This stone is so situated out in the stream that 
one has to step out upon two smaller stones to 
reach it. The one who is acting as Sibyl takes the 
hand of the one making the wish and steadies him 
while he whispers in the oracle's ear the wish, as 
the wisher stands with one foot on the wishing 
stone and the other on the small stone near it. 

They all made wishes, none of which, of course, 
I dare tell, and finally it came the turn of the young 
man who had given me the money in the morning. 
He fancied himself quite smart, and had twitted me 
a great deal all day, especially about my shoes, call- 
ing them *'stoves." He had said to Mrs. Morgan 
before we started, "If we should be out late, do 
not fear, as Cabby has two stoves with him, a heat- 
ing stove and a cook stove, and we shall fare all 
right." I had pretended not to notice him, and 
when it came his turn to wish I received it with as 
much solemnity as I had the others; but as I 
released his hand I gave my hand a sort of back- 
ward movement which, from the position of the 
wisher, would cause him to lose his balance, miss 
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his footing and be sure to get his feet wet. I knew 
of this peculiarity, and, really, it was the joke about 
the stone thus to deceive those who do not know 
of it. I had seen it performed by a merry party of 
picnickers some years before, and had been plan- 
ning all day thus to get even with this fellow. He, 
of course, got his feet quite wet. I protested my 
sorrow with a bland smile, while the others laughed 
loud and long, and then they remarked that I was 
required by the compact to tell my wish. I replied 
that I had wished "that — that — a — that he would 
get his feet wet," and Rose said, "That proves that 
the stone is a true wishing stone. I suppose the 
lire is all quenched in both of your stoves. Mister 
Paul." The others laughed, but I said nothing, 
only, "I am sorry." 

After that we went over to Yellow Springs. 
There was a gay company there, several of whom 
Miss Belle recognized, as they were mostly South- 
ern people. Some of her former schoolmates, 
whom she had not seen for quite a while, were 
there, and it was fully decided that we should 
remain until evening and enjoy the music and danc- 
ing and have a social time. This fact was an- 
nounced to me by the other young man, who gave 
me some money with which to pay for having the 
team cared for, and who requested me to amuse 
myself in the meantime, but to be within call at 
eleven or twelve o'clock that night. 

I had the team taken to the stables connected 
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with the hotel, and wandered about the lovely 
grounds around the Neff House. Rose, seeing me, 
soon came to me, and together we wandered up 
and down that other playground, as well as burial 
ground, of those old heroes, who first found this 
almost Elysian field, with its life-giving waters bub- 
bling forth from the deep recesses of the earth, 
reminding me of that spring which the poor ban- 
ished prisoner of Patmos saw, in his sublime vision, 
bursting forth from the throne, with the volume of 
a mighty river, and as clear as crystal. This spring 
was as clear as crystal, yet its waters had an aurifer- 
ous hue, as if they had been distilled in some golden 
caldron, deep down in the mysterious depths of this 
planet, the secret hiding place of which no man 
can find. There this spring has flowed, "for the 
healing of the nations," from the ages long ago, 
when the rivers were driven into their channels, 
and the oceans and the seas were directed to their 
beds, to await the coming of another time, when 
they shall give back all that has been committed 
to their keeping. All of the days and nights, of 
these long ages, it has flowed without ceasing, as if 
in obedience to the commands of Him who guideth 
the stars in their course, and holdeth the earth in 
the hollow of His hand. 

We meandered down through the lovely glen, 
past Pompey's pillar, that rugged pyramid, hewn 
out of the jagged rock, showing the chisel marks 
of the mighty Sculptor who designed Gibraltar and 
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Teneriffe. We stood beside the mound that marks 
the resting places of those old heroes who first 
inhabited these romantic hills and dells. Who 
came from whence, and have gone — whither? I told 
Rose about them, and we thought and spoke, while 
standing there, of the strange scenes that must 
have accompanied the construction of these mas- 
sive mausoleums; we spoke of how strongly these 
people must have loved; for naught but love, 
amounting almost to veneration, could ever have 
prompted the erection of such imposing tumuli, by 
a race of people who had no tools but those with 
which Nature hid endowed them. Doubtless, for 
days and weeks, yea, perhaps for months and years, 
had gone on the labor of love, by those who toiled, 
and wept as they toiled, to erect these evidences to 
future generations of their undying affection for 
their departed dead! 

Then we wondered if, as men continue to come 
and go upon the earth, each generation becoming 
"weaker and wiser," they are happier than those 
first denizens of the imbroken forest? If their pas- 
sions and affections do not lose their strength, in 
proportion as their bodies grew more and more 
attenuated? And we wandered away, almost as sad 
as we would have been had we left the side of a 
newly-made grave, containing the form of some 
loved one whom we ourselves had known. 

The woods were lovely at this season of the year; 
the trees were rejoicing in the fullest complement 
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of their verdant wardrobe; the young birds were 
taking their first music lessons while being led by 
the most skillful teachers, each one practicing its 
part of the grand choruses that were rendered in 
this old grove, every day, during the season of 
Divine Opera. The berry bushes were laden with 
luscious ebon and ruby berries, filled with nectar. 
The vines that clambered, in wild profusion, over 
the boughs of the lower trees, and reached their 
long tendrils outward and upward, with ambitious 
desires, toward the taller trees, were laden with 
green and purple clusters, bursting with their 
wealth of vinous storage. The purple and yellow 
flags that fringed the banks of the purling stream 
meandering through the glen, lifted their chalices 
upward to catch the dew, for distillation into per- 
fume, with which to render the narrow valley redo- 
lent on the coming of the morrow. 

Rose and I wandered along beside this limpid 
stream, that laughed and murmured, and then was 
still, on its happy way toward the river. We 
watched the minnows, and occasionally a good- 
sized, lazy sucker that would wiggle along near the 
sandy bottom, out toward any little mite that the 
minnows would discover in their active little forag- 
ing expeditions. If the morsel was edible, he 
would drive them all away by his ponderosity, and 
quickly snatch the dainty morsel; then, making a 
graceful curve, he would muddy the water, for a 

moment, and lie in wait for another opportunity to 
(8) 
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appropriate to himself what others might discover. 
I have often thought, ''How like many men!*' 

The little sunfish, with their gilded sides, and 
the shiners, those athletes of the meadow brooks, 
would whisk here and there, leaping out of the 
water, at times, from the force of their momentum, 
as they would dart at some water-fly, mosquito, or, 
perhaps, some wounded insect, that had been so 
imfortunate as to fall upon the surface. 

We watched them, as the sun was gilding the 
hills and treetops with a golden sheen, and stretch- 
ing long shadows, even from the ironweeds and 
mulleins that grew on the hilltops to the westward; 
long shadows that reached out to the eastward, 
and touched, first, the valley, and then the hills on 
the opposite side of the stream. The bobwhites 
were notifying their mates and families that they 
had returned, and had selected a camping place for 
the night. The young rabbits were stealing out 
from the ledges in the rocks, and nipping the ten- 
der shoots that grew along the banks of the stream, 
rising, ever and anon, upon their haunches, and 
peering about them, as they nibbled the luscious 
clover-tops, with a degree of satisfaction indescrib- 
able. The squirrels were scampering about among 
the tree-tops, trying to get green acorns, or hick- 
ory nuts, to see if they were ready to garner, and, 
finding them still pungent, dropping them, in dis- 
gust, to the ground below. 

It was supper-time when we reached the old 
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hotel, with Its long, broad piazza, upon and about 
which were gathered quite a company of the elite 
of neighboring and Southern cities, taking their 
ease and enjoying life as only man does enjoy the 
good things of this world when he tries. 

The other young man, — this is the only way I 
know how to designate him, — upon seeing us 
approaching, came toward us, handed me some 
money with which to procure my supper, took 
Rose by the hand, and walked with her to the hotel, 
saying to her, as they left, "Where have you been 
with that fellow?" She told him that I was not a 
"fellow," and that since she had no one else to go 
with, she had been with me, to see what there was 
to be seen around there, and that I had treated her 
very nicely. Supper was soon eaten, the great 
dining-room was cleared of the tables, the chairs 
were ranged around the walls, and music and danc- 
ing were indulged in, until time for us to go home. 
In a secluded nook I enjoyed the music, and 
watched the happy faces of the youths and maidens 
as they glided through the mazy figures of the 
quadrille and waltz. I wondered if they were hap- 
pier than I. 

I saw Rose, once or twice, as she flitted through 
the hall, like a fairy, accompanied once by Paul and 
once by the other young man. She stole quietly 
away from the others several times, and wandered 
about as if looking for some one, but I did not let 
her see me, as I sat in the shadow of one of the 
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huge columns that supported the roof of the piazza. 
When it was time to return, I perceived the other 
young man searching for some one, and when 
asked if he was looking for me, he answered, "Yes, 
for you, to get the team to return home." This I 
soon did. 

Before we started I asked them if they desired to 
return by the same route we had come, or by a 
more direct one, which, for a short distance, is 
somewhat hilly, but several miles shorter. It is a 
very beautiful road, aflfording, from one point in 
particular, a very fine view, which would be lovely 
in the moonlight, as the harvest moon was then 
almost at its full. They decided to take the new 
route, and Rose mounted the front seat with me, 
as a matter of course, without any protest from the 
others. Our team was feeling much refreshed, and 
we rumbled over the gravelly roadway with a fair 
degree of velocity, especially for one of Mr. Mor- 
gan's teams. 

We passed through the village of Yellow Springs, 
past Antioch College, towering, in its spacious 
grounds, like some old feudal castle, with its num- 
erous minarets and turrets, all gilded and tipped 
with the pale silver light of the har\'est moon. On 
down, we drove, toward the river at the south, 
over the dusty road, that gleamed along in front 
of us like a silver thread. We passed the old mill, 
crossed the river on the rickety bridge, that 
swayed back and forth, as the horses' hoofs kept 
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time to the gurgling water that rippled and dashed 
against the stones, which retarded it in its course 
to the sea. 

At length we came to the foot of the long hill 
which it is necessary to climb in order to reach the 
"second bottoms/' as they are known. Mr. Mor- 
gan had said to us in the morning that if we came 
to any hard hills we must not stop, or old Pete 
would balk, and we would have to stay there a 
while. I knew what a task it would be to drag that 
heavy load to the top of that hill, and I said that I 
doubted somewhat the ability of the team to do it. 
I stopped and called a "council of war." They had 
heard Mr. Morgan's admonition, and had seen old 
Pete threaten, once before, that day, what he might 
do if pushed too hard. I announced that,' if the 
load was lightened somewhat, we might be able to 
reach the top without stopping and without mis- 
hap. I suggested that the ladies might ride, and 
that one of the gentlemen could take the team, and 
I would walk with the other, but they would not 
think of it; were not used to driving horses, they 
said, and they themselves would walk; for me only 
to get the young ladies up in safety. I said I would 
try, and I did. I did not give Pete time to think 
what course he would take, in case a halt should be 
called, but we bravely pushed our way onward and 
upward until the summit was reached in safety. 

I should love, even yet, to have a picture of our 
ascent of that hill. I have seen a picture of Bona- 
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parte crossing the Alps, in which a lumbering car- 
riage, a counterpart of our vehicle, was a prominent 
figure; and I never look at it but that I think of 
our ride that evening. I will now confess that I 
had this in my mind a good part of the day. I 
wanted to get even, and a little more than even, 
with Mr. Paul for the w^ay in which he had treated 
me, and tried to make me appear contemptible and 
degraded. The horses could have taken them all 
up very easily, but that would not have been pay- 
ing me, and I conceived this additional charge to 
add to my account against him. I can see those 
young men yet as they mounted that long, tedious, 
dusty hill, panting like quarter-horses in a mile 
race. I glanced back over the top of the carriage 
as they approached, and I could not refrain from 
the sacrilegious remark to Rose, as we looked at 
them, "Paul may pant, and Apollos may waddle, 
but we rode up in a chariot." Rose laughed, and I 
always half believed that she suspected that I had 
had them to walk on purpose. 

They were very weary, and did not say anything, 
that I heard, about the scenery. Rose and I en- 
joyed it, and frequently spoke of it and the soimds 
of the night; the lonely hooting of the owls in the 
deep woods, the songs of the frogs in the brooks, 
the crowing of the cocks in the barnyards, and the 
peculiar rattle and creaking of the carriage, which 
one never notices while riding in the daytime. 

We passed through the sleepy village of C, on 
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our way home, and were scarcely out into the coun- 
try again when Rose leaned over against my shoul- 
der and was fast asleep. I drove with one hand the 
rest of the way, and was as happy as if she had 
been awake. I felt a great responsibility resting 
upon me, to see that she was comfortable and did 
not fall from her position, and my good left arm 
kept her near my heart until we neared home, when 
I gently kissed her on the forehead and whispered, 
"We will soon be home/' 

In a moment she was as bright as the morning 
stars that were fast rising over the horizon, and she 
laughed as she remarked that she believed that she 
had been asleep. The familiar aspect of the scenery 
reminded her of the progress we had made since 
she had last remembered anything, and she said, 
"Don't tell them I have been asleep. I think I 
dreamed that you and I were together, walking in 
the lovely gardens of the old River King, and I 
heard the pleasant murmur of the water running 
overhead. I thought that the fairy queen touched 
me on the forehead, and then I awoke.'* 

We were soon at home. All got out and started 
into the house. Rose said something to her sister 
about paying me, and Belle said she would attend 
to it "some of these days.'' Paul remarked that 
he had paid me a dollar. How much did I charge? 
I told him that I was not in his employ, and had 
gotten all I would ask for of him. Rose ran round 
the house and roused old Henry, and together we 
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put up the team, and 1 arrived home just as father, 
who had lain awake all night, wanting to see what 
time I should get home, was getting up to start 
the fires. He growled out, ''I never want to hear 
no more complaint out o' you. Anybody that kin 
traipse round over the country all night kin work, 
and I propose to make you do your sheer after 
this." 

Thus was my old burden again taken up, and 
compensation meted out to me for all that I had 
enjoyed that day. Verily, "The crooked path shall 
be made straight.'' 



1 



CHAPTER X. 

SPIRITS. 

I lay down a short time until breakfast was 
called, and then went to work that day, and so on, 
with but very little intermission, as long as I re- 
mained on the farm. Some days after the picnic 
Jess Morgan came over to our house, bringing the 
dollar which Belle had sent, and, as I was out in 
the field at work, father took it and kept it. 
Mother told me of it, but he never gave it to me, 
and never mentioned it. 

I scarcely ever saw Rose again the whole of the 
next fall and winter. I did not get to go to school 
any more. Father discharged the hand, and the 
old routine was taken up, like a broken thread, just 
at the thrum. There was no event, that I can recall, 
worthy of mention in this history before the next 
summer. 

One day just before harvest we were plowing 

corn in the field next to the road — the "black 

field," we used to call it. I loved that old field, 

whose black loam was so soft to my feet, as I would 

glide through the long rows plowing the corn, 

which was then about knee-high, and so thrifty 

that it was almost black. I built air castles that 

reached to the skies, and that had a thousand 

rooms in them, with Rose in every room in the 

house, singing from morning till night. Then, 
(177) 
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again, I preferred just a little cottage, all white- 
washed inside and out, with vines climbing over 
the porch, and Rose filling it wath melody, with 
nothing to do but to take care of it, and to watch 
and wait for me. I never knew which I fancied the 
most. Sometimes I think the latter contained 
more condensed pleasure and sweeter dreams of 
contentment. 

'Twas a lovely day in the latter part of June. I 
had just reached the end of a row next to the road, 
and had stopped to rest for a moment, when I saw 
Mr. Morgan coming down the road in his little old 
open buggy. He appeared to be asleep, or totally 
oblivious of everything and everybody, sort of 
rocking himself from one side of the buggy to the 
other, and I imagined, or thought, I could see his 
lips moving, as if talking to himself. I stood with 
my chin resting on the top rail of the fence as he 
passed,. but he did not even notice that I was there. 

James Madison came out to the end of his row 
at about that time, saw the old gentleman, and 
remarked to me, in a subdued tone, "The old man 
was pretty full, wasn't he?'' I did not reply, for 
just at that instant I saw the little brown mare 
whirl round in the road as quick as a flash and the 
old gentleman tumble out just as the buggy over- 
turned. I was over the fence in a second, and had 
the mare by the bridle before she had come twenty 
feet toward me. The old gentleman's feet had 
caught in the lines, and he was being dragged on 
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the ground at the side of the overturned buggy. 
Mat, too, was there in a very little while, but not 
until I had stopped the horse; he took hold of the 
horse's head, while I went to the old man's imme- 
diate rescue. He was bruised some on the side of 
his head, appeared to be stunned and could not rise 
to his feet at first. I disengaged the lines from his 
feet and proceeded to get the buggy right side up, 
as the horse was struggling and was very much 
frightened. 

Mr. Morgan kept peafowls, and just inside the 
fence, along down the "Devil's Lane," in the brush, 
one of them had secreted her nest. The male was 
out in the road standing guard while she was set- 
ting on the nest, and just as Mr. Morgan came past 
this bird, either to show his beautiful plumage or 
to frighten the horse, had spread his tail to the sun, 
and frightened "little Jennie," the old gentleman's 
mare, with the result I have just narrated. 

I gathered up the bundles that were scattered 
about, including the little brown jug, from which 
the stopper had fallen, and it was saying, "Goody! 
goody! goody!" when I went to it; or the spirit 
that was in it, I suppose, was doing the talking. 
I have heard that spirits do talk, but that was the 
first one I had ever heard. It was a strong spirit, 
and, I have no doubt, had much to do in placing 
Mr. Morgan in his then present condition. I 
finally got the old gentleman up, but he could not 
stand at first, and someway he seemed very helpless, 
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until I happened to think of his last resource. I 
took his hand, which hung limp at his side, and car- 
ried it up to his chin. He grasped his beard and 
said, in a moment, as he straightened himself up, 
"ril be all rate in a minute o' two. Just a leetle 
dizzy spell, I rakon.'* I succeeded in getting him 
into his buggy, told Mat to hitch my horse, and I 
got in beside him and drove home for him, he sit- 
ting passively beside me, holding fast to his whis- 
ker, and not saying a word during the entire trip 
home. 

I aided him in getting out of the buggy, hitched 
his horse, led him into the house, calmed the fright- 
ened family, explained to them the cause of the 
accident, and left. 

Rose followed me outside the door and said, 
''They all feel very grateful to you, but were too 
much frightened to think of thanking you." She 
asked me to please tell her if I had given the family 
an entirely correct version of the affair, and I 
replied that I thought that I had. I then put up 
Mr. Morgan's horse, took his bundles into the 
house, and put the little brown jug in its accus- 
tomed place, of which I knew, in the barn, and 
then returned to my work in the field. 

I did not see Mr. Morgan for some time, but 
the first that I saw him he was riding through his 
fields, along where I was at work in the meadow. 
He called to me to come over to the fence, and he 
said, "James, T want to thank you, sah, fo' what 
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you did fo' me that day, an' not only fo' what you 
did, but fo' what you said. Most of all, sah, I 
want to thank you fo' what you did not say. You 
a'e a veah discweet young man, an' it may lie in 
my powah, some time, to befwiend you in some 
way, an' if evah you may need me, do not hesitate 
to call on me. That is all I wish to say, sah, and I 
will not keep you fom yoah wo'k any longah. So 
good day, sah." 

The next winter the boys all came home from 
the army on furlough, having re-enlisted. It w^as 
a jolly time for a few weeks, yet a subdued sort of 
pleasure, darkened by the shadow of their depart- 
ure. I saw Percy. He came to our house once; 
stayed all night with Thomas Jefferson, and told 
us all about him, and what a brave soldier he was. 
Tom had said nothing much about himself. He 
told us only about Percy and Chris. Percy told 
me that Rose had informed him of what I had done 
for his father, and he, too, thanked me. 

While the boys — I mean the soldier boys — • 
were at home there were several big parties and 
receptions given for them at various places in the 
neighborhood and village. Morgans gave one or 
two, and Percy insisted on having both Thomas 
Jefferson and Chris Crit there; that is, Chris was 
at the first one until after supper; then he slipped 
away and went home. His sister Sal was sick; 
"goin' into a decline," people said. 

Thomas Jefferson was at Morgans' for both of 
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the parties, with his brand-new uniform on, and, 
although he was timid and backward, he was a 
noble-looking soldier. While there he became 
acquainted with Nellie Morgan, Rose's other sister. 
She was a very sweet girl, not so quick and flirty as 
Belle, and I always thought she was the prettier 
of the two. She had always been rather bitter 
toward the soldiers of the North until after the 
boys came home, and then she either turned or else 
became less bitter, for she never said anything more 
against them after that. 

Somehow, Thomas Jefferson seemed rather to 
like her. He asked mother if she knew her, and 
he said that he thought she was by far the better 
of the two. Rose told me that at the parties Nell 
and Tom went oft into one corner and talked about 
the war, and that Tom told her all about it and 
about Percy, but never said anything about him- 
self. They would stay in the corner all evening, 
Rose said, and, as he did not dance, Nellie did not 
seem to care for it; so they entertained each other 
all the time. Tom went down there the Sunday 
night before he went back, and did not get home 
until very late, nearly morning; I know, because I 
slept with him in our best bed in the sitting room 
all the time that he was at home, except one or 
two nights, when James Madison slept with him. 

Old Mr. Morgan did not like it very well, I 
guess, but he did not dare to say a word about it, 
or the whole family, except Belle, would have been 
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down on him. I tell vou, it would not have done 
for him to have said anything to Percy against 
Tom or against any of the other soldier boys, for 
that matter, not even Chris Crit. Mr. Morgan 
once talked about putting old Mrs. Crit up in the 
**nigger cabin,'' and letting the colored folks live 
in hers, but immediately he heard from Percy, to 
whom Rose had written about it. Chris heard it 
in one of the letters which somebody had written 
to him for old Mrs. Crit, and when Percy read it 
to Chris it hurt his feelings; but Percy told him 
not to be one bit uneasy, and he wrote at once to 
Mrs. Crit, telling her not to worry for a minute. 
Such a letter as he sent to his father! He told him> 
Rose said, that that house did not belong to him; 
that it was Mrs. Crit's before he came there, and 
that Chris was fighting for that little hovel for his 
mother, as well as for Mr. Morgan to have a roof 
over his head; for Mr. Morgan to dare to move 
her, to touch a hair of her old head, or to cause 
her another hour of unrest, after he had received 
that letter and all of the soldier boys would avenge 
it; that he should inform Mrs. Crit at once that 
she could keep her home so long as she lived, 
whether she washed for it or not. He should fail 
to do these things at his peril. Rose told me that 
Mr. Morgan received the letter and went right up 
to Mrs. Crit's and told her that she need not worry 
about having to move, as he had changed his mind 
about it, and he gave her a dollar to get medicine 
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for Sal, the sick girl. Oh, I tell you, Percy was a 
grand boy! But Rose said that her mother never 
would have consented, anyhow, to have had Mrs. 
Crit moved, and Mrs. Morgan's money bought the 
farm. 

After the boys went back they had very hard 
times; rations got short, and they commenced 
marching toward Atlanta. It was hard. Chris's 
sister, Sal, continued to fail in health. He had 
always appeared to think the most of her, and, 
although he would not manifest much affection, he 
would get her little things to wear, such as brass 
jewelry, and when he re-enlisted, although he 
brought all three of them dresses from Cincinnati, 
the one he brought her was much the finest. Percy 
said that w^hen his letters would come, he would 
always ask the first thing, even before he would 
have time to read them, "How's Sallie?" And 
when he would learn that she was no better, he 
would steal away. "And," Percy said in one of his 
letters to Rose, "one time I found him crying be- 
hind a tree, and I felt so sorry for him." 

One day Chris came to Percy, who was his Cap- 
tain, and he said to him that he would have to have 
a furlough to go home; that he had had a dream, 
the night before, in which he had seen Sallie, and 
that she looked so pale and bad, and called to him 
so pitifully, that he must go home, if only to be 
there one day; and he would "come ri;2:ht back," 
he said. 
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'Toor fellow!'* Percy wrote, "I felt so sorry for 
him that I would gladly have let him go if I could. 
I would have taken his place in the ranks, and paid 
his way home — ^yes, I would have carried him, if 
I could." 

He appealed to the commanding officers in his 
behalf; but, no, they needed every man that they 
had, and could not spare a man. If they would let 
every man go who had had a dream of home, they 
might as well disband the whole army at once, for 
there were not many of the men down there at that 
time who, if they ever did get to sleep, did not have 
some dreams of home. Percy told them that it 
was different with Chris; that he was a *'child of 
nature,'' and that he believed that some kind spirit 
watched over him and had talked with him from 
a child, in which he as firmly believed, and by which 
he was guided as much as were the patriarchs and 
prophets of old. He told them that Chris had been 
a good soldier; often imposed upon, perhaps, be- 
cause of his ignorance and good nature, and that 
his case was an extraordinary one, and could in no 
way establish a precedent or affect the results of 
the war. 

But all to no avail, and he had to inform Chris 
of the futility of his efforts in his behalf, and tried 
to cheer him up by telling him that it was only a 
dream. 

Chris said nothing, but in a day or two he was 
numbered among the ''missing," and it was at once 
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surmised that he had deserted away down there in 
the land of the enemy's government, and hundreds 
of miles of a strange and mountainous country 
between him and the land of his birth. Percy wrote 
home at once and advised us — I say us, for 
Thomas Jefferson had been disabled in some way, 
so that he could not write, and Percy wrote to us, 
as well as to the Morgans — saying that if Chris did 
come home, we should persuade him to return at 
once, and he would intercede with the authorities 
and save him from being shot as a deserter. 

Weeks went by. The neighbors were at Mrs. 
Grit's a great deal, watching over the sick girl, who 
was surely, but slowly, fading away. She would 
call for "Chrissie" in her sleep, and the night before 
she died she kept saying, "He's a-comin'." Once 
she raised herself up in bed, weak as she was, and 
caljed his name, and one of the ladies who was 
there said that she heard a noise, and, looking at 
the window, fancied that she saw Chris's face, pale 
and wasted, and looking like a shadow of his former 
self. It disappeared in a moment, and she was too 
frightened to go out at the time. She said that she 
was a little superstitious herself, and especially 
when about this strange family, who believed in all 
sorts of uncanny things. Some people, I have said, 
had often gone even so far as to call poor old Mrs. 
Crit "a witch." 

The woman also said that she thought at the 
time, "Who knows? It may be that Chris is dead 
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and that that was his spirit come to welcome that 
of Sallie, who was just hovering on the border- 
land." She did not mention the fact for several 
days afterward, but "Immediately^" she said, "Sallie 
became calm and quiet, bade them all good-by in 
her right mind — : except that she said *good-by' 
to Chris just the same as she did to the others — 
calling them by name as they stood by her side, 
and before it was daylight her spirit took its 
flight." 

The neighbors were very kind to them, and sev- 
eral of them offered to stay with the family the 
next night, but they would not permit any one to 
remain. People thought it queer, but, of course, 
had to accede to the request. That night, as some 
parties were passing the house rather late at night, 
in a hurry, and with the peculiar feelings one has 
when passing a house where death is keeping its 
watch over a sleeping form, they declared after- 
wards that they had seen a ghost emerge from the 
house and vanish somewhere into the air. 

They said that it looked like a tall, thin man at 
first, and appeared to get taller and taller, and then 
left the earth. There were two of these parties, 
and they both averred the same thing, speaking 
in whispers of it for some time afterward. One of 
them, who went to the funeral, said that he took 
particular pains to look for tracks that day, but 
could find only a lot of peculiar-looking tracks in 
the direction which the phantom took, and they 
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resembled the tiptoe tracks of one walking in his 
stocking feet, and they became dimmer and dim- 
mer, until they could be traced no farther. 

Sallie was buried in the little country cemetery 
in the neighborhood. She was dressed in the dress 
which Chris had brought her, and which had never 
been made until the neighbors made it into her 
burial robe. The people of the neighborhood did 
not go there much after the funeral, as they *'hated 
to go," they said. 



CHAPTER XI. 

JIM'S ADVENTURE. 

I worked at home on the farm the same as ever; 
had no time to go to school, or to any other places, 
much, as father said it was the best time to make 
money that he had ever seen. Hogs and cattle, 
corn and grain were bringing fabulous prices, and 
he was pushing the farm for all there was in it. 
*'Making hay while the sun shined,'' he called it, 
while to the rest of us there was no sunshine, but 
only dark, lowering clouds. He was bending every 
effort to make money while prices were at the high- 
est notch, for he said that he feared that the war 
would be over soon, and then things would fall flat. 

He appeared to have no other thoughts any 

more except to make money. Since he had, as it 

were, "grown out of the church," he seemed to 

think only of this world, and of trying to get as 

much of it as he could. From some source or other 

— I know not where, but I suppose he must have 

borrowed it — he procured a book which he read 

a great deal. It was some sort of an "infidel book." 

I looked into it one Sunday when he went out and 

left it lying on the table. I read just a little of it, 

and I would give worlds, did I possess them, to 

blot out from my memory just the few lines which 

I then read. They appeared to find a nook in my 

memory, and they took possession of it — those 
(123) 
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Stray thoughts — and in all of these years I have 
been utterly unable to dislodge them. They fas- 
cinated me, and have bound me, more or less, from 
that day to this. 

Why is it that those who own such literature are 
always so liberal with it? — appear so anxious to 
scatter the foul seeds, to pollute and destroy the 
good seed in the minds of the pure and unsuspect- 
ing? Why is it that those who profess to believe a 
lie are always discussing and arguing, as if trying 
to bolster up their disgusting creeds, which never 
carried a ray of hope to a poor soul, and never 
will? Why do they appear so anxious to under- 
mine the very foundation of the faith which cheers 
and comforts the distressed, both in body and mind, 
and yet oflfer nothing in return? — nothing but 
doubt, which, like a blind guide, leads only to 
despair? 

I say my father read this book a great deal, and 
took delight in quoting from its pages. He sought 
opportunities to argue that the Bible is all a lie; 
that it is a foul book, and teaches a bad doctrine; 
that Jesus Christ was nothing but a man, born out 
of wedlock, and was an impostor; that the world 
was not created in six days, and that, if the Bible 
is false in one thing, it is false in all; that religion 
IS nothing but excitement. 

He talked about the preachers and all good men ; 
said they were all hypocrites; were no better than 
he was; and that he would not give a dollar to 
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keep them up in laziness; that the whole structure 
was based upon the superstitious credulity of the 
people, who appeared to like to be "humbugged"; 
that, so far as those foolish feasts and holidays, like 
Christmas and Easter, were concerned, they were 
born of the weakest superstition, yet I noticed that 
he ate more eggs than anybody else on Easter 
morning, and I always believed that he talked in 
that way to keep from buying something to color 
eggs with, or Christmas presents for us children. 
These are some of the things which led me to be- 
lieve that surely you must have known him when 
you wrote the poem. But I find that I have been 
getting rather off of my story, and I must return. 

Father was — or, rather. Mat and I were — feed - 
ing loads and loads of hogs and cattle, and it took 
us all day long, and often half of the night, to get 
our work done. It was like a railroad yard there 
at night, for one thing father was liberal with was 
lanterns. He had three or four, one for each per- 
son about the house, so that we need not complain 
of having to do anything in the dark. 

The stock were scattered all over the farm; cattle 
here, hogs there, some up in the woods, some on 
the "back place,'' some in the "creek field," and 
even the barnyard was full. I never minded it 
much, though; did not complain; I grew so that 
I could sleep only so long in the morning, anyhow. 
It was a part of my nature, it seemed, to be out 
about the barn and around among the stock. I 
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was scarcely ever in the house, except to get warm 
sometimes, and to sleep and eat. Occasionally we 
would get a newspaper that was wrapped around 
some groceries, or something from the store — we 
never took any papers — and I would read a little 
while sitting up with mother, but I would soon 
drop to sleep and take myself off to bed. 

I always got up early in the morning, and went 
to the barn to do the feeding, while the rest of the 
family did other work. I fed the stock up in the 
woods and on the "back place" the last thing at 
night, and Mat would feed them in the morning. 
We had our work divided, so that each one knew 
just what he had to do, and did it, too; father saw 
to that. He began just to overseeing things, like 
Mr. Morgan, only he did not wear a white shirt 
and gloves, and he walked around over the farm, 
"so I kin lay up rails," he said. 

One morning, along late in the fall, after Sallie 
Crit died, I went out to the barn quite early to 
feed. Mat had neglected to throw down sufficient 
hay the night before, so I had to go up into the 
mow to throw down some more. Father did not 
like for us to take a lantern up into the mow, for 
fear of fire, but ever since Sallie Crit had died I 
always felt a little "skittish" about going into dark 
places after night without a lantern. To tell the 
truth, I was one of the fellows who saw that ghost 
that night, but I was not the one who went to the 
funeral and saw the ghost tracks. I had no time 
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to go to funerals in the daytime. I always thought 
that if father died, we would have to bury him after 
night or on Sunday, for we never had time to 
attend funerals in the daytime during the week. 

I took the lantern up into the haymow just a 
little piece, and hung it on a pin that stuck out of 
a beam where one of the braces had been put in. 
It was a perfectly safe place, and shed a little light 
all over the haymow. I went away back to one 
side to get some hay, and, oh, dear! I was just 
going to scream and jump down to the floor below 
if I had not been so paralyzed; for there was the 
same ghost up there in our haymow. I did not 
scream nor jump, for the apparition spoke to me, 
and sure enough, it was CHris Crit's ghost. 

It was just such a night as ghosts walk abroad; 

it had been as dark as pitch, and had rained nearly 

all night — we had had a wet fall, that year, the 

most of the time. I was all in a tremble. I could 

not get my tongue to act, someway, and he saw it 

and said to me, ''That's right, Jimmie, you never 

did tell nothin', an' I know I kin depend on you. 

Now, Jimmie, if they ketch me, they'll take me 

away down into Geogy an' shoot me dead an' bury 

me down there in the disgrace o' the war. I want'd 

'em to let me come, an' they wouldn't do it, an' 

Sallie kep' a-callin' me, an' she couldn't die till I 

come, an* she was suflferin' so, 'at I jist had to come 

afore she c'd die, an' I come. Mebby the wa'll be 

over after while, an' then they won't hurt me. 
(9) 
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Now, Jimmie, you won't tell, will ye?" I said, "No, 
Chris; not if they kill me, I won't tell," and he 
said, "I believe you." 

He was hungry, wet and cold, and I told him to 
cover all up in the hay, and I would bring him 
something to eat after breakfast, when I went to 
get out the team to feed the cattle. He did so, 
and I placed the hay all about over him, so 
that no one could tell that it had been disturbed, 
and finished my feeding; but I was still all in a 
shiver. 

I slipped a piece of bread and meat into my 
blouse — or wamus, such as I used to wear — then, 
after I got up from the table, I gathered a few 
other scraps from it, as I frequently did for old 
Shep, and no one noticed it particularly or missed 
the scraps, except the old dog. He followed me 
to the barn, and his feelings appeared to be hurt 
because I did not give the scraps to him, and he 
slunk towards the house when I entered the barn. 
I went immediately to the haymow, and made a 
small hole in the hay and put the scraps into it. I 
did not see anybody get them. 

It was just growing daylight as I was hitching 
up to the sled to go out and get feed, when old 
Shep barked, and two or three men came tearing 
up to the house. Father came out, and they asked 
him if he had seen anything of old Chris Crit about 
his premises. Father told them that he had not. 
They said that he had deserted, and that he had 
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been seen about old Annans cabin several times; 
that they had tracked him from there that morn- 
ing, and that he had come in that direction some 
time in the night; but that, when they had reached 
the yards surrounding my father's premises, owing 
to the numerous tracks of the cattle and hogs, they 
had lost the trail. My father protested that he had 
seen nothing, and that he was just coming out for 
the first time that morning. 

They insisted upon examining the house, as they 
had a warrant for that purpose; but, being unsuc- 
cessful, they were talking of going to the barn, 
when I told them that I had seen something, early 
in the morning, as I was going out to feed, which 
looked like a bear climbing along on the fence that 
led toward our woods. They went up that way, 
and, perceiving mud on the fence, that I had put 
there the evening before — as I had "cooned" my 
way home from the woods on account of quite a 
hole in my boots — they imagined that they were 
on the right trail, and Chris was safe for a time at 
least. 

For a number of days after that Chris remained 
in our barn. Deep snow fell in the meantime. He 
would remain secreted there during the daytime, I 
taking him such scraps as I could purloin from the 
table and cupboard during the days and nights. 
He would steal down to the barnyard after night, 
milk the cows and drink the milk from a tin cup 
which I furnished him. I would keep so much hay 
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thrown down all of the time that Mat had no occa- 
sion to go to the mow. 

Chris was on my mind night and day. 

I would steal out at night sometimes, and, slip- 
ping up into the mow, would keep Chris company. 
We would huddle together down in the hay, and 
in low whispers I would tell him all that I could 
hear concerning him and his pursuers, while he 
would entertain me with the narration of his adven- 
tures while in the war, especially about his perilous 
trip homeward after he left his regiment near 
Kingston, Ga. 

People read about Paul's numerous and perilous 
journeys, trials and tribulations, and the preachers 
paint in burning colors his miraculous escapes. 

They quote his own words where he says: 

"In labors more abundant, in stripes above meas- 
ure, in prisons more frequent, in deaths oft. 

"Of the Jews five times received I forty stripes 
save one. 

"Thrice was I beaten with rods, once was I 
stoned, thrice I suffered shipwreck, a night and a 
day have I been in the deep; 

"In journeyings often, in perils of waters, in 
perils of robbers, in perils by mine own country- 
men, in perils by the heathen, in perils in the city, 
in perils in the wilderness, in perils in the sea, in 
perils among false brethren; 

"In w^eariness and painfulness, in watchings 
often, in hunger and thrist, in fastings often, in cold 
and nakedness." 
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Here was a man who could neither read nor 
write. Let me here revert to a peculiar fact, how- 
ever, concerning him: He could read fairly well 
in the "Testament," a small volume of which he 
almost always carried, but not one word could he 
decipher in any other book or paper. He knew 
nothing of the geography of the country, except 
what he had observed while on his Southern march, 
yet he was guided by some strange sense and by 
the use of his "woodcraft," — as he told me, "I 
knowed my home wuz north, an' by keepin' the 
sun over my right shoulder in the mornin', at my 
back at noon, an' over my lef shoulder in the after- 
noon, Fd al'ays be a goin' north. Then at nights 
Fd feel for the moss on the north side o' the trees, 
an' push on." 

I can never forget poor Chris's story as he 
detailed it to me, piece at a time, in the haymow, 
and if you think it would not mar the symmetry of 
"The Book," I feel that I would love to have it 
written down just as he told it to me. My reasons 
for this are two-fold: one is that I feel that, unless 
I shall have it done, it will never be done, and an- 
other reason is my gratitude to him for what I 
feel that he has done for me; unconsciously, it is 
true, but yet, since it has undoubtedly, under the 
guidance of some higher power, been the means 
of saving my life, I feel that I need offer no further 
apology for recording this meager tribute to him 
here in "Our Book." 



CHAPTER XII. 

WHAT CHRIS TOLD JIM. 

"I volunteered in 'sixty-two, with Percy an' Tom. 
I s'pose Tom's told you all 'bout that 'n his letters. 
The first place they tuk us to wuz Nashville, Ten- 
nysee. We staved there a little while till we I'arned 
to march an' to handle our guns, but we couldn't 
stay thar long, for they was a-needin' us down 't 
the front. From thar we went to Murfysburro, 
then to Woodsburry, then to McMinnsville, at the 
North fork of Collins River, then to Pikesville, an' 
come back out o' th' Cumberlan' Mount'ins to 
Murfysburro. All this time Ps barefooted 's I's 
born, an' my feet wuz so sore they left blood tracks 
ever' step I tuk on them stone pikes. You know, 
Jimmie, I got sich a big foot, can't war nothin' 
less 'n a number twelve, an' they never give me 
nothing bigger 'n a number elevens, n' I had to cut 
'em jist 's soon 's Pd git 'em, to git 'em on 't all. 
O' course, they wouldn't last no time that a-way, 
an' they'd hurt me so, whiel they did last, that Pd 
jist ruther go barefooted 'n' be done with it. 

'*I went to Franklin an' stood picket guard 'n 
the railroad for a month, an' wuz barefooted all that 
time, but I didn't mind that so much, for I didn't 
have much walkin' t' do, an' my feet got sort o' 
healed up. From there we went to Nashville ag'in ; 
then was with the troops what chased General For- 

(198) 
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rest 'crost the river seven miles 'bove Nashville; 
stayed in Camp Hamilton a while, an' was in th* 
big fight thar the 30th o' December. I tell ye, 
Jimmie, Til never fitrgit that 's long 's I live. 

"On the next day, that wuz the 31st o' Decem- 
ber, jist th' day before New Year's, we was a fightin' 
our way down to'rds Murfysburro, jist a foot at a 
time. Me an' another feller wuz down behind a 
big rock in a fence corner shootin' jist as fast as 
we c'd load 'n' fire; we wasn't payin' no 'tention 
to our rigiment, an' the fust thing we knowed they 
was clar gone, 'n' the Johnnies had us surrounded. 
We got up an' started to try an' ketch the rigiment, 
but them rebels hollered 'surrender ur we'll blow 
yore heads off,' an' we saw thar wuz no use o' 
tryin' to git t' the union lines, an' we jist give up, 
an' they tuk us pris'ners. 

"They tuk us t' Chat'noogy on freight trains; 
from thar to Atlanty, 'n' while we wuz thar they 
didn't give us nothin' t' eat but a loaf o' bread ever' 
two days, 'n' 't was mighty pore bread at that. 
We didn't stay thar very long 'fore they tuk us to 
Knoxville, then to Lynchburg, Virginny, an' from 
thar to Richmond. They put me in Libby Prison, 
an', Jimmie, I'll never furgit that. I thought I'd 
never git out o' thar alive, an' thar wuz lots uv 'em 
didn't. I got out o' thar, though, in about five 
weeks, an' I wuz nothin' but skin an' bone. They 
tuk me to Petersburg, 'n' to 'NapoHs, Maryland, 
with three steamboat loads o' pris'ners, an' from 
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thar to Baltimore, whar I wuz paroled an' sent to 
Camp Chase. While we wuz a-stayin' thar I 
slipped out one night an' got onto a freight train 
an' come home, an' saw Mam an' Sallie fur a day 
or two, an' then went back, an' nobody ever 
knowed a thing about it, only Mam 'n' Sallie. I 
guess they didn't miss me much while I wuz gone. 
Now, this is the fust time I ever tol' that to any- 
body a-livin'. 

**After a while I was exchanged an' went back 
to my rigiment at Murfysburro. From thar we 
started across the mount'ins. It wuz about roastin'- 
ear time, an' we fared purty well. When we got 
to Stevenson, Alabammy, we crossed a pontoon 
bridge an' went along Sand Mount'in to Lookout 
Mount'in, an' had a fight nigh the spring at Mis- 
sionary Ridge. Wuz in all that biggest battle o' 
th' war, an' at Chattenoogy. I stayed till my time 
wuz out, an' re-enlisted, an' come home to git filled 
up on good grub an' hev a picnic. 

''After I re-enlisted, an' my furlough wuz out, I 
went back, an' I started with ol' Sherman on his 
march to'rds Atlanty an' the sea. I went to lots 
o' places, but I furgit the names o' some uv 'em, 
but I knew thar wuz one called Buzzard's Roost, 
an' I saw the biggest rocks I ever saw in my life. 
We clum mount'ins, swum cricks an' rivers, an' 
most all this time I wuz barefooted. I couldn't 
hardly keep with the rigiment, my feet wuz so sore ; 
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an' Sallie, she kep' a callin' arter me, so's H I 
couldn't sleep, an' I jist left 'em for home. 

''My feet wuz swelled twict as big as they ort 'a' 
been, an' I set with 'em in a crick fur I don't know 
how long. I didn't know whar to go; the country 
wuz chuck full o' gurrillers, so I concluded I'd start 
back fur Chattenoogy. An old farmer give me a 
pair o' number fourteen shoes an' a suit o' gray 
clo'es, fur my blue ones wuz so ragged that I 
mought purt' near as well a-been nekked. I got 
to the Tennysee River, made a raft out o' two ol' 
hickory logs an' some bark, an' paddled acrost it 
with a stick. Then crost the Cumberlan' Moun- 
tains, travelin' by night as well as by day. I found 
an old farmer, an' rested with him fur a cople o' 
days, an' from thar I come to Elk River, waded 
that; then crost the Duck River; waded that; next 
I struck the Cumberlan' River, an' I seen I couldn't 
wade that, so I got a old fisherman to take me 
acrost in a little boat. After that I lit out fur the 
Ohio River, rejoicin'. 'Bout three or four miles 
above Clovers Port I found a big tree 't hed fell 
in the water an' broke in two, an' I pushed it out 
in the river an' started acrost on that. The waters 
swep' clean over me sometimes, an' I thought shore 
I was a goner, but I stuck to her, an' at last I got 
acrost an' found myse'f in Perry County, Indianny. 
I went up to'rds Indianoplis, wadin' all the rivers 
an' cricks whar I couldn't find no bridges, an' got 
onto the railroad at Adora an' struck out fur 
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Grecr.c Covntv. Ohio. .\Z this tine, TimEifc- I 
never "rj^cl a '^'ollar. ar/ loti o' times I didn't have 
a bite to eat f-r -a hole da vs. Socte pecole threat- 
ened to 'rest me; some folks Tras skearcd ot me. 
an* e-/cr t:n:e I hear a ho« a-cotnin' behin' me 
ptirty fa5.t I'd git skcercd like, al! the time a-thinkin' 
they wuz artcr me. But I got home, jist the same. 
an' Sallie seen me through the winder, an" I waved 
my han' at her, an' she died jist as eezj' as a baby 
a-goin' to sleep. I had a notion to go back onct. 
fiUt Mam said «he jist coodent give me up: she 
was afeard they'd shoot me; an' so 'tis that I'm 
here now. If it wuzent for Tom an' Purcy's 
account, I woodent peer to keer, but seein's they're 
away down thar, I'd kinder like to go back to my 
rigiment, an' I would go. Jimmie. if I thought they 
woodent shoot me. I'll declar, I don't know what 
to do about \\y 



CHAPTER XIIL 

CONCLUSION OF JIM'S ADVENTURE. 

Chris chafed under his close confinement, and, 
after the snow had become packed somewhat in the 
roads and paths about the country, he ventured 
out one night to his mother's cabin. The Crits 
took off one of the boards that inclosed the old 
fireplace, and he lay in there for some time, but 
would get out and walk about at night. The cabin 
was watched, and one night was surrounded by men 
who were hounding him. He was in the loft up- 
stairs, and some one suggested that they "look up 
there." He heard them. He had the ladder up 
where he was, and, while they were hunting for 
some means of getting upstairs, he took out the 
sash from one of the windows, climbed out on top 
of the shed and gave the men the slip. 

The whole community was aroused. Farmers 
were afraid to have him caught upon their prem- 
ises, for fear that their lands and property would 
be confiscated, if it could be proved that they had 
harbored him, as the officers who were after Chris 
had told them would surely be the case. Father 
was ver)' uneasy on this account, and cautioned 
every member of the family repeatedly to let him 
know at once if Chris should be seen prowling 
about our farm. He even began looking in every 
crack and cranny about the place; in the hog nests, 
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in the old straw-piles. He would rush out with his 
lantern every time that old Shep would bark at 
night, and go peering about the premises. 

Chris had really come back to our barn and 
stayed for several days; but finally I became 
alarmed for his safety there, since father had con- 
stituted himself one of his pursuers; so I begged 
him to go over to Clifton and secrete himself in 
the cave of the old River King. There he would 
be safe, I thought; but he said, "The river is all 
kivered up with ice now, an' the old king al'ays 
sleeps all winter till spring comes, when the thun- 
der wakes him up. I can't go there, Jimmie, 'ts 
no use o' talkin'.'' 

One night while he was still hiding in our barn, 
after the snow had gone, I got up from my bed, 
and, stating to Mat that L heard a noise out at the 
barn, I quietly stole out to beg Chris to vacate and 
return to his regiment. Percy would get him clear, 
I knew, and I thought it best to do it. I told him 
that I would write a letter to Mr. Lincoln, who 
was such a good man that he w^ould not let him 
be shot. After much persuasion he promised me 
that he would do so. Then he got up from his 
hiding place, and said, "Jimmie, youVe bin a true 
friend to me. I hain't got nothin' in the world to 
give ye, much as Td love to pay yer fur yer kind- 
nuss, an' I don't want to be the cause o' bringin' 
no trouble on you or your folks. I'll give ye 
sumpin' that'll some time, mebby, be the means o' 




ssvii:' ver Sfe if ye e^ner gii in a tiie piacc. 1 cir."! 
:eIZ vc !: OTT or Trhsur I c«>i rr, bn IT, ir.vie :: : c^ v^-. 
an" I h.?r^ mel] never h*: :er n^e ::: ^':: IT. isr^"^ n 
:o "i^e 25 ^ rvT? iToc ler cive ver-" .Xnd he rri> 
oeeied ii? grre Trie :!"* fonr 5£c^< which I ^^"^ 10 
ycc: :h^ £r^ cav I ever sstt yoc : also the grip ai^d 
the censr: peculiar Trori I pracricec ihem wiih 
h:TT:. $0 ihs: I had iherp. exsci: rheri I hade him 
fareT^eZ, givrni: hini ihe la?: recnhlar grip, which I 
gave :o yo:a. arjd he foZow^ ine down oni of ihe 
mow, I h]ew o::i my hrf::, and he wt^hi 0121 mio 
the CO id, h3eak winier"? nighi. 

I had hoped soon 10 hear of his saie Pfium 10 
his Te<:imenT, and had studied over wriiinsr a leiier 
10 Mr. Lincoln, if 11 shon]d become nece<5sar>\ I 
had iho"ghi that he was gone, and a!! night long 
I wonld in^airine I conld see him wendinc his soli- 
taiY wav Toward the Sonthland, feelinis: his wav in 
the darkness, beinc: craided in his course bv the 
stars and by the moss on the trees, as he had loM 
me was the wav bv which he had been enabled to 
steer for his home, 

A few weeks afterward another hea\y snow fell, 
one such as you so beautifully described in this. 

And Tiiu took from his bundle another one of mv 
productions, which he had not shown me until this 
lime. It also had been published in the same paper 
as "The Tramp's Christmas Story/' "This," said 
he, "was another link in the chain that drew me 
toward von and made me think that von were mv 
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brother; and 1 want it put right here in *Our 
Book.' '' 
It follows: 

SNOW ON THE FARM. 

Some poet — he's dead a long time ago — 

Once wrote a fine poem, "The Beautiful Snow." 

The people, they read it and said it "was fine, 

And the muse that inspired it was surely divine.*' 

And the children recited it, last days of school. 

And the newspapers print it, each year, as a rule. 

Or they used to, but now I believe there's a law 

Or decision against it, but I never saw 

The statute n;yself, yet by common consent 

The poem, so-called, is gone — where it went 

I never yet heard, but some people say 

That the ghost of its author, one fine summer day. 

Came back to the earth and took it away 

That he might be freed from the hottest of blazes 

To which he was condemned, in one of those places 

Where good people say that bad people go, 

And poets who write about "beautiful snow." 

I don't know whether it's true or not. 

But there's one thing that is true, and I'll tell you what, 

That no poet or writer, I don't care where you go. 

If he'd lived on a farm, would say "beautiful snow." 

I was raised on a farm, and I think that I know. 

And if you'll indulge me, I'll do you no harm, 

While I give you my version of "snow on the farm." 

All day the clouds have hovered low, 
Last night the wood fire "spit for snow." 
The snow birds hop 'round the kitchen door, 
Pick up the crumbs, and chirp for more. 
The robins 'pear to be gettin' tame, 
'N' stand on one foot lak they was lame. 
The creek's a freezin' by th' old flood gate, 
'N' the cows comes bawlin' lak it was late, 
'N' the sheep come up from the old woods lot. 
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*N' the bosses run till they're steamin* hot. 

The old sow's workin* a makin' a bed, 

'N* the pigs 's a sqitealin' in th' wagon shed. 

Th' blackbirds 's a flyin' in th' old cedar trees, 

'N* the sparrows *s a workin' busy as bees. 

Th* bobwhite 's callin' soft and low, 

And southward flies the belated crow. 

The chipmunk chatters, as he scampers over the wall, 

The squirrel startles as he hears the nut shell fall. 

Each one spying out his winter's store, 

Intuitively adding just a few nuts more. 

The schoolboy plods home, now fast, now slow, 

As he spies the first flakes of the falling snow. 

Softly, gently, the flakes come down. 

Over the country and over the town, 

Now faster and thicker and larger they fall, 

Till the blanket of purity covers all. 

The evening shadows, of black and white. 

Have settled now in the wintry night, 

And over all may it do no harm, 

This bean — Excuse me— I mean this *'snow on tht farm." 

I started to write about "snow on the farm," 

And I said I hoped it would do no harm. 

It is morning now: I mean the next day 

After the snowfall. All white it lay. 

All over the fields and fences and lanes. 

All over the porches, the front doors and panis, 

All over the wood-pile and path to the barn, 

All over the hay and all over the corn. 

All over the fodder, all over the sled. 

All over the wagon and chock full the bed. 

The tongue chains are missing, now where would thiy go? 

They're all covered up by this — plagued old snow. 

The gate won't open, the snow's so deep, 

To get the shovel you fairly creep. 

It's drifted here, and it is drifted there, 

If it wasn't for that you wouldn't care. 

The paths to the barn must be swept away, 

And you find e'er it's done it's no child's play. 
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The calves are huddled in the farthest field, 
In the farthest corner and will not yield. 
When you try to drive them they will not go. 
They act like they were afraid of the snow. 
And the lambs are no better. You try and try 
To get them to shelter, where it's warm and dry, 
But they will not go, they will not come. 
They haven't got sense enough to go home; 
You threaten to leave them out there to their fate, 
And you try it again, for to school you'll be late. 
And you think, "If I have to stop here and fool 
With these lambs and calves I won't go to school. 
But just stay at home the rest of the day 
And go rabbit hunting," to yourself you say. 
That is if you're a boy, for they always send 
The boy away back to the farthest end 
Of the farm to feed and tend to things — 
Just like a boy had a pair o' wings. 
And it didn't make any difference to him 
If his education was kind of slim, 
He knows as much as his daddy now, 
'N' that's enough for anybody to know. 

But I mustn't forget, as I always do. 

When I think o' the boy with the chores to do. 

I was speaking, I think, of "snow on the farm," 

And the hope and wish "it would do no harm." 

I must not forget, for the horses and cows, 

The dear women folks who stay in the house, 

What difference, if any, it makes to them 

To have the earth covered from stern to stem 

With this beautiful substance, so soft and white, 

That fell from the clouds above last night. 

The first thing the morning of snow-fall discloses 

Is a pinch of frost on the ends of the noses 

Of the dear women folks as they enter the kitchen 

And see where the flakes have been tossin' and pitchin* 

When they came through the cracks in the old kitchen door 

And lie piled up like dead on the cold kitchen floor, 

And they look as they lie, all scattered about. 
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As if they had sneaked in, and couldn't get out. 

But had died in their efforts to try to get back, 

As they lie white and cold, just inside of the crack. 

A warning to others, to not try to get in 

To that cold kitchen, or they'd die in their sin, 

And be swept away, the first thing in the morning. 

And trod under foot, Oh! terrible warning! 

But that isn't all, by a jug full or two, 

That occurs in that kitchen. Things are all askew. 

The tea-kettle's froze, and the water-pail, too. 

The wood will not burn, it's all cover'd with snow, 

And the kindling, too, for they didn't know 

It was going to be such a stormy night 

Or they'd have fixed things snug and been all right. 

The buckwheat batter's hard 's a stone 

And the maple syrup could stand alone. 

Oh, what will we do, to mend the matter? 

You can't make cakes out of frozen batter. 

The men will be coming in "froze" from the farm. 

And expect their breakfast all steaming warm. 

And they'll stand 'round the stove till the snow and the slush 

Run all over the floor like a spilt pot o* mush. 

And you get your feet damp and take such a cold 

That you fear you'll never live to be old, 

And you wish from your heart, with broom under your arm. 

That you'd never more see a big "snow on the farm." 

The next day after that fall of snow, which was 
very heavy, the whole neighborhood was startled 
by the information that Chris Crit had been cap- 
tured in one of our neighbor's barns; that he had 
walked toward the barn backward, leaving tracks 
as if some one had come from it, but they suspected 
that they were his tracks from the immense size 
of them, and the men surrounded the barn and 
captured him in the hay. He wept like a child. 
They took him to let him bid his mother farewell, 
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as it was fully believed that he would be shot imme- 
diately upon his return to his regiment. I learned 
of this, and hated it that I had so long delayed my 
writing to Mr. Lincoln. 

In some way I formulated an excuse to go to 
town that night; took with me a muskrat skin, as 
I had no money, and sold it for twenty-five cents. 
I procured some paper, an envelope and a stamp, 
and, having gone to the old hotel on the corner, 
I wrote two or three letters before I could get one 
to suit me. At length I settled upon one like this, 
which I copied as well as I could. [Here he pro- 
duced a faded scrap of writing, which I deciphered 
as follows, omitting superscription and date:] 

Good Mister Linkun Plees dont let them shoote Pore 

kris Krlt Who Beelongs to The Rigiment fore a dis- 

serter. He cood not hep it Case his Pore sister cood not dy 
till He got Home. And thay woodent let Him com. so 
He jist Had to Come any how. He wus a Good Soljer i No 
His capten will say that Much fore Him. His Mother is a 
pore Widder Woman and She has to Wash fore a liven. 
And He will be a Good Soljer yit If You will Not let them 
Kill Him. I am no a Kin to Him but i Nowed Him all My 
life. He hant rite Brite Pokes sais. but He is Hones, i 
Dont want You to let them Kill Him on Akount of His 
Mother koz i Bleeve it wood Kill Her. i wood Ruther Go 
to the War Misef than to hav Him Shot. 

Yores Afeckshunitely jimmy LoveJoY. 

Having put the letter in the post office, I went 
home, but said nothing to any one about it, except 
Rose. I saw her one night at a spelling school at 
our school house, and at recess we were together 
for several moments, as she had come there with 
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her brother Jess, and she said that he would not tell 
on us. 

We soon received word from Percy that they had 
returned with Chris, and would have him brought 
up for a trial as soon as they could get the arrange- 
ments made; that he (Percy) was to appear before 
the court-martial as Chris's attorney; and that he 
had already written to the Secretary of War for a 
commutation of his sentence, as he would undoubt- 
edly be found guilty. I watched the post office 
every chance that I could get to go, as we used to 
look for letters from Tom every once in a w^hile. 
He was the only one who ever wrote to us, except 
Percy, occasionally. 

One night about a week or two after my letter 
had gone I was at the post office, when the post- 
master said that he had a letter "for James Love- 
joy." He asked if there were any of our family 
named James, and I told him, "Yes, there's me and 
James Madison, both." 

"Well," he said, "this is an important letter. It 
has no stamp on it, an' it's from the President of 
the United States, an' I'm afraid it's not for either 
of vou bovs." I told him that it was for me; that 
I had been looking for a letter from Mr. Lincoln 
for a week or so, and finally, having called a wit- 
ness or two as to what I said, he delivered the letter 
to me. 

Oh, how I shook and trembled ! I went over to 
the hotel, tore open the envelope nnd read the let- 
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ter, while one of the men who had seen me receive 
it followed me, saying, "There's sumpin' wrong 
'bout that. I'm a-goin' t' see, fur he looks sort o' 
guilty." My eyes lightened up, and I nearly cried 
for joy as I read the letter, and the man said, "What 
air you a-gittin' letters from the President of the 
Nunited States fur, boy? Let me see that air let- 
ter, fur I 'uz called as a wutness, an' ef this hain't 
all right, I'm a-goin' to take it back to the post- 
mister, an' you'll fine yoresef in trouble, young 
man." I handed him the letter, for he was a fellow 
whom I had seen out hunting and fishing with 
Chris before the latter had gone to the war. He 
could not read it himself, but gave it to another 
man, who also had followed him and me into the 
hotel, as several had done, to whomthe postmaster 
had said something about watching me. He 
thought there was "something crooked going on," 
he had said. 

The other man read the letter. Here it is. [Jim 
handed me the letter, which is as follows, omitting 
superscription, etc.:] 

Master Jamjes Lovejoy: 

Dear Sir. — Your letter of recent date received, and 
contents noted. And in reply I will say that the matter will 
have my attention. I have given instruction to the proper 
authorities in charge of the matter, and I can assure you that 
your friend shall not be executed. You may assure his 
mother that her son's life shall be spared. He may have to 
suffer some penalty, if convicted, as discipline must be main- 
tained, but this case will be made an exception. I am. 

Very respectfully yours, 

A. Lincoln. 
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I could scarcely wait to explain to those gath- 
ered around what the letter meant. I told theiii 
that I had written to Mr. Lincoln for Mrs. Crit, 
asking him to spare Chris's life, and that this was 
the answer; that I now wanted my letter to take 
to her, as she was worried nearly to death. They 
gave three cheers for me, and after again reading 
the letter aloud to the company, who had by this 
time filled the little barroom, they let me take it, 
and I ran every step of the way to Mrs. Crit's, so 
that when T reached her cabin I was so exhausted 
that I could not tell them the good news for some 
moments. When I explained what I had done, and 
read the letter, I was almost as happy as I was that 
day in the old orchard when Rose and I plighted 
our vows in the presence of the birds and the 
angels. Poor old Mrs. Crit was so happy that she 
cried as she said, "Ji^^^^c* yo're the best boy in the 
world, an' I'd do anything fur ye." 

I could not keep the good news, but ran home 
and told the folks. Father had gone to bed, and, 
when I had told about it, all that he said was, 
*'Where'd you git the money to buy paper 'n' 
envelopes, 'n' to pay postage? Hev you bin 
a-runnin' me in debt at the post office?" I ex- 
plained how I had bought them, and he rolled over 
and went to sleep again. 

We heard, through Percy and Thomas Jefferson 
both, that Chris had been returned- to his regiment, 
and that before the military court convened to try 
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his case, instructions had been received from head- 
quarters to the effect that he should not receive 
the extreme penalty; that some light punishment 
should be inflicted upon him, owing to certain 
peculiar conditions in his case which demanded 
clemency. Percy said that for a time Chris was 
condemned to wear a ball and chain attached to 
his limb, even on their marches, and that he was 
truly an object of the most abject misery, and a 
subject for the deepest pity he had ever seen, as he 
bore about with him the evidences of his crime. 
Percy interceded in his behalf, in time, and had liim 
released from the further exactions of the penalty. 
After that no better soldier marched with them 
from Atlanta to the sea. 

The war continued: the boys marched on and 
on, further and further away toward the coast, and 
away from home and loved ones, all of w^hich is 
detailed in the many histories that have been writ- 
ten, of its course and consequences. 

One day a man came riding out to our house 
with a message, dated from camp, near Resaca, 
Georgia. It was from Captain Percy Morgan, 
directed to father. It stated that "Thomas Jeffer- 
son was instantly killed, to-day, by a shot directly 
in the forehead; that he (Percy) would see to his 
burial and the proper marking of his grave." Aft- 
erwards we received a long letter from him, giving 
the full particulars; also, all of his effects, and, 
among them were several letters from Nellie Mor- 
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gan, and her picture, which, Percy said, was in the 
little Bible that mother had given him, when he 
went away the last time, and it was found in his 
breast pocket, over his brave heart. We returned 
the picture and the letters to Nellie; mother took 
them to her, one day, the first time that she had 
ever been in Mr. Morgan's house. Nellie met her, 
and, kissing her, called her "Mother," and told her 
how she had loved Thomas Jefferson, and that she 
and he would have been married if he had lived 
to have come home. Mother told her that she 
knew it, as he had confided all to her the last night 
that he had stayed at home. She asked permission 
of mother to wear mourning for him, and, of 
course, mother could not refuse such a pure and 
innocent request, although Mr. Morgan almost 
forbade it. Poor girl! I always felt toward her as 
if she were my sister. I well remember seeing her 
with her black clothes, and long, black veil, and I 
felt so sorry for her; she was doubly widowed, in 
that she had lost both a husband and a lover. She 
felt a certain restraint from the social creed, w^hich 
served to stifle her grief, as inopportune, as affected, 
and as of one mourning out of due time. Her 
grief was thus made doubly pungent, because of 
the exactions of conventionality, and she was 
denied the sympathy which she more than needed 
in this sore trial. 

After Thomas Jefferson's death, which almost 
prostrated mother, father softened toward the rest 
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of US, a little. He began going to church occa- 
sionally, and took to asking a blessing at the table, 
after the preacher had come to visit us, and had 
prayers with all of us. This he had not done be- 
fore since the election, and it was such a great 
surprise to us that we feared he might be going to 
die. Mat and I spoke of it, one day, but he did 
not even get sick, and we became accustomed to 
it, after a while. It appeared to do mother a great 
deal of good, although I think she always had 
asked a little blessing, all the time, and, sometimes, 
when father was away, she would ask it aloud. 
Mother was a good woman. 

The war was nearing its close. Percy was with 
Sherman on his march to the sea. He wrote the 
most interesting of letters to the friends at home, 
recounting his various hardships, and giving 
descriptions of the marches, sieges, and battles, 
which were thrilling in the extreme. I remember 
one, in particular, to which, as it deals with some 
of the characters of whom I have spoken, I feel that 
I should refer. 

I think that his regiment was near Roanoke, 
N. C., at the time. They had been driving the 
Confederate forces before them, day by day, driving 
them from their fortifications, and taking prisoners 
by the hundreds. But on the day of which Percy 
wrote, and of which I speak, they had met with a 
very strenuous resistance^ from a comparatively 
small number of men, who were entrenched in one 
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of the mountain fastnesses of that country. The 
Union forces were held at bay by this handful of 
men, who continued to deal out death, at every 
advance that was made upon them. Becoming 
aroused at the impertinence exhibited by this little 
company of Confederates, the Union men resolved 
to dislodge them, at almost any sacrifice, and Percy 
Morgan, the intrepid officer, was ordered to lead 
the charge upon this hitherto invincible stronghold. 
The bullets flew thick and fast, and the ranks were 
thinned at every volley; the dead and wounded, on 
every hand, were trampled under foot by the rear 
column, as it pressed forward to take their places 
at the front. Color-bearer after color-bearer was 
stricken down, only to be replaced by another sol- 
dier, who had cast his musket aside, to bear the 
starry flag in its onward sway, drenched, as it was, 
with the best blood of the regiment, and torn to 
fragments by the storm of leaden hail that pierced 
its every fold. 

They were steadily advancing, step by step, into 
what appeared to be the very jaws of death. 
Percy seemed to bear a charmed life, as, with Chris 
Crit by his side, he began the ascent of the ram- 
part that shielded and protected the enemy. The 
colors were again detruded by the gallant hero who 
bore them, as he fell at Percy's feet. The Captain 
ordered Chris to raise them, which he did imme- 
diately, and, side by side, they mounted the fort, 
and demanded the surrender of its occupants. 

(10) 
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The Union forces poured like a flood over the 
rampart, feeling so vindictive toward the brave 
men who had defended it so heroically that they 
almost felt like extending no quarter to them, now 
that they had them within their power. 

When the chief officer of the fort advanced 
towards Percy, and tendered him his sword, what 
was Percy's surprise to discover in the smoke- 
blackened visage of the commanding oflicer the 
face of Paul, his old chum and room-mate, while 
at West Point! 

Percy received his sword, held it but for a 
moment, saw the inscription upon its blade, and 
returned it to him, telling him to sheath it, never 
again to be unsheathed, unless in defense of the 
flag then waving above him. 

'*This episode was scarcely over," wrote Percy, 
"until we heard the most vociferous cannonading, 
off to our rear, at the city of Roanoke, that I had 
ever heard. We could not imagine the cause, 
until, presently, the cheers that burst upon the air 
drowned the belching thunder of the cannons, and 
the news flew on the wings of the wind. Lee had 
surrendered at Appomattox; the war was over; 
and peace had been declared." 

Percy and Paul fell upon each other's neck and 
wept glad tears of joy. Paul accompanied Percy's 
regiment to Washington City, as a prisoner of war, 
saw Percy mustered out, and receive his honorable 
discharge, and, when he returned to his home, Paul 
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returned with him. Then it was that we all knew 
and understood why Belle had always sympathized 
with the cause of the Confederates, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that her own brother was in the front 
of the fray against them. 

I feel that I must hasten with my story, or it will 
become too long. I shall only say that Percy 
Morgan went through the war without a scratch. 
He would have been the Colonel of his regiment, 
if he would have accepted it; he was mentioned, 
several times, for promotion, but he would not 
leave his "boys," to whom he was attached. He 
volunteered, once, to ride and carry a dispatch on a 
perilous journey, when no one else in the whole 
army would offer to do it. He came home, studied 
law, made a brilliant lawyer, was elected judge, and 
to other high offices which I dare not name, or you 
would, at once, know whom I mean; but I will 
say this much: his name is a household word all 
over, not only the State of Ohio, but over the Uni- 
ted States, and his face is almost as familiar as those 
of Washington, Lincoln, or any other great man, 
whom this nation has produced, and, with all of 
his titles, the simple one of "Captain" he still 
prizes, above all others. When addressed by that 
title he at once responds, with an expectant look, 
as if hoping to greet an old comrade, wearing a 
bronze button, who was with him m some bloody 
conflict. Long live the government which can 
produce such men! All praise to a people who 
delights to honor them when it has them ! 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

JIM'S FAITH. 

Although, as I stated, father appeared to relax, 
just a little, in some respects, yet he did not do so 
to such an extent that he would permit us to quit 
work; he simply did not seem to require quite so 
much of it. He gave me that calf, — about which 
you spoke in that poem, — one Christmas day, and 
it was the biggest thing that he had ever given me ; 
and it grew so nice that I just naturally took more 
interest in things. 

That next summer there was a great deal of 
sickness in our neighborhood — typhoid fever and 
malaria. Old Dr. Sparrow was out our way, some 
place, most every day. Among others who had 
the fever was Rose Morgan, and she was very, very 
sick. Many people were afraid of it, but mother 
had no fear, while father was as afraid as death of 
it. They could get scarcely no one to go and wait 
upon the sick "for love or for money." Several 
died with it. 

Mother went down to Morgan's, although father 

told her to stay at home; that if she were to die, 

none o' the Morgans would bother about coming 

up to see about her; but mother went anyhow. 

She stayed there all night, but came home in time 

to get breakfast the next morning. She said that 
(220) 
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she would not be surprised to hear at any minute 
that Rose was dead; that the poor girl was out of 
her head, and kept talking all of the time. Mother 
did not tell the rest of the folks what she said, but 
she told me, and asked, "What is there between 
Rose Morgan and you?" She had raved all night 
long, mother said, about "Jimmie," and about 
going to the "fairies' cave" under the water, and 
seeing the old River King. She would call on 
"Jimmie" to hold her tight, and would beg mother 
not to drive "Jimmie" away. She would call to 
her father, and when he would go to her she would 
say to him, "Let Jimmie come in; he wants to 
come; and we are goin' together to live in the 
pretty home under the river." 

Mother said she felt so sorry for poor old Mr. 
Morgan. She believed that it would just kill him, 
or that he would lose Tiis mind, if Rose died. He 
watched her, and walked the floor all night, and 
would cry and pray and call her his "dear baby 

girl." 

I watched the road every day to see the doctor 
as he came away from there; and I would stop him 
and ask him, "How's that girl down there?" He 
would tell me that she was a very sick girl; that 
he could not tell yet just how it would terminate; 
she seemed to have a good constitution and might 
"pull through," but it was too soon to tell then. 

Mother was there several times, and it was iust 
the same for several days and weeks — yes, months. 
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years and ages it appeared to me. I would never 
miss seeing the old doctor as he rattled along in his 
little old gig. He would look for me, I believe, and 
his horse would stop as he came to the place by the 
"Devil's Lane" where Mr. Morgan's horse was 
frightened, and it was always "about the same." 

One day he shook his head when he said, "She's 
in a very precarious condition, my boy, and if she 
is not better by to-morrow, I don't think you'll be 
out here to ask about her any more." Oh, what a 
heart I had! It was heavier than lead. I cHmbed 
down off the fence, and I could not walk. It 
seemed that my feet clove to the ground. My 
knees would scarcely bend, and would not 
straighten up when bent. 

When I had reached a place a short distance 
from the road I fell upon my knees beneath an old 
alderberry bush, and, though I was a comparative 
stranger to God — had never been introduced to 
Him by any one, unless mother had done it when 
I was a little child — though I had never thought 
about asking a favor of Him before, yet somehow 
I felt that I would do it then. I prayed to Him, 
not as a particular favor to me, but for Rose's own 
sake, and for her father's and mother's sakes, to 
heal her if He could, and to let her get well. I 
promised Him that I would renounce all claims to 
her, if He wanted me to, if He would only let her 
get well, and would just tell me, some way, that 
He wanted me to give her up. I refused to rise 
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until all at once a something seemed to come, as 
if to my very ear, and whisper, "Arise and go in 
peace. I have heard thee, and all shall be well." 

I arose and went about my work with a light 
heart. I said to the folks at home, who seemed to 
know all about my anxiety and my daily trips to 
ask the doctor, that Rose was better and would get 
well. I had no doubts about it. I was trusting 
that "Voice," and, do you know, I always thought 
that it was that Voice spoken of in the first chapter 
of John. 

I went down to Mr. Morgan's the next morning, 
and quietly asked, "How is Miss Rose?" They 
said that she was very weak, but they hoped that 
the fever was broken, and that she might get well, 
with great care; that she appeared to get better 
in about an hour after the doctor left, the day be- 
fore, and was "resting very quietly now." I said, 
"Yes, ma'am, thank you." And it appeared to me 
that I had known it all that time; that I was really 
doing wrong by asking how she was; that I was 
doubting the Voice which spoke to me, and I 
vowed that I would not ask any more, — just to 
trust the Voice ; and I did. 

She improved rapidly, but all of her hair came 
out, and she would see no one, and had to be very 
careful what she ate. The doctor once said, "If she 
had some wild meat, some squirrel or quail, she 
might eat a little of the broth first, and after a while 
a little of the meat." Mother heard the doctor tell 
them that, and Mr. Morgan say that he could not 
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shoot. He asked if one of her boys would mind 
trying to get a rabbit, or quail, or squirrel for Rose, 
and he said that he would pay them for it. Mother 
told me when she came home in the evening, and 
that night before dark there were two quail traps 
set along the "Devil's Lane." I took an old mus- 
ket, which had been left at our house by a former 
hired hand, and just as the sun was sinking behind 
the trees a young squirrel called to me, as if saying, 
"Here I am.'' I aimed so that he should not suffer 
l)ut a second, and he did not. I saw another one, 
which also offered himself, but I said, "No, thank 
you; one is enough," and left him, taking my first 
"meat oflfering" that day at the shrine which I held 
sacred. 

After that there was no more lack of quails, 
squirrels and young rabbits; and, like the children 
of Israel, I "gathered no more than for the present 
day, except on the day preceding the Sabbath." I 
have often turned as many as a dozen quails out of 
my traps, taking only one and letting the others go 
free. When Mr. Morgan once oflfered to compen- 
sate me, I almost broke down weeping as I told 
him, "Please let me do it free"; and he did. 

Rose was soon well again, and I was the first one 
she would see, besides her family and the old doc- 
tor, before her hair was again grown. It was not 
long, however, before it came in thick, with beauti- 
ful chestnut-colored ringlets, in ten thousand little 
clusters all over her head. I was happy once more. 
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As the birds were beginning to go south for the 
winter, she said, one day, that she wanted to go and 
bid them good-by. We walked out through the old 
orchard, and heard the last notes of the few remain- 
ing members of the orchestra and choir, as they 
were singing the closing anthem of the season. 
Rose took my arm as we walked toward the old 
stump, and, taking off my coat, I spread it on the 
stump, and she sat on it while I fell at her feet. 
We talked of the past, and some little of the future. 
I told her of my struggle, of the Voice, and of my 
vow, and I asked her if it could ever be possible 
that I should have to give her up, to keep my sol- 
emn promise. We hoped not, and again we were 
happy. 

After accompanying her a part of the way to the 
house, I again wended my way across the fields, 
and the leaves were beginning to fall. They were 
red and golden and yellow, and like rubies, emer- 
alds, amethysts and garnets, and opals, and all of 
the shells of the ocean, the colors of the rainbow 
and the clouds of sunset, and like the trees that 
stand in the garden by the side of the river of life. 
The bobwhites were again calling their families to- 
gether for a grand reunion as I wended my way 
homeward that lovely autumnal evening. 

* ♦ 3fC ♦ * * * 

At this point in the narrative Jim paused. Then, 
for the first time, he requested me to read over to 
him all that had been written, as he said that he 
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thought he was nearing what would be the last 
chapter of the first part of his story. He wished to 
have it divided into two parts, he said, and he 
wished to omit nothing that was necessary to make 
the story complete; that would cause a break in 
the thread or leave any weak places in it. He was 
pleased with the story so far, and appeared very 
grateful to me for the accuracy with which I had 
recorded what he had told me. He desired to make 
a few statements, he said, which he thought were 
necessary, if for no other purpose than to explain 
a few things that had been written, or the motive 
for certain feelings, and to account for a few things 
that might look like little discrepancies in his nar- 
rative. All of which will be stated in the next and 
concluding chapter of this the first part of the 
"Book." 



CHAPTER XV. 

JIM'S BARGAIN: A FATHER'S STERN DECREE. 

I have stated that the ^'Devil's Lane" still ex- 
isted. I have also intimated that father had a very 
strong antipathy toward Mr. Morgan, and that Mr. 
Morgan owned the land up to this "piece of folly/' 
that had stood there as an evidence of malice and 
bad blood during all of those years. When Mor- 
gans first moved to the "new house," Mr. Parker, 
the poor man with whom father had had the 
trouble about the fence, owned a small piece of land 
between father's and the Morgans* farms. After a 
short time he sold to Mr. Morgan all of the land, 
except the small strip which composed the "Devil's 
Lane." This he kept; for, as he said, "I perpose 
ter keep thet thar so's 'at ol' Wash Lovejoy'U all'ays 
hev ter keep up all his fence 'long his land, fur he 
brung it all about, no how." That was one thing 
which worried father. He thought that Mr. Mor- 
gan had something to do with it, for when he spoke 
to Mr. Morgan about taking down the fences, after 
Mr. Morgan had bought the land, Mr. Morgan in- 
formed him that he did not own that strip of land. 
He explained it no further, and, as father thought 
that it was partly his fault, he always blamed him 
for making such a trade. For that reason he would 
never have anything to do with Mr. Morgan, 

(227) 
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although I think he afterwards learned that Mr. 
Morgan was not really to blame; but father would 
never admit that he had done or could do a wrong, 
and would never apologize to any one, no matter 
how much he had been at fault. 

Some time after Rose got well she and Nellie 
came over to our house one afternoon to call on 
mother and to thank her for her kindness to them 
during Rose's illness; for they liked mother. 

It was a lovely day, along in the fall, just after 
the corn was all cut up, and before the farmers had 
commenced to husk the corn, to put it into the 
cribs. Th€ seeding was done, the stock was still 
out on grass, and there was not much work to be 
done on the farm. I knew that the girls were com- 
ing, for Rose had told me the day before, when I 
had happened to see her as she was out with Jess 
gathering nuts. She asked me if mother would be 
at home the next afternoon — as if mother ever 
went away from home! — and when I informed her 
that she would, she said that, if it would be a nice 
afternoon, she and Nellie were coming over to call. 
I told mother, and she tidied things up a bit, while 
I built a fire in the sitting room, and father made an 
excuse to go away from home. James Madison 
and I "tinkered" around the house; put on some 
clean working clothes, not too much fixed up, be- 
cause we were not sure that they would come, and 
then we did not expect to be in the house, anyway, 
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but if we did happen to see the young ladies, we 
did not wish to look shabby. 

About two o'clock they came. Old Shep barked 
at them, and I went over from where I was at work 
repairing a sled, to drive the dog away and to open 
the gate. I accompanied them to the house, 
opened the door, and they met mother and little 
sister Phoeba, who fairly worshiped the ground 
Rose walked on, although she had scarcely ever 
met her, except at Sunday school. But Phoeba 
loved me, and I loved Rose, and she had been led 
to believe, in some intuitive way, that Rose loved 
me. Thus she worshiped her at a distance, like the 
devout Mohammedan, who prays with his face 
toward Mecca, though he be thousands of miles 
from the sacred city. 

The young ladies appeared to enjoy their call, 
and mother prevailed upon them to remain until 
after tea, that they might be refreshed for their 
walk home. Mother called us boys in from our 
work, and just we six were seated at the table, 
spread with one of those delicious meals which only 
mother could prepare; the most golden of butter, 
with biscuits that would melt in your mouth, honey, 
and some of those splendid jellies and sauces which 
she alone knew so well how to make. Always 
ready, it seemed that she had been waiting for this 
one lovely meal. True, we sometimes fiad com- 
pany among the old neighbors — mother had a 
great number of friends — but it was not often that 
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people came to our house to eat, as father would 
very seldom go with mother to repay the visits that 
had been made, and she did not like to go alone. 

I shall never forget this one meal in our home. 
Mother bowed her head when we were all seated 
at the table, and in a soft, gentle voice, as if she 
were talking to a very dear friend close by her side, 
she asked the sweetest blessing that I ever heard. 
It was at once a prayer, a benediction and an 
expression of the most grateful thanks. Some- 
thing came into my throat as it was being said, and 
a mist gathered over my eyes, so that I could 
neither see nor speak until I had wiped my eyes and 
had cleared my throat. No one spoke for a short 
time until the hallowed influence of that sweet 
blessing had had time to become somewhat dis- 
pelled, and it was mother who broke the silence as 
she asked the young ladies if they liked sugar in 
their tea. 

After the meal the young ladies insisted upon 
helping a little in the removal of the tea things. 
Mat and I hastily did up our chores, and as the 
young ladies started home we met them at the gate 
and proffered to accompany them at least a part of 
the way to their home. 

It was one of those lovely days in the fall of the 
year, in that season denominated the ''Indian sum- 
mer," when Nature appears to be surveying her 
summer's work, to see that it "is good" before the 
record is closed for the vear. There is left at this 
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season but little to hide or cover defects or sloth- 
fulness upon the part of tree or shrub. The leaves 
had almost all fallen, except those of the oak, and 
perhaps of one or two others of those mighty giants 
of the forest which appeared to defy the mandates 
of his highness, Jack Frost, and to cling still to 
their little sweethearts, the leaves, for at least a 
time, until they of themselves should beg to be 
released and fly away, one at a time, or until they 
should be compelled to let them go at the demand 
of the Storm King, who claims them for the earth, 
and who takes them with a mighty flourish of trum- 
pets later on in the year. 

The nuts were all forcing their prisons and 
bounding out to leap to the ground. The long 
rows of corn shocks stood like sentinels over the 
fields, the grinning ears protruding from their hav- 
ersacks, proclaiming that they were provisioned for 
a siege against the fierce battles of the Winter 
King's forces. The birds, especially the light- 
hearted ones — those which do not suffer them- 
selves to become too much attached to their 
homes — had all gone to spend the winter in a sun- 
nier clime, and only those remained whose love for 
the home-nest would not let them abandon it until 
driven away by the stern blasts and frigid darts of 
the Winter King's white-crested soldiers, who 
take possession of the erstwhile cozy homes of the 
songsters. 

These few warblers still sent forth their songs 
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of praise upon the evening air, accompanied by 
those hoarse notes, or shrill, from the few who ever 
defy the decrees of the Winter King, and remain 
by their old homes the year through, although they 
often die while defending them. 

A soft blue veil curtained the earth around the 
edges of the horizon, looped here and there into 
graceful folds by the undulating groves of forest 
trees that dotted the landscape. The sun had cov- 
ered his face with a semi-transparent mask, and was 
gliding across the western sky down toward the 
horizon, to hide himself for the night in a luminous 
bed of crimson curtains and purple tapestry. 
Lovely season! 

Yes, autumn brings, of all the rest, 
The fairest oflFering, and the best. 

No mortal pen can e'er portray. 
No pencil, held in hands of clay, 

No mortal tongue can fitly praise 
The beauty of those autumn days. 

[The six lines written above Jim read to me from 
a scrap which he took from his bundle, and are an 
extract from an old poem I had written years be- 
fore. I recognized them at once as my own, and 
he insisted upon them going in, and proceeded:] 

It was just such a lovely evening that we took 
our way around the road, as the early dew had 
begun to moisten the brown grass and weeds in 
the fields. James Madison walked with Nellie, and 
Rose and I walked more slowly in their wake. 
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We talked of the past, and some of the future. 
I told her that I was becoming weary and sick at 
heart at our restrained relations and almost stolen 
happiness; that I wished to speak to her father of 
my affection for her, and to ask him that I might 
be recognized as her honorable suitor and escort. 
I told her that her father had once said to me that 
I might ask almost any favor of him, and he would 
grant it; that I had always been upright and hon- 
orable, and that I scorned to pay her the little 
attention which I had been permitted to pay in the 
manner in which we assumed that it had to be 
done. I told her that I thought that she misjudged 
her own father, and that he would have some 
regard for her wishes; that, if she was as sincere in 
her affection for me as she protested, and if her 
mother were lenient, yea, even responsive, to my-^ 
suit, I thought that her father would not oppose it; 
that then, we would be so much happier, and I 
should feel more like an honorable young man than 
like some despicable cur which was only watching 
for some suitable opportunity to make a raid upon 
the flock and despoil the shepherd of his precious 
pet ewe lamb. I had long pondered over it, I said, 
and I felt and knew that it was the right and hon- 
orable course to pursue. We could wait for years 
and years, if need be, until such time as I could 
make her happy and comfortable in a home of my 
own. I begged and pleaded with her, but we 
reached her home with the matter as yet unsettled, 
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SO far as she was concerned. We sat down upon 
the front porch after she had gone in and procured 
a wrap to protect her from the chill of the evening 
air. We were talking in low tones of the future, 
when her father came to the door and requested 
her to come in, while he barely spoke to me. 

I arose and addressed him. I said, "Mr. Mor- 
gan, I have long wished to speak to you, sir, upon 
a matter which very nearly concerns us both, and 
your lovely daughter as well. You doubtless by 
this time know that our feeling for each other is 
more than that of ordinary friends. I have for her 
the warmest and most sacred regard and affection 
of which my nature is capable. That feeling, I am 
assured by her, is reciprocated with all of the 
warmth of her generous young heart. I would pay 
to her my most respectful attentions, with ypur 
consent. I am an honorable young man, sir, against 
whom no one can say aught disparagingly, with 
the truth for its basis. I have long scorned to pay 
such little attentions to your daughter as I have 
done, in the light of, or in the manner of, one who 
clandestinely would seek to steal her affections and 
lead her away from the parental roof. It is beneath 
me, sir, to do it, and I wish to do what I do as a 
man." 

I was wrought up to a fearful pitch, but I knew 
that I must say what I had to say while I "had the 
floor," as it were, before the bursting forth of the 
pent-up storm which I saw lowering in his face 
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and swelling the veins of his neck. I awaited his 
answer with dignity and patience, as I stood on the 
ground beneath him, he towering aboA'^e me on the 
porch, with TR.ose and her mother, who had fol- 
lowed him to the door, standing trembling in the 
background. 

Said he, *7^^^^s, I had at fust thought to spu'n 
you from my pwemises, and fo'bid you evah to 
contaminate my presence, o' that o' my family, by 
yoahs; and, had you not thus unmanned me by 
yoah touchin' appeal, I should have done so. I 
have alte'd my puhpose, and will talk to you *as a 
man.' In the fust place, what you ask is an uttah 
impossibility, and my whole bein' revolts at the 
thought of it. You, an igno'ant young fellow, the 
son of a man who has no soul and no ambition 
above that of the foul beast which drags to its laiah 
moah than it can consume of filthy caiyon, and 
gloats ovah its possessions, while they putwefy and 
decay befoah his gluttinous eyes. I give my pwe- 
cious child into the keepin' of the son of such a 
man! No, nevah! a thousand times no! I have 
long felt sowy fo' you, and would gladly do any- 
thing in reason to assist you and to pay to you the 
debt of gratitude which I have long felt was bearin' 
me down an' along, as on a flood, until it has 
bwought me to this time. I admit that I owe to 
you, pe'haps, the continuance of my unwuthy exist- 
ence, but the price you exact fo' that deed is too 
exactin,' an' fah moah than commensu'ate with 
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the value of that which you saved. Sah, I have had 
a highah ambition fo' this pet o' my household 
than to sell he' to the son of a misah and a bwute. 
Name the pwice I owe you in money, an' it shall 
be paid, even if it beggahs me, watheh than give the 
idol of my hea't as a pwice which I feel that you 
a'h placin' on the savin' of my life." He paused a 
moment, as if waiting for a reply. 

I said, *'Sir, you are most grievously mistaken. 
I do not come to you as a creditor to a debtor, nor 
as a beggar for alms. I did no more for you than 
I would have done for any stranger along the high- 
way; and the debt was cancelled — if any there 
was — by the gratitude of your family, as well as 
of yourself, and the consciousness of having done 
my duty, and nothing more. Speak not of that 
again. Neither condemn me because of my father. 
Do not forget, sir, that I have a mother who is the 
peer of any queen upon a throne, and as pure and 
unsullied by birth and character as an angel. She 
is capable of having a son worthy of your daughter, 
though a demon were his father. I do not ask now 
to take your daughter from you and her happy 
home, but I ask to see her occasionally, and to 
speak with her upon the common level of human- 
ity, not like a thief or an outlaw. Grant me this, 
and until such time as I shall prove myself worthy 
to ask for more, I shall not ask it." 

Said he, '^Sah, this is impossible. Fwom the 
time she was a little child I have builded foah he' 
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a diffe'nt futuah. I hev swo'n it, sah, that no com- 
mon man shall evah weceive my daughtah fwom 
me. No man without a title, a lawd o' a ba'on, 
need evah ask me foah he' hand. I hev swo'n this, 
and I hev wegiste'd the vow. So, ask no moah. 
I will bid you good night, sah, and trust to the 
honah of which you boast to speak no fu'thah, 
eithah to he' o' me, upon this mattah." 

He turned to enter the house, when I said, "J^st 
one word more, sir. If I become a lord or a baron, 
can I then return and claim her hand?" After 
thinking a moment he answered, "Yes, but not 
until then. Will you agree to that?" Not knowing 
what I did, I said, "F^^," and my word was given. 
I heard him say, as he entered the door, "That was 
nicely done. I am rid of him fo'evah, foah he is 
honahable and will keep his wo'd." 
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CHAPTER I. 

PARENTHETICAL. 



I shall say only a few words at this, the beginning 
of the second part of this story, by way of explana- 
tion in advance of some things that follow. First, 
that at about the time that we had concluded the 
first part — which was Jim's own idea of the way 
he wanted "The Book" divided or arranged — he, 
of his own motion, desired to wait a few days, or 
it might be weeks, before he should resume it. He 
said that he had some business to attend to which 
demanded his immediate attention, and he would 
of necessity have to go away for a while. Also, that 
at about this time we were expecting my daughter 
home from her school for a week's vacation, and 
he, knowing^hat he had been occupying her room, 
and that she would likely have some young com- 
pany about the house, and being of a very keen 
perception, understood that, the way our house was 
arranged, he would be in our way somewhat; yet 
we had come to look upon him as no ordinary 

(241) 
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guest, and would have been willing to have made 
almost any sacrifice rather than cause him a mo- 
ment's pain or inconvenience, or to wound his sen- 
sitive nature or feelings. But this latter was made 
all unnecessary upon our part by the announce- 
ment that he would take his leave for a time, and 
would resume the "Book" later on. 

On the morning before he left he gave my wife 
an extra ten-dollar gold piece; not in the usual 
way, but he handed it to her after breakfast, saying 
that he had caused her considerable trouble, and 
that it would require some extra work to place my 
daughter's room in good condition for her occu- 
pancy. He did not wish to have my wife do this, 
but to employ help for that purpose, and he stipu- 
lated that she should do so out of this particular 
money which he was paying to her. He knew that 
we would really miss him after he was gone, and 
said that he was glad to think so. He bade us fare- 
well "for a short time," as he said, and I perceived 
a tear in his eye as he left the house and walked 
away with me toward the office. 

I received a short letter from him in about a 
week, postmarked at Washington, D. C. He was 
well, it said, and hoped that we were ; he would be 
detained somewhat, and possibly might not return 
for two or three weeks, but to take good care of 
"The Book." 

He did not return for more than three weeks 
after that, and one day, as I was returning from 
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X., along toward the middle of the afternoon, when 
I reached a point a few miles from the village, I 
perceived a familiar looking figure wending its way 
toward the main road along a by-road that led from 
across the country to the pike. I checked the 
speed of my horse, and when I had arrived at the 
by-road a little in advance of the traveler, I saw 
that it was none other than Jim, trudging his way 
along the then somewhat muddy road. 

I waited until he came up, and, having hailed 
him, I gave him a hearty welcome, and insisted 
upon his riding the rest of the way with me, which 
he did. He went with me to the barn, assisted in 
putting up the horse, and was gladly welcomed 
back to his old place in our hearts and home, little 
Stanley almost going wild with delight over his 
return. My wife soon had a steaming hot supper 
of flaky biscuits and new maple syrup, which ap- 
peared just to "reach the right spot," as Jim said, 
and we again resumed the old life of listening to 
the "Tales of a Traveler," all freely offered. We 
never questioned him about anything, except that 
about which he was talking; for he possessed a 
peculiar characteristic which forbade inquiry into 
anything of which he did not of his own free will 
offer to speak. The next morning early, as he was 
eager to "get to work," he told us, we resumed the 
story, and this is what he said: 



CHAPTER 11. 

THE BEGINNING OF THE END. 

I did not see Rose verv often after the inten^ew 
with Mr. Morgan of which I have spoken. On one 
occasion, a Sunday afternoon, the last day of the 
Sunday school, at the school house, for that year, 
we all walked along homeward together, not paired 
off, with the exception of Nellie and Mat, who 
walked along together. After we had separated at 
the lane, and I had started toward home with a 
heavy heart. Rose started back and called to me, 
saying, "Oh, James! Wait a minute! I want to 
speak to you." She had never called me James 
before, and it seemed so cold, coming from her. 
Said she at once, upon coming to me, "Are you 
going to give it up? You agreed with father that 
you would never ask for me unless you should be 
a baron. Did you know that that is an impossi- 
bility? Father said that no one in this country 
could ever become a baron; that the constitution 
of the United States, and the constitutions of all of 
the States of the Union, positively forbid it; that 
no one except a resident of England or some for- 
eign country can ever become a baron. Oh, Jim- 
mie! why did you say that? Father says that you 
are the very soul of honor, and that he has no fears 
of you ever bothering him or me again. Why did 

you make such a promise as that ?" 
( 244 ) 
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Said I, "Rose, have you forgotten our vow, made 
down in the orchard? No? Well, neither have I. 
Of course, that promise which I gave to your father 
was unthoughtedly made on my part; but I intend 
to keep it yet. I will go to England, or some other 
country, and get to be a baron, and then come back 
and claim you. I will do it, or die trying. Do not 
forget our vow — unless you wish to be released 
from it. If you do, say so, and I shall give up the 
effort." Said she, "No, I will trust you." And 
thus we parted. 

True, I had not stopped to think what was 
involved in the hasty promise which I had given 
to Mr. Morgan. I had once seen a baron — so 
some one had said — over at the Yellow Springs. 
He was a very ordinary looking man, I thought, 
and any one might, by being good and true, and 
perhaps by saving up his money, become a baron. 
I began to take more interest in the work on the 
farm, thinking that some day I might tell father to 
let me have a still better chance to make money, 
as I was then almost of age. I had the big steer of 
which you spoke, and I built great expectations 
on him. I thought I would sell him and buy two 
more, and, when they were grown, sell them and 
buy four; then eight, sixteen, and so on. With 
what additional I could make and save, I would in 
time procure enough money to become a baron, 
and come and claim my Rose. 

I would lie awake at night, and could, in my 
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fancy, see my big, fat steer multiplied until the 
product covered the whole farm and the hills and 
prairies of the West, where I would, in fancy, have 
to transport the great herd in order to have room 
for them to g^aze. I would imagine that I could 
hear the herders addressing me as "Milord Love- 
joy" or as "Baron Lovejoy," and then I could see, 
over among the trees surrounding it, a fine man- 
sion, with broad porches all around it, whereon 
would be seated Rose, awaiting my return from 
riding over the vast farm and counting the cattle. 
Sometimes I would fancy that there was beside her 
a sweet little woman, with snowy hair, white before 
its time, but with a bright face, radiant and happy, 
free from care, and with her sweet, soft, white hands 
folded in her lap, waiting and watching for me as 
I would approach. 

Lovely picture, which some strange and unseen 
artist would hold up before my eyes in that little 
old room, all in the stilly hours of the night! Oh, 
where are those pictures now? Who and where is 
the artist w^ho painted them? Who has torn them 
from their places, over the altar of my affections, 
and trampled them in the mire and the filth, even 
desecrating the altar above which they hung? Is 
there no punishment meet for such vandalism? 
Will He who has said that He would come in right- 
eousness to judge the earth, and to render to every 
one his due, will not He who knoweth even the 
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most secret thoughts of the heart, avenge the spoli- 
ation of such masterpieces? 

Yea, verily! So I yet believe. You have told in 
the poem who did it, and how it was that all of my 
hopes were shattered and my very heart made des- 
olate. I shall not dwell upon it, for it was the cul- 
mination of all the crimes that had been committed 
against me. I could not submit to endure such 
another operation. The loss of too much of the 
heart's blood kills — yes, it kills. I left my bed. 
I threw a soft and farewell kiss to my mother as 
she lay in the moonlight, when I went to her win- 
dow and gazed at her for the last time, and I felt 
sorry for poor mother. 



CHAPTER III. 

JIMS WRONGS. 

I went clown past Mr. Morgan's — I knew not 
why. I carried all that I possessed in a small 
bundle, and not one dollar on earth did I have. I 
paused as I neared the house on this, the night 
before Christmas, when He for whom we celebrate 
that day walks up and down the earth to see and 
hear all that may be said and done by hearts that 
(^ftcn arc opened on only this one day of all the 
year. I had gone through the old orchard, and, 
having knelt for one moment beside the stump, 
received strength from I know not w^here, and 
went on. 

T stopped at old Henry's room in the wash- 
house, and, having called to the old man, I told 
him to go quietly to Mr. Morgan and to tell him 
that I wished to see him. He did so, and when 
Mr. Morgan came to the door and asked me what 
I wanted, I reminded him of the promise which 
he had made to me. I told him that I needed some 
help in a financial way, and that I had come to 
ask him for it. I said I could no longer submit to 
the treatment which my father gave me, and that 
T was, therefore, leaving home. I asked him for 
the loan of one hundred dollars, promising to 
repay it with ten per cent, interest just as sopn as 

I should be able to do it. 
( 248 ) 
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He paused for a moment, then went to his room, 
returned with a light, wrote out a note for me to 
sign, said, "It's a loan without int'st," and counted 
me out one hundred dollars. I begged him to say 
nothing of the transaction between us, not even 
to my mother, and as I bade him good-by I said, 
*'I shall not return to this country till I come back 
a baron." To this he replied, **Remembah, not till 
then." 

After I left Mr. Morgan I made my way to a 
certain water station, on the nearest railroad, and 
there waited for a freight train, which soon came 
along. I boarded it and rode to Columbus, Ohio. 
When we arrived there I was almost frozen. 

I had concluded to save my money, and, if pos- 
sible, to add more to it, before attempting to go to 
England. I had only a few cents besides that, and 
with them I procured something to eat. I looked 
about for something to do, yet I was afraid to stop 
in Ohio, for fear that either my father or Mr. Mor- 
gan might pursue me. 

It being Christmas Day, the shops were closed, 
and there was no work to be found; therefore, I 
went down to the railroad yards, where I found 
that the trainmen were "making up" a train for 
Pittsburg, Pa. As I stood about, watching a 
chance to get something to do, I heard the fireman 
of the engine complain of a very sore hand, and he 
said that he feared he would be unable to go out 
with the train. I proposed to him that, if he would 
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<or.'/ '.tr, r:jt r:":*, ^r-l --to'^d tell me wfaar to do and 
ho j> :o lo ::, I ^o'-ill g^^J •-<> tis work. He at 
or.'.e i^^rifr/jtr^ rr.v f rop^jsal, and I fired the engine 
2I' tr.t -A ay to PhisLurg. I was glad I was out erf 
Or.io, 7r.€ engineer and fireman took me to a 
ch-ta;^ :x>arc:ng house and kindly paid tor my sup- 
per, lodging and breakfast: they had also paid for 
mv meals en route. 

The next morning I strolled about, and, seeing 
tilt :>:gn, "Men Wanted to Labor/' I went into the 
yards of a great foundrj-, and soon procured work. 
It was hard work, but the pay was better than I 
ha^l cxj>ected to receive. I soon learned, howe^'cr, 
that 1 had enemies there, and as I went out in the 
evening to return to my boarding house — I had 
eaten no dinner — I was assailed by quite a crowd 
of ruffians, who had gathered outside of the gates, 
and who threw stones and bricks at me. calling me 
''scab" and other vile names. 

I did not understand the meaning of all this. I 
was struck several times by the flying missiles, and 
thought myself lucky to escape with my life. I was 
stunned, and scarcely knew where I was going. 
My face was bleeding, and a policeman, seeing me 
acting so peculiarly, arrested me and took me in r 
patrol wagon to the station house, where 1 was 
lr)ckcd up for the night in the most offensive place 
in which I had then ever been. He searched me, 
and, having found the hundred dollars in my 
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pocket, he took that, and left me — as he said — 
to sleep off my drunk. 

My companions were the roughest lot of men I 
had ever seen — most of them had been on "Christ- 
mas drunks''; their language was the foulest I had 
ever heard; the odors of the place nauseated me, 
and I was made quite sick. The next morning I 
was taken out with the others, and found that I 
was charged with being "drunk and disorderly." I 
told the magistrate that I had never tasted liquor 
in my life; that I was a stranger in the city, and 

« 

that I had been working in a foundry only that one 
day, when I had been set upon by the mob just as 
I had come out of the shop. 

The crowd laughed, and the officer testified that 
I had been in a drunken fight, and could not stand 
up when he arrested me. The magistrate said, 
"Young man, you are a pretty tough one. Til fine 
you five dollars and the costs — four ninety — and 
if you come here again. Til give you the works." 
With that he handed me back ninety dollars and 
ten cents out of the one hundred. 

I went out from that place still so stunned and 
dizzy that I scarcely knew where I was going. 1 
thought I would go to the foundry, get my wages 
for the day's work which I had done, and leave that 
city. I scarcely knew where it was. I glanced in 
at a window which contained a mirror — as I 
noticed that all passers-by stopped and stared at 
me. I scarcely recognized my own countenance; 
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my face was covered with dried blood and the 
grime of llie foul prison; my hair was matted with 
blood from the wound which I had received. I 
went to a horse trough and washed the best I could, 
and, finding myself near my boarding house, where 
I had left my small bundle, I went in, got a bite to 
cat, and then learned that there had been a "strike" 
at that foundrv, and that the workmen who had 
**struck" would not allow any one else to take their 
places. I learned this from the landlady, who 
treated me very kindly and advised me to go to 
the country to obtain work. 

I left the city that day, and, going out in the 
direction of New York City, I began the life of a 
"tramp." I found w^ork very scarce at that season 
of the year, although I procured a few jobs of husk- 
ing corn. It was while thus engaged that I have 
always thought that you surely must have met me 
and learned my story. But I shall not further dwell 
upon this sad experience. I must hasten on. 

When I reached New York City I took passage 
on a steamer for Liverpool, and worked part of 
my way over there, shoveling coal, and at other 
positions on the vessel. I met an English sailor 
and asked liim what was required of any one who 
wished to become a baron in that country; for I 
had fully determined that I would not do one thing 
which did not tend in that direction. He told me 
that the queen made barons for good actions and 
brave deeds, and that, in some places, men became 
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barons by purchase; that is, they would contribute 
great sums to the support of the government, thus 
receiving the honorary title; that it was done at 
the great House of Parliament, but that he did not 
know much about such things, as he was a poor 
man with a family to support. 

The vessel seemed to loiter on its way across the 
ocean. For the first few days I imagined that I 
had been poisoned. I thought that Mr. Morgan 
had sent spies after me to hound me, and that he 
had taken this means of ridding the earth of my 
presence. I had never heard of seasickness. True, 
I saw others about me who were nauseated and 
threatened with death. "But," I argued with my- 
self, **it's all his work. He would not care how 
many he killed, just so he could only get rid of me." 

I imagined that possibly all on board might die, 
and the great vessel would then drift about on the 
ocean, it might be for months and years, without a 
captain or pilot, like a ship I once read about in a 
book which Rose had loaned to me. I had some 
thought of going to the captain and telling him my 
theory, so that he might at least write it down and 
leave some record to tell who it was that had caused 
all of this. I thought some of also putting accounts 
of this great calamity in a bottle or two and casting 
them out upon the waters, in the hope that they 
might be found, and be the means of giving infor- 
mation to the world of the manner of our deaths, 
and of meting out justice to the man who would 
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thus willfully destroy so many lives and so much 
property to rid the world of me* But I was too 
sick to get out of my l)erth, and, besides, I imagined 
that all of the others were probably as ill as I, and 
perhaps many of them were dead ere that. I again 
prayed to the Voice, ])ut the roar of the billows and 
the creaking of the ship were so loud that I could 
not make it hear, and I was desolate indeed. 

On the third day out I managed to throw off the 
spell that had bound me so long, and to make my 
way ''above," where, lo! I found that I missed no 
one whom I had seen before, though all, or nearly 
all, looked pale and wan, as if they had escaped by 
some intervention, just as I had. Then I won- 
dered if the Voice had not heard me, even above 
the roar of the billows and the creaking of the ship. 
At last the efforts of Mr. Morgan had been foiled, 
and, since he was the father of Rose, I resolved to 
say nothing of his crime, and to save him from the 
stigma which would have rested upon him had I 
made it known. As I felt assured that no one ^Ise 
but me knew of it, he was safe, and should re- 
main so. 

I soon made my way about the vessel, bearing 
this secret like a dead weight, but, as no one 
seemed to suspect that I knew anything of the 
cause of this wholesale attempt to poison all on 
board, I at last became more at rest in my own 
mind, and did what I could to hasten the voyage 
to its speedy termination. I had but one object. 
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one purpose, and I fully intended to bend every 
effort to its early accomplishment. As before inti- 
mated, I learned that I could do nothing until I 
had reached London, and had sought out the Par- 
liament, ascertained just what I should have to do 
to accomplish my purpose, and then to do it. 

I reached the city one morning just as the great 
cloud of smoke was endeavoring to hft itself up 
into the purer atmosphere, so that it might free 
itself from the forest of steeples and spires, and 
float away to the sea. It would rise, and then, as 
if almost exhausted, it would fall back, as if too 
weak to rise with the heavy load of dust and soot 
that clung to its garments. At last, by one mighty 
effort, it tore itself loose and floated away, only 
leaving in its wake the few torn shreds of its nether 
habiliments. The sun darted an occasional ray 
down into the city, and tipped the pinnacle of some 
tall spire that reached upward to bid it welcome. 

I made my way as rapidly as I could through its 
many winding, filthy streets, lanes and alleys, paus- 
ing now and then to gaze at the poverty, filth and 
desolation which I saw on every hand, and by its 
very side, and through its slime and desfradation, 
some gaudy equipage, holding its skirts high, as 
it were, to avoid contamination from the baser 
elements through and over which it made its way. 
I inquired at almost every turn or crossing for the 
"Great House of Parliament," and many were the 
smiles that my inquiry evoked; but I recked not 
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for smiles. Some dav I would return and smile at 
them, as they stood there in their low estate, an- 
swering inquiries for pay. 

It was growing toward the close of day, for days 
seem all too short in that vast citv, with its teem- 
ing millions in the race for sustenance. I ap- 
proached the goal of my long quest. The mighty 
pile of massive stone rose in awe-inspiring majesty 
before my wondering eyes, and paralyzed me with 
its magnitude. I stopped and gazed in awe at this 
conglomerate structure. I know not just how long 
1 had stood, when from a portal on its nearest side 
there came a man. A noble man he seemed, and 
as he came toward me with rapid strides, all who 
gazed like me bared their heads, save me alone. I 
knew him not. 

He hailed a passing cab, and bade the driver 
make great speed, as he was then delayed beyond 
his wont. I heard his name, and, lo! they called 
him "Lord"! Lord Churchill was the name that 
fell upon my ears from urchins in the street. He 
paused as he entered the cab, and, to give correct 
directions to the driver, he took from his pocket 
a small memorandum book, wrote upon a slip, 
handed it to him, and said, "Drive like Jehu, sir." 
To enable him to write he had hung an umbrella, 
which he carried, upon the side of the cab. When 
he entered he forgot to take it in, the door was 
closed, and off they drove. The umbrella fell at 
my feet. I seized it quickly and started at once to 
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hail the flying cab and give it to the owner. I had 
no sooner started thus than a motley crowd pur- 
sued, with hoots and cries of "Stop, thief! Stop 
him, there! He's a thief!" and all joined in the mad 
pursuit. As I turned a corner a policeman seized 
me, and, lo ! I was a prisoner. 

I tried to explain, but no excuses would he hear, 
and I was shuffled off to prison. The umbrella 
was a mute yet loud-proclaiming witness of my 
guilt. It bore the name of him to whom I would 
gladly have borne it safely, if I could. It was a 
present — so it said — from some high guild, and 
diamonds studded, here and there, the golden 
handle, richly carved. One hundred pounds, they 
said, 'twas worth. His time was far too precious 
to appear, and I was forced to lie in prison until an 
indictment could be found against me. Then I 
stood before a judge, and twelve men, whom I had 
never seen before — they said they "were my 
peers" — heard testimony. Without leaving where 
they sat they gave their verdict that I was "guilty 
of the theft." The judge bade me arise, and soon 
I was condemned to durance vile. "Five years," 
he said, I should serve Her Majesty the Queen for 
this offense, on distant shores, in dimly lighted 
mines, to pay for this "infraction of the law." 
When I implored him to hear what I would say, he 
bade me to keep silent. I then bethought me of 
the signs I knew so well. I fain essayed to give 
them there, but, no, he bade the attendants keep 
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close watch on me, or I might commit suicide, and 
thus deprive Her Majesty of what I owed the 
crown. I was soon hustled off to a filthy prison 
cell, there to await the sailing of the ship to bear 
me far awav. 

Oh! Justice! surely thou art blind! 

Thy mighty arm is palsied, else 'twould strike some blow 

That would crumble down the walls 

Which shelter those who mask as thy pro-consuls. 

Old History's pages teem with crimes 

As base as this, committed in thy name. 

Blind goddess. Couldst thou but wander 

Up and down the halls where men sit, 

Clothed in filthy ermine, foul, 

And minister, as emissaries proud, of thine, 

And sec the things that's done. 

And that bear the mighty impress of thy seal, 

Methinks thy scales, so even balanced, 

As thy sightless eyes hold them aloft, 

A parody and laughing-stock to all, 

Would fall from thy pure hands, 

And, brandished in their stead, 

Wouldst be thy sw^ord, 

And men would fall before its edges keen 

Like filthy weeds before the mower's scythe. 

'Tis well, perhaps, that thou art blind. 

I pity thee, fair goddess of the sword and scales. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE MINES. 

At last we sailed. I was driven out at night, 
shackled with clanking chains, yoked with men 
convicted of foul crimes; murder, arson, burglary, 
larceny and all of that long category vast which 
tomes on tomes describe as on their musty shelves 
they molder and decay. These were my compan- 
ions in "the hulks." All guilty? No. Yet some 
were steeped in crime. They sucked it with their 
pap, were nourished on its fruits, and reveled in 
its nastiness. They hailed the stern decree that 
banished them as passports, coveted, to sunnier 
climes, where broader fields awaited them in which 
to ply their nefarious trades. These were my 
forced companions close, yoked neck and neck to- 
gether, days and days, as through the broad Atlan- 
tic plowed the toiling ship. Coarse, black bread 
comprised our scanty fare; mine was oft softened 
with tears. 

Alas! how kind at times is Providence to draw a 
veil, impervious to mortal eyes, to hide securely 
from the prying eyes of love the secrets dark, the 
suflferings untold, which, if they 'could be seen, 
would drag poor mothers down, while reason tot- 
tered from its throne. The very ocean in its fury 
oft, methought, was angry at this crime of crimes, 

and in her anger lashed the stubborn ship and 
(259) 
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threatened to engulf the whole. We leaped the bil- 
lows high, then sank almost beneath the waves. 
Still onward to the south she bore her solitary way 
beneath the burning sun and winking stars, like 
some foul bird which bears away the reeking car- 
rion to its unhallowed nest. Black as night was her 
monster hull, a giant with the right of way over 
all the vast domain of Neptune. No passing ship 
exchanged a greeting kind or gave a word of wel- 
cnmc; instead, bearing wide their course, they 
steered far abaft, or to the larboard, or to the star- 
board port, pulled hard their helms, and gave wide 
berth. A thing accursed, she rode the waves, and 
all her cargo vast of human souls was in her, too, 
condemned. 

Five years of penal servitude loomed before me 
like some tall barrier to be passed — yes, passed, or 
die unknown in that dark land mid criminals con- 
demned; in that dark land where He who died 
upon the rugged tree w^as yet unknown, and where 
the sweet influence of His love had not vet reached. 
Can you, gentle reader, by your fireside warm, sur- 
rounded by the sweet comforts of home, imagine, 
by the swiftest flight of aerial fancy which plumes 
its wings from downy pillows soft and soars away 
to other climes, even but a tithe of what before me 
spread its morbid pall? 

If so, then I would bid your tired fancy haste 
again return, and not to- rest its pinions for one 
moment there within the putrid moral atmosphere 
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of this foul place, for fear of dire contagion, which, 
even in after years, may come like some vile dream 
or vision to your brain, and wreck the fabric of the 
soul. 

*^mM ^mf ^^P ^^0 ^m0 ^^f 

^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^1^ ^T^ ^1^ 

I will hasten in my story, and shall not dwell 
upon any vapid descriptions of the place, or what 
I suffered and endured for more than nine years of 
ceaseless toil and drudgery. There it was that my 
name was banished, and I was given a number for 
a name; 963 was all the name I bore, to all with 
whom I came in contact during all of those years 
of unrequited toil. A steel band was riveted upon 
my neck, with that vile number hung in front, by 
which to recognize me; to this, and this alone, my 
daily stint was given, my food doled out, and by it 
the passage of my time was credited, as it dragged 
by on leaden wings. 

My mate, if mate he might be called, who toiled 
beside me all those years, never daring to speak 
one word, except at night, for fear of double task, 
was one as innocent as I. Jacob Toboski was his 
name — a poor unfortunate who left his native 
steppes and sought to make his home in fair Amer- 
ica. He had been sitting in a park one day in Lon- 
don, when a man came by in great haste, and, giv- 
ing him a package, asked him to hold it for a while 
until another man should come and claim it. 
Jacob, ever kind and obliging, took it to accommo- 
date, and, lo! a minion of the law came first, and 
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asked him what he held. He told him, as best he 
could, that he did not know; that it had been 
entrusted to him, to be held until called for, by 
some one who would come. The officer at once 
seized him and what he held. It proved to be cer- 
tain incendiary literature, the nature of which 
Jacob never knew. He, too, was tried and con- 
demned to serve the powers that be, in penal servi- 
tude for long years. From him I learned to speak 
that language full of consonants and scant of 
rhythmic vowels, the Russian tongue, as through 
the long nights, when sleep was timid and afraid to 
come, we talked of the great crimes that were com- 
mitted in the name of Justice. 

When I first entered upon my task I was in- 
formed that when I might find and turn over to 
those who were in charge a diamond of at least 
twelve karats weight, I would be purged of my 
crime, and would then be free. For it was to the 
diamond mines of South Africa that I had been 
transported, there to serve the Queen. Oh, how I 
longed to find the glittering gem which would pro- 
cure my release! I worked and toiled, far down 
beneath the surface of the earth, clad only in the 
garments Nature had given me. For more than 
four long years I looked in vain. I appealed to the 
Voice that had heard me before, but no soft and 
gentle answer came in all that desolate land. 

I had only seven more days to serve before my 
term would have expired, when I was almost par- 
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alyzed by the discovery of the largest diamond 
which I had as yet found, although I had become 
quite expert, and had turned over many hundreds, 
yes, thousands, of dollars' worth of the precious 
stones. This one proved to be a double, or twin, 
diamond, and in loosening it, it separated into two 
parts. What should I do with them? One would, 
I knew, easily procure my release. 

A sudden thought came into my mind. Only 
the day before I had extracted a decayed tooth — 
one of the large molars — and the smaller of the 
two diamonds would just about fill the cavity. To 
think was to act, and at once I thrust the smaller 
diamond into the cavity, where it became securely 
wedged. I then took the larger stone and reported 
the "find'' to the overseer. The diamond was 
weighed, and, as I had expected, it was found to 
be of sufficient weight to procure my freedom; 
therefore, I was at once discharged. 

There I was, a discharged criminal, without a 
dollar — for all of my money had been confiscated 
when I had been arrested — thousands of miles 
from home, and no means of reaching there. What 
should I do? True, I had the diamond, but I could 
neither eat it nor wear it. 

I sought out one of those "sharks" which infest 
the mining camps for the purpose of purchasing 
any diamonds which the miners chance to secrete 
in one way and another, and I attempted to sell 
the stone. He looked at it very suspiciously; said 
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that he would test it, and give me what it was 
worth, made some inquiry as to who I was, and 
how I had secured such a stone, and I, in my sim- 
pHcity, told him my story. I thought that he was 
a friend in need. This so-called merchant proved 
to be a detective in the employ of the government, 
and I was immediately rearrested and condemned 
to five more years of penal servitude in the mines. 

My old number was again riveted upon my 
neck; my old life was resumed, and the years 
dragged along. Had the Voice forsaken me? 

At last, one day, I crushed through a mass of 
quartz, and there, before my eyes, lay diamonds 
by the score; enough to have freed the whole of 
that vast colony of men who were condemned to 
slave for years. I was almost prostrated with 
astonishment. I scarcely knew what to do. I 
selected one, which I knew would purchase my 
freedom, and laid it by. Then I thought of the 
gross injustice that had been done me. I was not 
a criminal, and therefore what I had found be- 
longed to me. The Voice had at last heard my 
supplications. 

My mind was soon made up. I was, at that 
time, in a rather isolated portion of the mines. I 
would swallow all that I could. I was determined 
to profit by my former experience. I would turn 
over the one I had laid by to procure my freedom, 
and would give my place to Jacob, that he might 
also gain his release, and let the government have 
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what was left. With me to think was to resolve, 
to resolve was but to act, and in less than an hour 
I had swallowed more than one hundred diamonds, 
large and small. Then I stole over to where Jacob 
was at work, and told him of what I had done, for 
we had often planned what we should do in case 
that we should ever come upon a "find." He, too, 
slipped from his place and found a stone sufficiently- 
large to insure his freedom; but he was not to let it 
be known for several days, or the authorities might 
become suspicious, and detain us. We were 
always stripped when we went to work, so that we 
could not secrete any diamonds about our persons 
or clothing. 

I was liberated at once upon my presenting the 
large diamond which I had found, and was also 
given fifty pounds sterling — two hundred and 
forty-four dollars — as a commission on its over- 
weight, as the rules prescribed. 1 became almost 
sick from the ones which I had swallowed, and, 
upon learning that there was a vessel which would 
sail in another day, for St. Petersburg, via Amster- 
dam, I received my discharge and passport from 
the authorities, and chartered passage, or rather 
engaged myself to work my passage, in part at 
least, as far as Amsterdam. 

The vessel was owned, or chartered, by a Rus- 
sian nobleman, named Ivan Sobeiski. He was 
descended from a branch of the old Finnish kings, 
and was immensely wealthy. He delighted to 
(12) 
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roam the seas; oftentimes, in company with his 
lovely daughter Sophia, who, her mother being 
dead, became the almost constant companion of 
her father on his various expeditions to foreign 
ports. She spoke, fluently, several languages, 
among others the English tongue, and the little 
Russian which I had learned from Jacob enabled 
me to converse with her. I told her my sad story, 
and she deeply pitied me, and told her father of 
the great wrongs which had been done to me. 

Her father had conceived the idea of adding to 
his already great wealth by this voyage to the 
South African diamond fields, and by purchasing 
quite a number of the precious stones, as well as 
exchanging other commodities, which was a very 
profitable venture. Often would Sophia come to 
where I paced the deck, on the after-part, when it 
was my watch, and engage me in conversation. Of 
course, I was considered a criminal, and was con- 
demned to associate with them. Quite a number 
of the crew were also criminals, whose sentences 
had expired, and who, like me, were working their 
way homeward. 

The vessel carried no passengers, except the old 
gentleman and his daughter, and she became very 
lonely sometimes. Learning from me the exact 
facts in my case, which she said she believed, she 
prevailed upon her father to permit her to speak 
to me, and to cheer me somewhat in the deep 
gloom that hung over me. I had, as yet, never 
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said a word to any one about the diamonds which I 
carried with me. I had no baggage except the lit- 
tle Testament which Thomas Jefferson had carried, 
and which mother gave to me; a few letters, some 
of which I have shown you already, the little piece 
of Rose's dress, and the shoe-sole; also, I had pre- 
vailed upon the authorities at the mines to let me 
take away with me my number, which I had worn 
so long, and they gave it to me, with the little fob, 
in which I carried the money that had been paid 
to me. 

One night, after my watch, as I was going to my 
berth, I was called by one of the crew, one whom I 
had seen at times at work in the mines. He said: 
**There's a scheme on foot to git even all 'round, 
an' I 'spose, from the way youVe been used durin' 
the last few years, you wouldn't mind takin' a sheer 
of the rich 'find' thet's soon to be struck." Of 
course, I told him that it depended entirely on what 
it was. He said: "It's all right. All the fellers 
are in it now but you, from the Cap'n down, an' 
we kind o' slow^ed up a leetle about lettin' you into 
it on account o' you a-playin' with the 'Kitten' a 
leetle too much. But I got the boys to let ye in 
on it, fur it beats playin' with the 'Kitten' by a long 
sight, an' I've heerd you've bin treated shameful, 
an' orta hev a chance to git even." He then told 
me of the plot. He said that the vessel was not in 
any regular line; was the "private snap of the old 
guy himself," and that they were going to give "the 
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old man and the Kitten a warm bath one o' these 
dark nights, cabbage the old man's diamond belt, 
which he carried, run the ship into some port, let 
the Captain dispose of the spoils, an' diwy with 
the gang. ''Do ye savvy?" said he. I told him 
that ''I caught on," and asked when it was to occur. 
He said that there was no hurry; that the Captain 
was taking the vessel out of her course all the 
time, and some dark night, when the "old man 
was watchin' th' stars," they would let him "take 
a bath," and they would "tend to the Kitten after- 
wards." 

Oh, but my blood did run cold! I hesitated to 
say anything to Sophia about it, and shunned her 
for several days. Finally, one night, I told her to 
send her father to me while I was on the watch, 
disguised as a sailor, and to say to him to be very 
guarded in his manner, and, if any one else was 
near, not to approach me. She was startled, but 
I told her "on no account to manifest the least un- 
easiness, and do not be seen again speaking to me, 
under anv circumstances." 

That night, at about eleven o'clock, — my last 
hour on watch, — I perceived an old sailor 
approaching me. At first I did not recognize him, 
but it was really old Ivan himself. He spoke to me 
in the Russian tongue, and asked me what I wished 
with him. I hurriedly told him of the plot, the best 
that I could, and told him to arm himself, and be 
very careful, as I did not know when the attack was 
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to be made upon him; but that I was willing to do 
all that I could to save him and his lovely daughter, 
even if I had to sacrifice my own life to do it. He 
grasped me by the hand, and, thanking me, said 
that if a vessel passed within call, he would hail it 
and at once leave the ship, taking me with him. 
But no boat was to be seen in those lonely waters, 
and we had not had sight of a sail for several days 
already. 

At last, one night about ten o'clock, when a 
darkness which could almost be felt covered the 
deep, I perceived lights at our starboard. They 
might still be miles away, but I was sure that they 
were land lights. I gave old Ivan the signal which 
had been agreed upon, loosed a boat with his 
assistance — for he was strong as an ox — and he 
at once brought his daughter and placed her in 
the boat, prevailing upon me to go, as he was crip- 
pled in his right hand, and could not row. After 
some little hesitation, I consented. We held her 
steady for a few moments, for fear of the after-tow, 
and I pulled her strongly away from the vessel.. 

We had scarcely gotten away before I saw a 
commotion aboard the ship ; the flitting hither and 
thither of lights, and I knew that our absence was 
discovered. The sailors endeavored to heave to 
and pursue us, but they did not know where we 
were. Once a headlight was turned in our direc- 
tion, and we were perceived. A shot from a car- 
bine rang out on the midnight stillness, for the sea 
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was as calm as a meadow brook, and pierced the 
bottom of our boat; a storm was rising on the 
southern horizon, and would soon break upon the 
deep. 

What was to be done? I glanced with dismay at 
the fast approaching storm, and the boat, becom- 
ing rapidly filled. Jerking my hat from my head, 
I quickly gave it to Sophia to bail the boat, while 
her father took his position in the bow and placed 
his hand over the opening, thus reducing the flow 
somewhat. I plied the oars with all of my 
strength. The lights upon the shore grew 
brighter, the storm in our rear grew fiercer, and 
the livid lightning, by its sudden flashes, illumin- 
ated the breakers all about us; the thunder of 
heaven's artillery, supplemented by the roar of the 
billows, rendered it almost impossible to hear one's 
own voice; the lightning almost blinded us, but 
we were still being forced shoreward by the wind at 
our stern, and we hoped soon to reach the land in 
safety, when, by some sudden lurch of the boat, 
the hat, with which Sophia was bailing our frail 
craft, was abruptly torn from her grasp. She 
shrieked as a vivid flash of lightning revealed our 
almost only hope of safety being borne away into 
the darkness. What was to be done? A happy 
idea came to my mind. I would leap out and 
lighten the boat. In a second I gave the oars, one 
to the Baron, and the other to Sophia, yelling to 
them above the roar of the storm to row toward 
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the lights. I leaped into the sea, thrust my left arm 
into the aperture made by the bullet, and paddling 
with my right, I started to swim toward the 
shore. A huge wave almost wrenched the boat 
from my grasp, and dashed us forward with terri- 
ble violence. For a moment I was dazed, but only 
for a moment, for at the instant when I thought all 
hope was gone, my feet touched the sand of the 
beach. I struggled a few times to pull the boat 
along, but a mighty wave, rolling from the depths, 
caught us up, and, with a terrible lurch, broke upon 
the beach, and dashed us in safetv on the sand. 
We were strangers in a strange land. We knew 
not where we were. 



CHAPTER V. 

JIM'S SUFFERINGS. 

We were almost exhausted, and one of those 
tropical storms poured in torrents upon the land, 
as well as the sea. As we were some little distance 
from any place of habitation, we sought the shelter 
of some umbrageous trees, which served as a partial 
protection to us, and there we awaited the coming 
of the dawn. When it was daylight, we sought 
aid at the nearest kraal, and learned that we were 
near the port of Sierra Leone. Old Ivan was made 
happy by this information, for he was well known 
there, and had tarried at that port for some days, 
upon his outward voyage. We were made as com- 
fortable as we could have been made, under the 
circumstances, for by this time the diamonds in 
my stomach and the effects of the hard work and 
great strain which I had borne, had become almost 
more than I could endure, and I at last told the old 
man of my condition. He became very anxious 
on mv account, and as soon as he could send mes- 
sages to every port accessible, by cable and tele- 
graph, to capture and hold the crew of his vessel 
as soon as found, he took steps to secure our pass- 
age home by the most speedy and direct route, as 
he said that he would take me to the most eminent 
surgeon in Europe to have the diamonds extracted 
^t once, for fear that I shojild die. 

(272) 
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We took a steamer from Sierra Leone for Lis- 
bon, Portugal, and from there traveled by rail to 
Berlin, where I was at once placed in charge of the 
most eminent surgeon of his day, the celebrated 

Dr. , the most skillful laparotomist to be 

found in Europe. [Owing to the strict ethical 
code prevailing in Europe, which proscribes the 
publication of the names of surgeons performing 
operations, except in strictly medical authorities, 
Jim could not obtain the consent of the celebrated 
surgeon to insert his name in this work.] 

Ivan and Sophia scarcely left me for a moment 
until I was pronounced sound and well, and we had 
taken our departure for St. Petersburg, the home 
of Baron Ivan Sobeiski. The latter at once 
informed the Czar of our adventure and my desire 
to become a Baron. I was granted my request 
upon the payment of ten thousand rubles, which 
amount was to be invested in real estate in my 
name. I was required, also, to take the limited 
oath of allegiance to the Czar and to the Russian 
Government, to furnish bonds in the sum of five 
thousand rubles, for my good behavior, and to 
reside within the bounds of the Government for 
two years before my title would become perfected 
and my commission could be issued to me. All of 
this money and these bonds were furnished for me 
by Baron Ivan Sobeiski, with whom I took up my 
abode in his palatial home. 

So soon as I had recovered sufficiently to do so, 
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and while yet at Berlin, I had procured a draft for 
two hundred dollars and had sent it to Mr. Morgan, 
with the request that he should destroy my note, 
and thanking him for the favor which he had done 
me, also stating that that was the very first oppor- 
tunity which I had had to send him the amount. 
I requested no answer, as I did not know just 
where I should go soon, and I expected to leave 
Berlin at an early date. I also wrote a letter to 
my mother from Berlin, and informed her that I 
had been very ill, but was then on the road to 
recovery, and that so soon as I should be located 
so that I should know where she should address 
me, I would again write to her, and ask for an 
answer. I told her to inform Rose of my recovery, 
and to tell her that I hoped, ere long, to accom- 
plish my purpose, and return home; that, after all I 
had passed through, in the past ten years, when I 
looked back upon it, it all seemed like some horrid 
nightmare, or dream, from which I had just waked, 
and that it had so weakened me that I was too 
feeble to walk, but would soon recover, and then I 
would stroll down through the fields and meet 
Rose in the old orchard, and listen to the birds 
singing in the trees. 

Sophia was my almost constant companion, 
especially during the long evenings. She had pre- 
vailed upon me to matriculate at an academy near 
their home, and to take a course of instruction 
there while I waited, thus to acquire a better edu- 
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cation, so that I might take higher rank, upon 
my annual examinations, which I was required to 
pass. Although the whole course of study was, 
by law, restricted to the Russian language, it 
proved very beneficial to me, and I soon took 
pleasure in hearing Sophia read those old legends, 
so beautifully told in the Kalevala.* Sophia would 
read them in the native tongue to her father, then, 
in her own happy manner, she would translate 
them to me. The old Baron would bid me take 
courage, saying that my trials and disappointments 
in life were not more nor harder than those suffered 
and endured by Wainomoinen, Lemminkainen and 
Ilmarinen, those valiant heroes of those old tales; 
that their trials only served to bring out the good 
there was lying dormant within them, and if it had 
not been for their conquests and triumphs over the 
difficulties which they encountered, their names 
would not have lived in song and story, long ages 
after they were gone. He said: "Who knows but 



♦Note.— I desire to say that the beautiful legends of the 
Kalevala have been translated into the English language by 
an Ohio man — the eminent scholar and linguist, Dr. John 
Martin Crawford, of Cincinnati, Ohio, to whom I am in- 
debted for the verification of some of the things herein con- 
tained. Dr. Crawford was the American Minister to St. 
Petersburg for six years, and while there he became so 
delighted with those old Finnish legends that he concluded to 
give them to the world, in the English language. These 
translations are for sale by The Robert Clarke Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. They will repay perusal by those who love 
the beautiful. 
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that future generations may read of your victories 
over difficulties, and take fresh courage from 
them?" 

I would spend days and days, during vacations, 
and the numerous holidays which we were required 
to observ^e, in idling about the wharves, custom- 
houses and warehouses, where goods were received 
and often unpacked, and on a number of occasions 
I found scraps of newspapers from America. 
These I devoured with the greatest of avidity, even 
to the reading of the advertisements, and took 
pleasure in the sight of the old familiar names 
which the pages would contain. 

One day, while feeling a peculiar longing for 
home, I chanced to pick up a scrap of paper which 
the wind had carried in a little whirl around the 
corner, and which lodged against my very feet. I 
seized upon it as a message from the skies, for I 
perceived that it was an American paper. I at 
first scanned its pages, as if looking to see some 
marked passage or article, to which the sender 
desired to call my particular attention, for I almost 
looked upon it as a message direct to me. 

It was only one sheet, or rather, half a sheet of 
the publication, and the first article upon one of 
its pages was — what do you suppose? It was my 
story, as you had told it. It was the same story 
which I showed to you the first day that I saw you. 
It was your message to me, which had been borne 
across the seas and dropped at my very feet, in all 
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of that vast city, with its hundreds of thousands of 
inhabitants. It was a message from my poor little 
dead brother, who had kept his eyes over me, who 
had watched, and, so far as he was able, had pro- 
tected me, and now, at the first opportunity that he 
had to speak to me, he had come to cheer me, and 
to bid me not to despair. 

I seized it as I would seize such a message if it 
were delivered to me by some divine messenger. 
I bore it with haste to Sophia, although I had not 
been gone long from the house, and was not 
expected soon to return. I read it to her, 
explained the manner of its delivery to me, and, 
her father coming in, somewhat surprised at my 
early return and excited manner, I read it to him, 
and explained it all. Both he and she declared that 
it was "truly wonderful, if not almost miraculous." 

I had written again to my mother, in a long 
letter, and although I had not informed her of 
what I had suffered and endured, I had told her 
of my great good fortune, and explained to her 
that I should be required to serve an apprentice- 
ship, as it were, of two years more, before I could 
return to my home, and claim the prize for which 
I had labored so long. I watched and waited for 
an answer. I even wrote to my father, asking his 
forgiveness for what I had done, and I awaited the 
arrival of an answer from him. None came. 

At length, one day I again went back to my 
old haunt, the Custom-house, and, as I had become 
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a familiar figure there — had made friends of several 
of the employees, who knew what it was of which 
I had always been in search, — they were often 
pleased to aid me. They knew a part of my sad 
story, and appeared to sympathize with me, often 
saving for me pieces and scraps of American 
papers. On this day of which I speak, as I had 
not been there for several days, upon my going 
down and greeting these newly found friends, one 
of them said that they had missed me, and had 
thought that I might have gone to my home across 
the sea, without coming to bid them farewell. He 
then said that he had saved for me several pieces of 
American papers, as he knew that I derived so 
much pleasure from them. Having said this, he 
went to a shelf where he had placed them and 
brought them back to me. I thanked him, and, 
having presented him with a few kopecks, which I 
had with me, I hastened to a quiet place near the 
fire, and began to examine them. 

They were from parts of America which were 
strange to me, all except one, which I received with 
as much joy and happiness, almost, as I would 
have welcomed the final delivery to me of my com- 
mission. 

It proved to be a paper, old, it is true, of some 
three years back, but it was an old "Torchlight," a 
paper published near my ow^n home, and one 
which, although my father had never taken it, I 
knew, and had seen many times, in the homes of 
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my old neighbors. I could scarcely read it, so 
eager was I to learn what it contained ; if anything 
of my own people. At last I settled my mind, 
steadied my hand, and began to read it methodi- 
cally. 

Oh! why did that paper come to me? What 
hand guided that one issue of that local paper, and 
sent it across the seas with such messages as it con- 
tained? I shall leave the answer to those who may 
pretend to answer such questions. I shall only 
state that which, among other things that paper 
contained, so nearly affeqted me. 

I found among the special correspondence from 
the rural districts, the following: 

We are pleased to note the occurrence of one of those 
social events which usually fill the whole neighborhood with 
subject for gossip of a pleasing character. We refer to the 
nuptials which took place in our midst last Wednesday even- 
ing, when Miss Rose Morgan, the beautiful and accomplished 
daughter of our highly-esteemed citizen, Mr. Zenas Morgan, 
was led to the hymeneal altar by Mr. Walter Pierpont, of New 
York City, the son of one of the most wealthy and aristocratic 
families in the Metropolis. The presents were many and 
rare. The ceremony was performed by the Rev. Mr. Dimity, 
rector of Trinity Church, in your city, of which the bride 
was a member. The happy couple left the next day for their 
future home in New York. The best wishes of a host of 
friends aroDmpany them. 

If that had been all which that paper contained, 
it would have been enough to have crushed me 
down to the lowest depths. I was stunned. I 
gave evidence of no emotion, no more than if I 
had suddenly become stricken by some paralytic 
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Stroke. I even reread the whole article, and 
glanced further at the paper before me, when, lo! 
the following announcement met my gaze. It 
was among the "Death Announcements": 

Died. — At the home of her husband, G. W. Lovejoy, 
in Elkhom Township, on last Friday evening, his wife, Mrs. 
Emily Lovejoy, aged fifty- two years, five months and eight 

days. Interment in the Cemetery, where the other 

members of the family are buried. Mrs. Lovejoy leaves her 
husband, two sons and one daughter to mourn her loss. 




CHAPTER VI. 

A BARON AT LAST. 

I will not make any attempt to describe my 
feelings. They were too sacred. But I will say 
this much: that I verily believe that the perusal 
of the latter item, or announcement, was all that 
saved, not only my life, but my mentality. I had 
felt as though my brain were being slowly but 
surely crushed, as by some mighty weight. I can 
only compare it to such feelings as one might have 
if some sack or bag of liquid were being pressed 
upon the brain. I was in a somewhat semi-con- 
scious state, knowing and feeling that my mind or 
reason was just tottering, almost ready to fall from 
its throne; but I was powerless to stay the press- 
ure when my eyes rested upon the latter announce- 
ment, and then it appeared that the pressure was 
relieved, and poured forth, as it were, through tny 
eyes, in a flood of pent-up tears. I had no desire 
to staunch those tears. They were holy tears, 
tears that had been pent up, dried, as it were, at 
their fount, by years of suffering and agony. 

The men at the office were sympathetic, and 
asked me no questions, surmising, perhaps, that the 
paper contained some unpleasant information, but 
I explained to them that it contained the first intel- 
ligence that I had ever received of my dear 

mother's death, and their hearts went out in sym- 
( 281 ) 
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pathy toward me. I slowly wended my way home- 
ward, bending, almost broken, under the weight of 
my sorrow. I informed Sophia and her father of 
the sad loss, which, it appeared to me, I had just 
sustained, and they did all in their power to com- 
fort me. 

I did not say anything to either of them of the 
other sad news, which exerted, if possible, a greater 
influence over me than the loss of my mother. 
For, as to her, I felt that I knew that it was a relief 
to her; that she was at rest, and, if there is a better 
w^orld than this, surely my mother was entitled to 
the fairest and brightest place in all of its blissful 
realms; that if she could be permitted ever to 
return to this poor place of sorrow, and to see and 
to know what was occurring upon it, she might 
even recognize her poor boy, and keep watch and 
guard over him. I even came to believe that it 
was, in some \vay through her influence that I had 
received, not only one, but both of those pieces of 
paper, and I confess that I have not yet changed 
my mind, in some respects, in regard to it. Yet 
the later events of my life cause me, sometimes, to 
doubt it, in a certain degree. 

I became prostrated by the double blow which I 
had received. I was like one who has been 
attacked from two quarters, at one and the same 
time, by an enemy and a friend; he seeks to hide 
from the eyes of the surgeon the wound received 
from the friend, that he may screen him. The sur- 
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geon can not properly diagnose his case, and for 
that reason he suffers untold agony, unrelieved by 
unguents or treatment. The surgeon is con- 
founded, and the friends of the wounded one are 
distressed on his account. 

My mind was in such a condition that I could 
not concentrate it upon my studies, and I became 
excused from my duties at the academy for the 
time being. I wandered aimlessly about the city, 
and often far out into the country, wading through 
the deep, unbroken snow which covered the face of 
the earth like a fleecy pall. I would often be gone 
for whole days, wandering about in this desultory 
manner, forgetting even my meals, and would 
return to my home in the evening, sad, morose, 
and without being able to give any coherent 
account of where I had been, or what I had done, 
or seen. I was more like an animal than a man. 
I was being consumed by a fever, which burped 
and burned with a consuming fire, and the only 
relief which I could obtain was by thus ploughing 
up and down through the cold snow. 

There was one place which I had discovered the 
summer before while out on an excursion with 
Sophia and her father, which appeared to afford me 
more relief than any other. It was far from the 
maddening crowd, the clamor of traffic, and the 
jingling bells of pleasure-seekers, which appeared 
to disturb my peace. It was far to the north of 
the city, in the edge of a forest, at a turn of the 
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river, where a deep bluff stood, like a sentinel, and 
said to the winding river Neva, "Thus far shalt 
thou come, but no farther." 

I had been there on more than one occasion* 
The reader may possibly imagine the reason when 
I state that it was the only place that I could find, 
in all that strange land and city of canals, lakes, 
rivers and lowlands, that reminded me of my home- 
land. Here were trees — massive oaks and elms — 
like those in father's woods at home. Here were 
rocks — ^yes, even clefted rocks — like those that had 
been riven asunder for the passageway of my own 
native La Belle River, the beautiful Miami. Yes, 
here were rocks like those which framed the home 
of the old River King and sheltered the fairies in 
my own native land; rocks like those over which 
I had climbed, while holding Rose by the hand, and 
dreaming a dream far different from the sad awak- 
ening which I was experiencing. I knew not why 
it was that I was so often drawn to this spot. I 
have often thought of it since. I could not say that 
it gave me pleasure, although it continually re- 
minded me of one of the happiest days that I had 
ever enjoyed; but it also reminded me of blighted 
hopes, of cherished ambition crumbled to dust, of 
delicious fruits of fancy turned to apples of Sodom. 
Every Hchened rock, then covered with snow, 
marked the grave of some buried hope; every 
crevice and cleft in the serried walls of stone was 
the magnified epitome of a wound in my own heart. 
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Yet here I came, day after day, and mused and 
pondered upon the past, till the shadows of the twi- 
light would remind me of my duty to others, who 
shared my grief and who were sorry for my forlorn 
condition. Then I would hasten to relieve the sus- 
pense which they felt from my absence. 

One day, a short time after I had thus slowly 
wended my way through the deep, newly fallen 
snow to this spot of which I have just spoken, I 
was standing almost upon the edge of the promon- 
tory that jutted out above the then ice-bound river. 
I am almost loth to confess the fact, but I had fully 
concluded to end my miserable existence there at 
that spot, which reminded me more of home than 
any other which was accessible to me. I paused 
and gazed into the abyss below. I muttered a 
prayer to the Voice, when suddenly I apparently 
felt myself seized by the shoulders, as if by strong 
hands, and just at that instant I was startled by the 
jingle of silver bells. I turned and listened. I 
could hear them, apparently approaching nearer 
and nearer. It was a strange sound for those 
depths of virgin forest, far from any traveled high- 
way, and guarded by trees which stood like rugged 
Cossacks on every hand. I thought, "Can it be 
that I am dreaming; that it is the sound of fairy 
bells which I hear?" I peered through the snow- 
clad trees to catch some glimpse of what must 
surely be some belated elfin or gnome of those 
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dense woods hastening homeward to his or her safe 
retreat among the sheltering rocks. 

Nearer and nearer came the sound of the silvery 
bells, and, lo ! I see three foaming steeds — emblem 
of royalty — and the fur-lined, gold-adorned sleigh 
of the beautiful and well-known Princess Dolgo- 
rouka, the idol of Saint Petersburg, fast approach- 
ing me. The royal troiak, with its fair occupant, 
is swiftly coming toward me, and, also, its almost 
sure destruction. I hear the screams of the fair 
occupant as the royal vehicle sways from side to 
side, coming in contact with the massive trees at 
every oscillation. 

I was aroused to a sense of duty in an instant, 
and, though I was near the edge of the precipice, 
and the three immense, maddened horses were 
bearing down upon me like so many Pegasi, I 
plunged at their heads, seized them by the curbs 
of their gilded bridles, and I have often thought 
it was not my weak arms that so suddenly stopped 
them and mastered them at that instant, but it was 
some power stronger than mine, which reached out 
an invisible arm and checked them. I found that 
I was so near the edge of the precipice when the 
team was stopped that I w^as compelled to force 
them backward a few steps to enable me to find a 
safe footing. I was almost held suspended above 
that yawning chasm. 

I turned the heads of the almost exhausted trio 
of quivering horses away from the dangerous posi- 
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tion in which they v/ere, and then sought to know 
if the fair occupant was in any way injured. I soon 
learned that she was not, but was almost overcome 
with her fright, which was still increased as she 
gazed over the side of the steep declivity down 
which she would undoubtedly have been precipi- 
tated had I not thus intervened and saved her. I 
essayed to lead the team back to the city, but she 
insisted that I take my place upon the seat which 
had been vacated by the driver, who, suddenly 
becoming dizzy from some cause or another, had 
fallen from his box down upon the heels of the spir- 
ited horses. Thus they had come all that distance 
alone with their precious freight. 

I knew the Princess by sight, as did the entire 
populace of the city. She was a familiar figure as 
she wended her way through the thoroughfares 
almost daily. I mounted the seat, and my former 
training on the old farm and highways then enabled 
me to thread my way through the forest over the 
route they had come. 

It appeared that they had followed my footsteps 
through the snow, and, although in some places 
the sleigh had bounded against the sides of the 
trees, it was not injured. We had not gone far — 
had scarcely emerged from the forest — before we 
met a cavalcade of mounted grenadiers and the 
royal guards, who had been dispatched at once in 
pursuit of the runaway troiak. Upon meeting 
them I offered to surrender the team and retrace 
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my steps homeward by my usual route, but the 
Princess would not permit me to do so, and insisted 
that either I myself should drive to the castle, or 
take a seat beside her, and let some other person 
drive. Her word was law, and none dare to dis- 
obey. This fact I recognized, and therefore, 
escorted by the royal guards, we retraced our steps 
toward the city. 

We passed through the outskirts, and beheld a 
multitude who had heard of the accident, and who 
were in the greatest of suspense on account of the 
jeopardy of their beloved Princess. As we near^d 
and entered the more populous portions of the city, 
the excitement became intense. Messengers had 
been dispatched to the castle with the news of the 
rescue and safety of the Princess, and the happy 
faces of the crowd, which swarmed about us on our 
return bespoke the high esteem in which she was 
held by her people. I was greeted on every hand 
with the applause of the multitude, and upon my 
arrival at the castle, the magnificent home of the 
Princess, her parents, who were stunned by the 
sudden news of her imminent danger and her res- 
cue, embraced me with the most intense and feel- 
ing gratitude, and I was detained until both the 
Princess and myself could give some account of her 
danger and delivery. 

They were loth to let me go, but I perceived that 
already night was falling, and I knew that my 
friends would be very unhappy and under great 
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suspense until my return. I was asked for some 
account of myself, my name and place of residence 
were taken, and I was conveyed to my home in the 
royal troiak, accompanied by a guard of honor. 
My friends wxre startled upon my appearance thus, 
for they knew not what to think. They had already 
begun to regard me with unusual solicitude, and 
for me to be returned by that royal deputation in 
that manner was a still greater source of wonder- 
ment and surprise to them. I was gladly welcomed 
upon my return, and my relation of what had oc- 
curred, in its minutest detail, consumed the even- 
ing. Not only our own household were the eager 
listeners to my narration, but our neighboring res- 
idents, who had seen the royal equipage that con- 
ducted me home, came in, with anxious faces, to 
learn the reason for this unusual occurrence in our 
ordinarily quiet neighborhood. 

Thus I ceased to think of myself and my sorrows, 
and spent the evening in repeating to each new- 
comer some portions of the story, while those who 
had already heard it relieved me, to a certain 
extent, by giving its details. I was once more 
comparatively happy. I retired at a late hour, and 
as I was sinking to sleep, again I seemed to feel the 
soft, gentle hand of my mother as it passed across 
my throbbing forehead and soothed me as of yore. 
I seemed to feel her hands clasping mine, and her 
voice whispering in my ear, "My son, be not afraid. 
I shall lead you into green fields, beside clear 
(13) 
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waters/' With a reposing, trustful confidence, I 
slept again a sweet, restful sleep. 

The old baron had sincerely complimented me, 
and had said that immediately I should receive my 
commission, and even more. Sure enough, the 
next morning early a deputation waited upon him, 
summoning him to the castle, and bringing a 
dainty message from the Princess, inquiring after 
my health. I was requested to remain at home that 
day, as I might possibly be called for at any time. 
I did so, and received a number of callers — news- 
paper men and others. Finally the royal equipage 
drew near our door, and a messenger said that my 
presence was desired at the castle. I, of course, 
had no alternative but to go. 

The old baron had preceded me, and had told all 
that he knew of my story, even as it concerned 
him; of my earnest desire, and the steps that he 
had taken to aid me; of my having a sweetheart 
back in America to whom I was more than anxious 
to return; of my studies at the academy, and the 
sad news which I had but so recently received; oi 
my wrongful conviction and imprisonment, omit- 
ting, of course, all reference to the diamonds and 
surgical operation. 

When I arrived I was met by my tutors from the 
academy, the old baron and the Princess, who ad- 
vanced to receive me, and, taking me warmly by 
the hand, she again profusely thanked me. Her 
parents, also, were there, and kindly received me. 
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I was almost overcome. I was at once created a 
baron, with all of the solemn rites of both Church 
and State; and, in taking the oath of allegiance to 
Russia, I was absolved from abjuring my allegiance 
to my native country. The money which had been 
paid by the old baron on my behalf was ordered to 
be refunded to him, with its lawful interest. The 
bonds which he had given were ordered to be sur- 
rendered, and two medals were awarded to me — 
one of bronze, for my efforts in saving the life of 
the old baron and his daughter, and one of gold, 
for rescuing the Princess. A royal feast was 
spread, to which, at my request — the only one I 
had to make — Sophia was asked to be present, 
and messengers were at once sent for. her. 

At last the wish of my life was granted; my 
highest ambition realized, and everything attained 
for which I had suffered so long. And yet, amid 
all of this pomp and splendor, these victories and 
honors, I was not happy, for a canker was eating 
at my heart. I hoped that the spirit of my mother 
might be permitted to look down upon me, and 
the thought that perhaps she did afforded me the 
only pleasure that I had in all of this great and 
grand demonstration in my behalf. 

In addition to the honors conferred upon me, 
I was also granted more substantial things than an 
empty title. The proprietorship of valuable estates, 
upon which was situated a very delightful castle, 
was vested in me and my heirs, so long as I should 
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rtwiiin 4i bubject of the counir>% and, in the event 
of my debiring to depart pennanently, a certain 
klij^ulated annuity was to ix: paid to me during n-n- 
life. I would Ixr permitted to visit foreign coun- 
tries at my will, providing that I was not absent at 
any time more than three years without special 
|>ermihsion. 

I liad then no desire to leave that hospitable 
country, and in a formal way I took possession of 
my estates, and entered such society as was almost 
forced ujkju me by the new position which I then 
ocrcupied; but, for the most part, I retained my 
rooms and residence with old Ivan and his dutiful 
daughter. It was the pleasantest home I had ever 
known. Shortly after taking possession of my 
estates, feeling that Sophia and her father would 
wonder at my delaying to return to my American 
Hwcctlieart, I thought it best to tell them of the 
news which I had received concerning Rose's mar- 
riage. I explained it all to them, and their sympa- 
thy was so sincere that I did not regret having 
revealed my secret to them. 

I may say here that it w^as satisfactorily proven, by 
the wreckage which was afterwards found, that the 
vessel which we had so unceremoniously left, that 
night near Sierra Leone, was wrecked in the storm 
that followed, and not one soul survived to tell the 
story or to receive the legal punishment which they 
all so richly deserved. I was the means of enabling 
the old baron to recover his insurance money, and 
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he thus felt himself doubly indebted to me. I pro- 
cured, several times, permission to accompany him 
on other voyages. We spent almost two years in 
Australia, and contemplated, at one time, the tak- 
ing of a voyage to America. 

Almost before I was aware of the fact five years 
had passed away. The old baron was becoming 
too much enfeebled to take to the sea any more, 
and Hfe became somewhat monotonous to me. A 
strange longing came over me to return to my 
native land, at least for a time. Some way, I almost 
thought that I might never return to Russia, but 
I said nothing of this feeling, and bade my friends 
an affectionate farewell, promising them to return 
at some future time. The old baron and Sophia 
accompanied me as far as Paris, where we spent 
several days very happily together, and parted, not 
knowing that we would ever meet again. Yet I 
knew of no other place where I could be happier 
without Rose. I felt that I w^as being led, as it 
were, by the Voice, or some other unseen or un- 
known power, and I followed where it led. Where 
that was remains to be seen, and others may judge 
as to the power. 



CHAPTER VIL 

AFRICA ONCE MORE. 

When I left Russia I obtained a leave of absence 
for three years, within which time I had the option 
of returning and taking up my abode there, if I 
bo desired. I secretly thought at that time that I 
might possibly do so, as there it was that any worth 
\\ hich I might have possessed was first recognized, 
and I knew not what course I might take for the 
future; but there were one or two things that I 
desired to do: first, to go back to London and 
have my record cleared of the blot which had un- 
lawfully been placed upon it. This had weighed 
upon my soul for years. 

I bore with me, from those high in authority, 
letters which would secure me recognition, even 
to an audience with the Queen, if need be, to enable 
me to erase that foul blot from my escutcheon, 
hnmcdiately upon my arrival in the city I waited 
upon his lordship, Lord Churchill. I explained to 
him the object of my mission, and told him my sad 
story in part. I recalled to his mind all of the cir- 
cumstances which caused my arrest and conviction, 
lie well remembered the circumstances, even to the 
writing of the note, the placing of his umbrella 
upon the door of the cab, and his hasty ride. He 
said that he had missed his umbrella for a day or so, 
but that it was returned to him by an officer of the 

(294) 
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court, and he knew nothing further concerning it. 
He had not been informed of my arrest, and had 
never heard a word about it afterwards until I 
informed him of the fact, and he immediately inter- 
ested himself in my behalf. A reversal of the judg- 
ment was obtained; special proceedings were insti- 
tuted whereby I was, in a measure, indemnified for 
my services while undergoing sentence. I was at 
last free to go, to come or stay. 

At about this time I first became acquainted with 
that noble man, Henry M. Stanley. He was then 
preparing to start upon his journey into "Darkest 
Africa,'' and I became interested in the project. 
I had nothing then, as I thought, in America to 
draw me there, except to visit my mother's grave; 
and, after all, she was not there, for had not her 
spirit found me out in strange lands, and had it not 
been guiding me by its sweet influence, in these 
later days, into greener fields and over smoother 
seas than I had ever known before? I perfected 
arrangements whereby I was permitted to accom- 
pany Mr. Stanley on his perilous journey across 
that dark continent, all of which he has so beauti- 
fully and truthfully described in the wonderful 
books which he has given to the world. 

It is not my purpose to try to add to or to take 
from the veracious descriptions and almost mar- 
velous details of one step of that journey from 
Matadi to Bagamoyo; but I do wish to give the 
details of one incident of that journey of which Mr. 
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Stanley was not cognizant, except by hearsay, 
from me and those who were wuth me, and which, 
at my request, he has refrained from mentioning, 
except by the slightest reference. Our long jour- 
ney was almost ended, and we would soon be on 
the broad ocean on our way home. 

To be particular as to dates, it was on the 23d 
day of November, 1889 — the day that we arrived 
at Simbanwenni — that I first met Pere LeValle. 
In some way we were drawn together; and, as we 
were of similar tastes and habits, we were soon 
well acquainted. I had told him, briefly, a portion 
of my story, and he, in his turn, told me his. It 
was wonderful, even, as mine. I listened to him 
one night until near the dawn of the next day, tired 
and fatigued though I was. This is his story: 

pore's story. 

His father, before him, had been a missionary to 
those shores, under the auspices of one of the 
Protestant denominations, sent out from America, 
He and his young wife had left a happy home in 
the States, surrounded by all of the comforts and 
many of the luxuries of life, and hearkened to the 
call, "Come over into Macedonia, and help." His 
church had sent him to somewhere near that part 
pf the country. He labored there among those 
savages, and endured all of the hardships entailed 
by the position, never murmuring; neither did the 
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woman whom God had given him for a companion 
in all of that vast solitude. 

They were there for but little more than a year, 
when their household was increased by the addition 
of two little sons. They were twins. This draught 
upon the lifeblood of the mother was more than 
her constitution could stand — the giving of life 
to two people from the meager fountain of her own 
— and she succumbed and died there, far from 
those she loved, whose hearts went out to her in 
that benighted country. He had made friends of 
some of the natives, who were kind to him in his 
desolation — they being capable of pity even in 
their dense ignorance — and he procured the serv- 
ices of a native woman who had been a mother, 
and whose little one had been taken away from her 
by death (a special Providence, he said), and she 
consented to take the care and assume the duties 
of a mother toward these two little motherless 
boys. 

The father had buried his dear companion on the 
mountain side, near his home, and he felt that this 
was a tie which held him to the place. He re- 
mained there for several years, and the two little 
boys flourished and grew up side by side, like two 
trees planted by the river side. The native woman 
watched them and cared for them with all of the 
care and zeal of a mother, and her heart went out 
toward them like that of a mother to her own flesh 
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and blood. And were they not flesh of her flesh 
and bone of her bone? 

The father at last deemed it best to return to his 
native land, where his sons could be reared up in 
the "nurture and admonition of the Lord," and in 
accordance with their social standing and relation 
to society to which they were entitled. He begged 
the nurse to accompany him, and promised that 
she should be ever near the children, and should 
be cared for with all of the comforts and luxuries 
that civilization could afford; but she would not 
leave the land of her people, although she mourned 
and deplored the fate that would so soon deprive 
her of the little idols of her mother heart. 

The day drew near when they were to leave, and 
on the last night she begged their father that they 
might sleep one on each of her arms, as they had 
done so often in the olden days. Her request was 
granted, and they retired, pleased at the happiness 
they shared with her. When the morning dawned, 
lo ! she was gone, and likewise one of the precious 
boys. No trace of them could be found in all that 
vast expanse of forest depths. The sailing of the 
vessel was delayed beyond its time to enable those 
who were to sail to scour the almost impenetrable 
depths of that deep, dark woods, but no trace of 
either nurse or child was found, and the father was 
at last compelled to take the one remaining child 
and return to his native shores, for his health was 
breaking down. He left offers of reward to any 
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one who would ever find his son and return him to 
his bleeding heart. 

Said Pere, **I am the son whom my father saved. 
I accompanied him home and saw him pine away 
and die. His last charge to me was to try and seek 
my brother out, and save him if I could. That," 
said he, *'is what now brings me here." 

I will not detail the struggles through which he 
passed; how, to obtain an education, he had at- 
tended a Catholic school and espoused that faith, 
as the price of the means of obtaining an education 
— odious as that doctrine had ever been held to 
be by him and his family. He became, however, a 
devout believer in the doctrines of that faith. He 
had labored to acquire a knowledge and the means 
to fit and qualify him for his mission, and at last to 
reach those shores "in search of the sheep that was 
lost." He had followed some invisible (to others) 
"cloud by day and pillar of fire by night," and at 
last, he said, he felt that he was near the goal of 
his ambition; that he could scarcely eat or sleep, 
as they were worldly things, and he believed that 
he must fast and pray before the meeting, which, 
he felt assured, would take place. 

He said that he had been informed that only a 
few days' journey to the south and east of where 
we were there was reputed to be a white chief of 
a numerous tribe, a man who had been reared 
among these people, and was then the head of a 
great nation. Pere felt certain that that man was 
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his long-lost brother, and he longed to meet him 
and embrace him, lead him to the cross, and be 
assured of him at last being reunited to his father 
and mother, and, with himself, had hoped to make 
an unbroken family around the throne. 

When he had finished, Pere appealed to me for 
assistance in that for which he had been laboring 
for years. My whole heart's sympathies were 
aroused for this poor man. I, too, thought of my 
own little twin brother, and the hope brightened 
within me that I might yet be reunited to him. 
Pere asked me to accompany him in his further 
search. He seemed to feel that my knowledge of 
the country and its people would insure his success, 
and that he had been led to me by some unseen 
guide. I pondered over his strange request. I 
felt impressed that I should not go with him, since 
we were so near our journey's end, and I must 
return to Russia within a short time or lose my 
birthright, as it were; and, since I had heard his 
strange, sad story, I longed more than ever to 
return to the land of my own birth. I learned from 
Mr. Stanlcv that he would not sail for at least ten or 
fifteen days; and, upon my making known to him 
a part of this young priest's story, he advised me 
not to enter upon so dangerous an undertaking. 
We had casually heard of this white chieftain, and 
had purposely steered somewhat to the northward 
to avoid meeting with him or encroaching upon 
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his territory, as he was reputed to be very cruel and 
exacting. 

Again I hesitated for a whole day and night; 
but, since Pere said that he did not wish to go with 
weapons, but bearing the cross, and to be accom- 
panied only by a few followers, to insure safety 
from the wild beasts and protection from ambush, 
I finally consented to accompany him upon his 
strange mission, taking with us only six trusted 
Zanzibaris, who were familiar with the country, 
and an interpreter, who had but recently come to 
us, and w^ho claimed to speak the language of the 
great white chieftain's tribe. We took some small 
arms and a scanty supply of ammunition and 
rations, and, partially retracing our old trail, we 
branched oflf to the south, a little to the eastward 
of old Moumi, and went toward Zonhue and Mu- 
hando, where we were informed that the great 
white chief was at that time encamped, and had 
been expecting us. We experienced but little dif- 
ficulty in making our way through that part of the 
country, and saw but one or two people on the 
whole route until the third day. We had heard 
human voices, during the night, as we were en- 
camped almost on the summit of a high hill. We 
had concluded to stop on the north side, as it was 
drawing toward night, and, not knowing but that 
we might come upon the chief at any time, I did 
not wish to do so at night, as it might appear that 
we were enemies. Since we came in peace, I 
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wished to meet him with our little band, showing 
that we were not enemies, but friends. 

The next morning we started, feeling anxious to 
see who and what it was that had made the hideous 
noises which we had heard during the greater part 
of the night before. We rounded the hill, and at its 
very base, almost within a stone's throw of where 
we had encamped, we came upon the object of our 
search. We saw the white chief, surrounded by 
perhaps five hundred or a thousand warriors, just 
preparing to start, as we afterwards learned, in our 
pursuit. He had taken it as an insult that we had 
passed him by, and runners had informed him of 
our intention to leave the country, in a few days, 
with, as he had been told, fabulous wealth and 
arms, accumulated in our long march across the 
country, and he thought' to pursue us and capture 
our stores. 

The priest, so soon as he saw him, could not be 
restrained from going in great haste to him, mak- 
ing the sign of the cross as he went. We were 
espied in a moment, and a volley of bullets and 
arrows whizzed by us and among us, one arrow 
and a bullet striking the priest and felling him to 
the ground. A bullet also struck me just above 
the heart, penetrated the little Testament, which I 
had carried all of those years, and lodged in the 
heel of Rose's shoe, which I had also carried with 
me in all of my long journeys. I fell, and for a 
time w^as unconscious. 
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Our Zanzibaris, seeing that we were thus at- 
tacked, sent a. volley from their Winchesters into 
the very heart of the cavalcade, and one bullet from 
the trusty weapon of one of them pierced the 
vitals of the great white chieftain, and he fell, 
dying, at the feet of his trusted but frightened band 
of warriors. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

A LODGE IN A VAST WILDERNESS. 

Deprived of their chief, the natives ran, wailing, 
up and down, in all directions, with the most un- 
earthlv sounds that I have ever heard. Two of 
niv trusted Zanzibaris lav dead at mv feet: one was 
seriously wounded, as was also our interpreter, and 
the life-blood was fast ebbing from the Father, the 
innocent cause not onlv of his own death, but of 
the others, and, I felt sure, of my own. I lay, 
stunned, upon the ground, not knowing how badly 
I was hurt, but I could not possibly rise, for I felt 
borne down by strong yet invisible hands, the same 
which had held me back when I stood on the brink 
of the precipice above the river Neva. The same 
influence seemed to surround me, and I dared not 
disobey. I lay perfectly still, and gazed upon the 
strange scene which was enacted before me. I 
realize now that to have moved would have drawn 
upon me a shower of arrows and bullets which 
would have ended my career. 

The three Zanzibaris, who had escaped, ran with 

the speed of the wind back around the hill, and thus 

were safe. I saw the natives around their fallen 

chief as he lay upon the ground. They dispatched 

messengers to his house, or tent, and brought a 

temporary tent, which was stretched above him like* 

an awning. They brought skins and other bed- 
( 304 ) 
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(ling to make him a soft couch, and they piled high 
about him the trophies of his many victories, that 
he might gaze upon them as he was passing. They 
placed a weapon in his hand, and waited for the 
end. All of this I saw. 

The end came soon, and then such a wail as went 
up from that camp I hope never to hear again. 
Immediately what appeared to be a council was 
called at the side of the dead chieftain, an election 
was held, and another chief elected. The insignia 
of his office, a white plume, was taken from the 
head of the dead chieftain and placed upon the 
new chief, when all bowed low, even to the earth, 
and crawled past him, each one touching his feet. 
Thus he was proclaimed chief. They then turned 
their attention to us, while curtains were drawn 
around the couch upon which lay the dead chief- 
tain. 

Our interpreter was not yet dead, and was mak- 
ing loud, moaning sounds. The Father was still 
conscious, but I could see the death damp gather- 
ing upon his brow. I myself had a very severe pain 
over my heart, but I lay still and awaited develop- 
ments. 

At length there came the new chieftain, one of 
the grandest specimens of humanity, for his age, 
that I have ever seen, either in that land of giants, 
dwarfs and pigmies, or in any other country. His 
long, white hair reached to his shoulders, white as 
the snow upon the tallest peak of the Alps, crowned 
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then by the helmet and white plume of the recently 
fallen chief. It was the grandest sight that I ever 
saw, as he approached us with his firm, majestic 
step, proud as Lucifer before he fell. The priest 
saw him, made the sign of the cross, and, breathing 
a prayer, saluted a small ivory crucifix which he 
wore suspended about his neck, and was no more. 
The last word that I heard him say was "Mother." 
I never knew whether it was his own precious 
mother, of whom he caught a glimpse as the gates 
opened to receive him, or that Holy Mother who 
has been the sweet, consoling influence beside so 
many other death-beds in the years gone by. 

The old chief then turned his attention to the 
interpreter, who conversed with him and explained, 
as best he could, our mission; how the dead chief 
was the long-lost brother of the holy father who 
had been so shamefully murdered, and that I was 
his only companion, who had come with him in 
the name of peace; that a great mistake had been 
made, and that the white men had not intended to 
harm them, but were going to leave in a few days 
for their homes in distant lands. This I gleaned 
from his explanation, understanding only in a 
measure what he tried to say. He begged for 
mercy, and said that if I were still alive, the chief 
would receive a large reward if he would take me 
to my people. He was fast losing his strength, and 
in a short time could speak no more. The old chief 
then approached me and bade me rise. I pointed 
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to the hole, which was plainly to be seen, in my 
breast, and told him, as best I could, that I feared 
that I could not. At length he ordered two of his 
men to assist me to arise. Once upon my feet, I 
felt relieved, and soon discovered that I was not 
seriously injured. I was led toward the encamp- 
ment, and a parley was held as to what should be 
done with me. I knew that I was being discussed 
from the angry looks and the seizure of their 
weapons by the ferocious band. They pointed to 
where their dead chieftain lay, and then at me and 
the body of the dead priest as the cause. My fate 
hung in the balance. The old chief paused, came 
to me, and tried to make me understand that he 
could not control the angered men, who clamored 
for my blood, signifying by signs that my time had 
come, but that, if I had any preparations to make 
in the way of prayers or other arrangements, I 
should now have time to do so. 

I thought, in those few moments, of the wrongs 
that I had ever done. I thought of my mother 
and of Rose; I thought of my little dead brother. 
I tried to think of some little good that I had done. 
I thought of poor old Chris Crit, and then I re- 
membered what he had told me; that, if I was ever 
about to be killed, it might save my life or do me 
some good. I had tried it once in that crowded 
court in London, and no one had seiemed to rec- 
ognize them. Could it be possible that it was some 
sign of the woods, or of the River King, that Chris 
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had learned? C>r was it some religious token that 
would save my soul, if it would not save my life? 
I resolved to make those signs, and to trust my 
soul to the keeping of Him who marketh even the 
fall of the sparrov.s. 

I delil>erately drew myself up in the presence of 
the old chieftain, as if signifying that I was ready 
to go with him, and then I proceeded to make those 
signs, the same that I gave to you, in as correct 
and deliberate a manner as if it were the last act 
of my life, which I then fully believed it to be. I 
had no sooner concluded the making of them than 
I perceived a change come over the face of the 
old chief. He at once answered them, in like man- 
ner as I had given them to him, and immediately 
called a council. I know not what was said, but 
three of the principal men of the tribe were called, 
ancl I was taken with them to an adjoining tent. 
I knew not one w^ord that was spoken, but I was 
given to understand, by signs that were intelli- 
gible, that I was required to repeat the signs. 
Then one of them approached me, and, reaching 
forth his right hand, I was made to understand 
tliat more was required of me. I bethought me 
of the peculiar grips, or tokens, which Chris had 
given me. I hesitated somewhat to essay to give 
them after that lapse of years; but they came to 
mc in an instant, and, seizing his hand, I gave them 
all to him, even to the last peculiar one. 

They held a short caucus, the great chieftain was 
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called in, and I was then given to understand that 
my life \yould be spared. I was put into a tent and 
not again permitted to go out that day. A strong 
guard was placed about the tent, and no one was 
permitted to see me. I was furnished food and 
water, and the old chief came to see me once during 
the day to assure me that I should be safely kept 
and returned to my people. 

Some time after dark I was escorted by quite a 
company some distance into the forest; and, ac- 
companied by the old chief and three other war- 
riors, of whom I have before spoken, I was ushered 
into one of the most magnificent halls that I ever 
conceived of. It was perhaps two hundred feet 
long, one hundred feet wide, and the corners, form- 
ing perfect right angles, were located due east, 
west, north and south. It was composed of living 
forest trees; trees which had, doubtless, been 
planted there centuries before, and side by side they 
grew and grew until they grew into each other, 
making a solid wall. They had been trimmed 
smooth on the inside for perhaps fifty or sixty feet, 
and at that height their boughs met overhead, 
forming the most august temple that it has ever 
been the lot of any man to enter. In the center 
was a square altar of hewn stone, upon the inside 
of which burned a fire, which sent forth its fitful 
gleams upon the walls and overhanging boughs, 
making, in all, the most weird-looking sight that 
ever mortal eyes beheld. 
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We five advanced to the center of this mighty 
hall, and surrounded the altar. I was in the middle, 
with two men on each side of me. They began by 
making one of the signs, which I already knew, 
and I, having done likewise, was conducted to a 
seat at one side of this majestic hall. I gazed about 
me in wonderment and surprise, and perceived 
three raised daises around the walls, one at each 
end of the hall and one upon the south side, as I 
ascertained from the moon, which soon shed its 
silvery light through the trees upon the scene. 
Upon each of these raised daises was seated what 
appeared to be an officer of the lodge or assembly. 
They were clothed in elegant robes of skins. The 
one at the eastern end, upon our entrance, at once 
vacated his seat, which was taken by the old chief, 
who assumed the robe, consisting of a lion's skin. 
The ofiicer in the south was clothed in a tiger's skin, 
while the one at the w^estern end of the hall wore a 
robe of leopard's skin. There were a number of 
seats, stone and wooden, scattered about, upon 
which were seated perhaps a hundred men. There 
was but little business transacted after our en- 
trance; some remarks were made by the old chief, 
and they proceeded to close. 

I shall not describe this closing ceremony, but I 
participated in it, scarcely knowing what I did. 
There was a password, the one which Chris Crit 
had given to me, but as they gave it, it was almost 
unintelligible to me. I had not forgotten it, how- 
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ever, and I gave it as it was given to me. I never 
knew what language it belonged to. I never saw 
it in any dictionary, but those savages, not one 
syllable of whose language I understood, seemed 
to understand that word, and, marching in single 
file past me, each seized me by the hand and 
attested his friendship for me. I was that night, by 
a goodly number of them, borne far on my way 
toward the camp of Mr. Stanley. 

I reached the camp on the fourth of December, 
in the evening. They were then at Bagamoyo. I 
left my newly found friends, who had borne me 
company, some distance from the camp, and ar- 
rived, just after dark, amid a clamorous turmoil, 
produced by the Zanzibaris, and found Mr. Stanley 
sad over the report which the three Zanzibaris had 
brought of my death and that of the good Father 
and their companions. I had quite a narrative to 
relate, which, however, was interrupted by the sad 
intelligence that the Pasha had fallen from a 
veranda and was not expected to live. All was 
confusion in a moment, and I was never permitted 
to relate to him my adventure, owing to his ardu- 
ous duties. If I never get to see him again before 
this story is published, it is my earnest desire that 
he shall receive a copy of the book. 

I have many times, in the watches of the night, 
reviewed the scenes of those few days. Mr. Stanley 
often spoke of the Providence of God as being the 
great protecting power which shielded and pro- 
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wonder. Can it all be the result of a blind fate? Can 
it be that there is no God? Or, if there is, that He 
does not trouble himself about the trifling affairs 
of His creatures, whom He has placed here to live, 
labor, love and die; and, after they are dead, to 
return again to the dust and become food for 
worms? Is He only interested in the great affairs 
of creating and launching worlds out into ether, 
giving them their orbits and setting them whirling 
through space, watching their various revolutions 
through the ages, and seeing them work out their 
marvelous changes in accordance with divers rules 
which He has prescribed for each one of them, 
each one different from the others? 

I wonder, is Man the one, great and only object 
of His solicitude, not only upon this planet, but 
upon the myriads of other worlds that circle round 
us and above us, and, if He is, then why, oh! why 
are so many millions left to grope in darkness 
throughout the ages, with no lamp to guide the 
feet along the only pathway that leads to a brighter 
and a better world than this? If He sent His onlv 
begotten and beloved Son into the world to guide 
and lead men in the one true wav, that leads to a 
better life, why is the knowledge withheld from so 
many millions of them, even to this day? Why are 
they permitted, in their native blindness, to grope 
and grope their way through life — to what? A 
deathless and never-ending existence of nameless 
torture? 
(14) 
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If yon could see what I have seen; if those who 
sit beside their cheerful fires, and enjoy the luxuries 
of Christian civilization, could see the dark, dense 
ignorance of the great heathen world, who know 
not even the name of Him who said, ''Go, preach 
my gospel to every creature"; then, if they truly 
believed His sayings, methinks they would be very 
unhappy while they waste in idle pleasures the 
means of carrying to some poor soul the glorious 
**Light of the world." 

Then, I have seen millions — yes, millions — of 
those who, others say, are self-deceived, misled; 
the myriads who, with a devotion that defies com- 
parison, follow the tenets of Mohammed. Morn- 
ing, noon and night the muezzins mount the min- 
arets and loudly proclaim the hour of prayer, while 
the devout follower of the Prophet, wherever he 
may be, turns toward Mecca and mutters, "Great 
is Allah!" Three times each day he faithfully per- 
forms his ablutions, and thus absolves himself of all 
his crimes; absolves, then recommits, and once 
again absolves. 

'Tis said that He placed His bow of promise 
in the vanishing clouds to remind man that this 
planet shall never more be engulfed with a flood. 
I have so often thought. Why is it that He has not 
inscribed upon the fadeless vault of empyrean blue 
some legend or words of guidance to poor, erring 
man which would teach him the way of truth and 
lead him to that better world? Why does He not 
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Still send His swift-winged messengers from the 
skies to ever proclaim to poor, benighted man 
those ever-blessed words of "Peace on earth, good 
will to men''? Why not encircle the globe with 
the message, **This is my beloved Son; hear ye 
him! Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and you 
shall be saved" ? Such instructions, emblazoned on 
the azure vault of the firmament, 'to be seen and 
read of all men, methinks would cause them to 
look up, believe and be saved. 

Then I read, *'The heavens declare the glory of 
God, and the firmament showeth His handiwork'*; 
"Lo! I am with you always, even unto the end of 
the world.'' I cease to criticise the works of the 
Almighty, and am forced to exclaim, with the great 
traveler and apostle, ''Oh, the depth of the riches, 
both of the wisdom and knowledge of God ! How 
unsearchable are His judgments, and his ways past 
finding out!" 

Then I have thought of His goodness and mercy, 
and wondered if, in that great day, yea, even now, 
the poor priest and his savage brother are and for- 
ever shall be separated, or shall both of them be 
''forever with the Lord" ? 



CHAPTER IX. 

JIM'S RETURN. 

I have but little more to say now about my 
travels, and feel that I must rapidly bring my story 
to a close. I had left Russia on the last davs of 
December, 1886. My three years would soon have 
expired. I had, at a number of stations along our 
route, sent and received letters to and from Baron 
Sobeiski and his good daughter, Sophia. I had 
informed them that I hoped to return to St. Peters- 
burg before the expiration of the three years, but 
I found, upon arriving at Zanzibar, that it would 
be impossible for me to do so, and I at once cabled 
the baron that fact, begging him to intercede for 
me, and to obtain, if possible, a longer leave of 
absence. I received a reply stating that my request 
was granted, and that a sufficient time would be 
given me ifi which to return by the ordinary routes 
and methods of travel. As soon as possible I 
reported myself, and was the guest of the royal 
household for several davs, while I detailed the 
course of our tortuous and perilous journey. 

I remained at St. Petersburg for several months, 
recuperating my almost broken health, but I at last 
yielded to a longing desire to again return to 
America, the land of my birth, and the grave of my 
mother. I again obtained leave of absence, with 

(316) 
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permission to report myself and to return at my 
own good pleasure. 

I came to New York City, and determined, if 
possible, to see Rose. Not to upbraid her or to 
make her unhappy, but to let her know, if nothing 
else, that I was alive, and forgave her for doing 
that which, apparently, was for her welfare. I 
sought the directory for the address of her hus- 
band, Mr. Walter Pierpont. I had, in a measure, 
disguised myself, as I feared that he might pos- 
sibly be some one whom I had seen, although I 
was much changed naturally. I found that he was 
one of the leading bankers of the metropolis. 

I sent in my card, and requested a private audi- 
ence with him, which was granted, and at my first 
glance at his face I recognized him as the man to 
whom I have heretofore referred as "the other 
young man," who accompanied us on our trip to 
Clifton, the day that I had acted as guide and 
driver. I scarcely knew what to say to him, now 
that he had come in answer to my request. 

Finally I took from my pocket the little printed 
slip which contained the notice of his marriage, 
and, handing it to him, I asked him if he was the 
man to whom that referred. He glanced at it for 
a moment and then, handing it back, he smiled 
and said, "Yes, I suppose so; and then again I 
am not. I did not marry the Rose Morgan referred 
to in that slip. I married her cousin. The corre- 
spondent for that paper was a school teacher in 
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one of the adjoining districts, and he thought he 
was pretty smart. He was not invited to the wed- 
ding, and scarcely knew Uncle Zenas's family; he, 
perhaps, knew Rose, and guessed at the balance 
from the idle gossip which he heard. That's the 
way that account came about. We have often 
laughed about it, and I have several times twitted 
Rose and told her that I had a record proof that 
she was my wife. Why do you ask that question 
of me, sir, at this time? Does it concern you in 
any way, sir?" 

I told him that it had concerned me; that I had 
one more question to ask him, which might also 
concern me; but, first, I would ask him to pledge 
his word of honor as a man that he would not 
reveal the question nor anything I might say to 
him, until such time as he had my permission. He 
hesitated, but when I told him that my secret could 
in no w^ay harm him or his, and that it might result 
in good to some of his friends, and perhaps to him- 
self as well, he gave me his word, and we clasped 
hands in sacred compact. I then asked him if Rose 
still lived, and whether or not she was married. He 
said that at the last account he had from the family 
she was still living. Also, that he had been in- 
formed that she was about to marry an old friend 
of the family, but that he really did not know 
whether she had done so or not, as of late years 
the correspondence betw^n the two families had 
been "like angels' visits, few and far between." 
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Having delivered this information, he asked me 
my reason for inquiring about such matters from 
him, who was so far from the fountain-head of 
information upon the subject. Seeing that he was 
a busy man, and that it was his business hours, I 
made an engagement with him for the evening at 
Delmonico's, and left him without further knowl- 
edge or information upon the subject. After we 
had separated I almost concluded not to keep the 
engagement, but to take the first train from the 
city for my old home; but, after reflecting upon 
the matter, I decided to keep my engagement, and 
it was past midnight when I bade him good night. 
He told me then that my story would *'fill a vol- 
ume," and that I ought to publish it. Whether he 
was correct or not remains to be seen. 

I learned from him that Rose's father was dead. 
Mr. Pierpont and his wife had once returned to 
Ohio, and he told me that my disappearance had 
been "a nine days' wonder" in the whole commu- 
nity; that no trace of me was found for years; that 
old Henry had given out the information that I 
had called him out to go and get Mr. Morgan up, 
and that was the last that any one had ever seen 
of me. Mr. Morgan at first denied it, and said that 
it was one of old Henry's dreams. Finally it was 
concluded that I had been put out of the way. 

Some of Mr. Morgan's employees informed my 
father of certain threats which Mr. Morgan had 
made against me. They had heard the altercation 
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I>et\\een us some time before my departure. My 
father placed the matter in the hands of the officials 
of the county, and Mr. Morgan was arrested. He 
protested his innocence, and at last contradicted 
himself by producing the note and making a con- 
fession of the whole matter. They really did not 
succeed in finding an indictment against him, but 
many in the neighlx>rhood believed him guilty. 
He inserted advertisements in all of the local and 
city pai>ers, even the great New York papers, ask- 
ing for information concerning me, and promising 
that if I would return all would be arranged to my 
satisfaction. No word was ever received. 

Even Rose began to doubt her father's sincerity, 
produced some little notes which she had received 
from me, and, comparing them with the signature 
upon the note which Mr. Morgan held, declared 
to her own father that it was not genuine. He car- 
ried of all this burden, and was defeated at the next 
election for the petty office which he held. He 
became the shadow of his former self, and men said 
it was the crime, and that he would yet be forced to 
confess it l)efore he could die. He was scarcely rec- 
ognized upon the highway, and life became a 
burden to him. 

Even his own wife suspected him. He was 
stricken down, and just a few weeks before he died 
he received the letter from me, containing the draft 
for the two hundred dollars. He proclaimed the 
fact by all the means in his power, and finally died 
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in peace, but a great many people did not believe 
in his innocence even then. They sent detectives 
over to Berlin, who reported that no one answering 
my description was known in the whole city. That 
the draft which 1 had sent had been procured by 
an old man who spoke the Russian language; that 
the directions for the draft were furnished by him 
in writing, and that the handwriting was, appar- 
ently, that of a lady. All of this was true. I had 
only been able to sit up for a day or two, when I 
expressed the wish to refund the money as soon 
as possible. I myself had written the brief note to 
Mr. Morgan, and it had almost exhausted me. 
Baron Sobeiski took the money to procure the 
draft, and Sophia herself wrote the directions, and 
also addressed the letter. The whole chain was 
mysteriously kinked, and people had their own 
opinions until the letter to my mother, who was 
dead, was received. My father never informed any 
one of its receipt, neither did he tell of the one 
addressed to him; but the postmaster gave out the 
information that two foreign letters had been re- 
ceived by my father, but from whom, or what were 
their contents, no one ever knew; and as no letters 
were ever sent by him to me, they were still in as 
much of a quandary as ever. 

Thus the matter stood at that time. I hesitated, 
not knowing what to do. If Rose was married, I 
did not want her to know that I was living, for it 
would only serve to make her unhappy. If she was 
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not married, I would then hasten to her side and 
endeavor to atone for anything that I had done, 
even intentionally or innocently, and do all in my 
power to make her happy for the remainder of her 
life. I called on Mr. Pierpont the next morning, 
and requested him to send either a dispatch or an 
urgent letter to the Morgan family, to ascertain the 
truth for me at once. He did so, in my presence, 
and I could not wait for the regular course of the 
mailS; but conveyed it to the office with my own 
hands, that it might the more speedily reach its 
destination, and bring back — what? My happiness 
— or my despair? 



CHAPTER X. 

SUSPENSE. 

The next six days are almost a blank to me. I 
scarcely knew what to do with myself. I wrote 
some letters to my friends in Russia, but they con- 
sumed far too little of the hours and minutes. Yes, 
I had long seconds to spare. I visited the parks 
and the theaters, in the hope that I might thus dis- 
pose of that oversupply of time, which was now the 
one great commodity that was pressing me by its 
abundance. I apparently lost the means of reck- 
oning time by its flight, and I think that it was the 
second day after the letter had gone that I could 
not restrain myself from going to the bank and 
asking if any word had as yet been received. I was 
ashamed of myself as soon as I had asked the ques- 
tion. 

Walter said that they had not more than had 
time to get the letter as yet, and, apologizing, I 
said that I had forgotten; also, that I thought they 
might have answered by wire, and, hastily excus- 
ing myself, I retired. Then, next day, and the next, 
I called, and yet no answer had been received. He 
called to me as I was going out one day, and asked 
me if I were ill. He asked for my address, so that 
he might notify me at once of the receipt of any 

word. He then begged me to let him inform his 
(323) 
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wife of my secret, saying that it was bearing heavily 
upon his very soul; that she had perceived it and 
w^as alarmed for him, fearing that some financial 
trouble was impending and bearing him down. He 
said that his wife was a noble woman, who had 
always shared his fullest confidence, and that, if I 
would consent to let him inform her of my return, 
or if I would come to his home, she was so dis- 
creet that she would preserve my secret for me, 
and it would relieve him of the restraint which 
appeared, within the last few days, to have been 
growing up between them. 

I told him that I would consider it, and inform 
him of my conclusion the next day. I waited as 
patiently as I could, and the next evening, just as 
the bank was closing, I went again to see him. I 
consented to go home with him, and trust to his 
wife's sweet character and womanly instinct to 
share mv burden. He at once called her bv tele- 
phone to apprise her that he would bring a guest 
home, one whom she had seen in former years, and 
not to be shocked or surprised when he should 
arrive with him. 

He accompanied me to my hotel, and, after I 
had arranged my toilet, I went with him to his 
lovely home, which was situated in one of the most 
aristocratic portions of the city. His wife met us, 
smiling, at the threshold, and I was introduced to 
her by my title of Baron Buchanan Sobeiski. That 
was the name which had been given to and ac- 
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cepted by me at the earnest solicitation of my old 
friend, the Baron Ivan Sobeiski. He had no son, 
and desired thus to continue the honorable name. 

Mrs. Pierpont, of course, failed to recognize me, 
and said that she had 210 recollection of ever hav- 
ing seen me or of hearing the name. Then I spoke 
to her and said, ''Madam, I come to you as one 
bearing a great burden, which your husband has 
been sharing with me for a few days, and, as it has 
been more than he could bear alone, he wishes to 
share it with you. I do not wish to impose upon 
you what may also become a burden. We hope 
that the days, or it may be hours, may not be many 
that it will remain as a burden, and yet it may have 
to be so for years, or even for my life. I feel that 
it is almost too much to ask of you, who owe me 
nothing, to encumber yourself with its weight, and 
even at this time it is not too late for me to retire 
and carry the secret away with me." 

She spoke up, as the true, good woman that she 
was, and said, "Sir, I would deplore any fact or 
consideration which would condemn my husband 
to bear any burden that I could not share with him. 
You may think that a woman can not keep a secret. 
Trust me, and I shall prove to you that at least 
one woman can keep a secret, not only of her own, 
but of another, and especially one which she shares 
with her husband. I beg you, sir, to entrust to my 
keeping that which I have seen, for the past few 
days and nights, to be burning the very soul of my 
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dear husband. For this it is, I am now satisfied, 
that has made him depressed in spirits, languid and 
listless in his home. Trust me, and your secret 
shall remain as a sealed volume." 

Thus importuned, I accepted her proflFered hand, 
in the presence of her husband, and revealed to her 
my identity. She was almost prostrated by the 
information; almost as much so as if one from the 
grave had appeared to her. After some anxious 
inquiries were answered, supper was announced, 
and throughout the whole evening, even to the 
waning hours of the night, did I sit and detail to 
them, as best I could, all that I was able to tell of 
my history. They could find no place in the nar- 
rative where they would permit me to pause, 
except for refreshments, which were served several 
times during the evening. 

My friends insisted that I should remain with 
them until the morrow, and even so long as I 
stayed in the city; but I would not consent to do 
so. I promised to return the next evening, how- 
ever, and give them other and fuller details, and 
hear all that they knew concerning those in whom 
I was so deeply interested; for I had not had the 
opportunity as yet to inquire from Mrs. Pierpont 
anything about her stay in Rose's home. Both of 
her parents being dead, she had spent a great part 
of her time there before her marriage. 

I went with Mr. Pierpont to his home the next 
evening, as no word had yet come from his wife's 
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aunt, Rose's mother, to whom his letter had been 
addressed. I spent the evening with them, and 
was an eager listener to what Mrs. Pierpont had to 
tell me of those years of sadness and trouble in 
Rose's home, all caused, innocently, by me. I con- 
demned myself for all this, and was most heartily 
sorry that I had not died long ago, even while I 
had been at home, and was so happy. I almost 
cursed the fate that had decreed the continuance 
of my unworthy existence, to be a blight upon 
those whom I loved, and for whom I had suffered 
and endured so much. I railed at an overruling 
hand, or power, that could cause so much pain and 
anguish, and even doubted that there was such a 
hand or such a power. I averred that it was all a 
blind, unknowing and uncaring fate which had led 
all connected with me into such desolate and 

« 

rugged paths. 

Mrs. Pierpont was ostensibly shocked at such 
secular anathematisms, and said that it was sacri- 
lege; that the hand of an overruling Providence 
was in it all, and had, for some wise and good pur- 
pose, led and guided me and all connected with 
me; and that I was irreverent, after this kind hand 
intervened in my behalf so often, thus to refuse to 
accept the many mercies without the most grateful 
thanks; that she hoped I would cease to harbor 
such thoughts, and would look to Him who had 
ever made me an object of His special care, as she 
could plainly see, and He would still bring all 
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things to a happy termination, if I would but trust 
Him. 

I confess that I felt rebuked by what this noble 
woman had said to me there in her lovely home, 
surrounded by all of the comforts and luxuries that 
wealth could procure. I had never dreamed of such 
faith having a refuge within those marble walls. 
No one but my mother had ever before impressed 
me with such hopes, such pure and undefiled trust 
and confidence in an overruling Providence, which 
so carefully guides the frail barks of our unworthy 
lives amid the shoals and rocks that lie concealed 
beneath the mighty ocean upon which we sail. She 
said that this same hand would eventually guide 
our barks into smooth waters and a safe harbor, 
if we could only trust Him. I sincerely tried to 
trust that hand, and even yet, although the way 
seems dark, as I can find no other or better power 
than that which appears to keep the helm of my 
existence in His hand, I am still trusting. 

The next day, at about noon, a messenger from 
the bank brought word to my hotel that Mr. Pier- 
pont desired to see me at once. I hastened over, 
and found that he had received the following letter, 
which he handed to me: 

Mr. Wai^ter Pierpont: 

My Dear Nephew. — Your very recent letter both 
mystified and pleased me, and, in accordance with the brief 
request contained, I hasten to reply, for it is not many letters 
that I receive any more, to answer, except those from my 
dear boy, Percy, who, 'mid all of his various and arduous 
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duties, does not forget his old mother, and to gladden her 
heart with his loving letters. I can not imagine the reason 
for the requested information which your letter contained. 
Is it possible that some other dark cloud may again be rising 
to darken our already stricken home? I confess to a little 
degree of superstition, in these later days. For some time 
my mind has been strangely impressed, as by some great 
something, which I can not account for, and, even in my 
dreams, have I seen a face, which has long been absent, and 
heard a voice, stilled in death. What can they mean, these 
strange things? 

When I received your letter, and recognized the ad- 
dress, in your familiar hand, — although, dear boy, you have 
sadly neglected your poor old aunt in these latter days, — I 
dreaded to break the seal, for fear that that dread something, 
which I have been expecting, might be contained within its 
pages. I felt much relieved, therefore, to learn that you are 
all well, and so happy. I also felt a tinge of remorse that I 
had been so remiss in my own duties, as to necessitate the 
asking of the question which your letter contained. But I 
feel, my dear boy, that you would pardon me if you would 
look back, for a moment, and if you knew but a tithe of what 
I have suffered since poor pa's death, and even before. 

I know that you and your precious wife will not up- 
braid me for not writing to you that which even now pains 
my poor heart to its very center to say. That Rose is still 
living, which I am almost pained to have to write, since she 
suffers so much; but, also, that she is married, and has been, 
for more than a year, almost breaks my heart. She was mar- 
ried to one whom you doubtless remember seeing when you 
were here, as he has haunted her being for years, Mr. Percy 
Warrington, an old friend of her father's, the one for whom 
he named our dear Percy. He is old enough to be her 
father; yes, almost her grandfather. This was a part of the 
curse entailed upon her by her poor, unfortunate father. I 
am so pained and ashamed to have to write you this, even at 
this late date, that I know you will pardon me for having 
delayed the writing of it before. 

After she received, in the unreliable manner in which 
she did, the news of the death of James Lovejoy, Rose 
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mourned him as would a widow, for several years. Finally 
she was so enfeebled, in both mind and body, that she yielded 
to the persistent entreaties of that man, and, out of regard for 
almost the latest wish of her father, was led to the altar, as a 
lamb to the slaughter. Although she is not his wife, in spirit 
or at heart, — for her heart lies buried in some unknown 
spot, with the love of her youth, — she is, in name, the wife 
of Mr. Percy Warrington. They still live with me and 
Jesse, here at home, for I can not endure to see my dear baby 
girl go away from me, with the man whom she loathes 
almost as a viper. There remains not much more to be said, 
and my paper is now moist with the bitter tears that come, 
unbidden, while I write. We are, and always will be, 
pleased to hear from you, and, although our home is draped 
in mourning, not only for those who are gone, but for the 
living tomb to which we daily feel almost condemned, we 
should be glad if you and your happy family could find the 
heart to bring a ray of sunshine into our stricken home. 
Jesse, poor boy, is no better. He still remains the same boy 
in mind, and wanders up and down the streams, fishing and 
hunting, as he always did. Sometimes I count it as a bless- 
ing that his heart and mind remain always young, and im- 
pervious to the pangs \yhich the others of us have to endure. 
I have already, perhaps, written at too great length, to one 
whose time is so pre-occupied, and whose cup of pleasure is 
ever running over. Give my sincerest love to your dear wife 
and children, and beg the former sometimes to think of her 
poor, unfortunate Aunt Eunice. 

This was the letter which I had waited in such 
suspense to receive. My very soul seethed within 
me. I vowed to come to Ohio immediately, and 
rid the earth of that foul blot, and free the pride of 
my heart, the very life of my life, of this mighty 
incubus, this living dead body which had fastened 
itself, by galling chains, to her whom I loved. I 
almost vowed to do this, and then to take myself 
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at once after him, to forever hound him by my 
presence. Had I been, at that time, where I could 
have accomplished my purpose, no power on earth 
could have stayed my hand. I became a raving 
demon, and would have walked every step of the 
way to have wreaked my vengeance upon that man. 

I started to leave the bank, breathing implacable 
threats against the man who had thus dared to 
desecrate what I held so dear; but Mr. Pierpont, 
at that instant, touched an electric button at his 
side, and all of the doors became firmly locked. 
The clerks of the bank quickly came to ascertain 
the cause of this commotion, and he, bidding them 
to return to their duties, seized me by the arm and 
sternly commanded me to calm myself. He made 
me sit down and listen to the voice of reason. He 
would not let me go, and insisted that I should not 
leave him for an instant, until I had seen his wife, 
and, having confided all to her, had obtained the 
benefit of her wise counsel. 

We went to his home, he having informed her of 
the receipt of the letter and a portion of its con- 
tents. I had lost all control of myself, and 
became as clay in his hands. I was almost pros- 
trated, and in this condition I entered his home, 
bearing with me the letter which sealed my fate. 
His wife met us with eyes that were moist with 
recent tears. We were ushered into the spacious 
library, and I sank exhausted into one of those 
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luxurious chairs with which the room was fur- 
nished. 

I gave to her the letter, which I still held crum- 
pled in my hand, and awaited my sentence, as it 
should be pronounced by the most merciful judge 
that had, as yet, presided over my destiny. She 
frequently paused to staunch the flow of tears 
which would blind her eyes as she perused its con- 
tents. She asked me to remain a few moments 
while she accompanied her husband to an adjoin- 
ing room and held a short consultation with him. 

When they returned she gently said that her hus- 
band had informed her of my purpose, then, 
remaining standing, she delivered to me such an 
appeal as I never heard before a court or jury in 
any judicial tribunal that I have ever visited; and 
they have been many. She said that my purpose, 
if carried into execution, would not only be the 
cause of rendering me a criminal, execrated by all 
the world, but that Rose, although she would be 
freed from the man she loathed, would become 
doubly miserable, on account of the manner in 
which it was done, and that she would go down to 
her grave trebly widowed. Mrs. Pierpont asked 
me to promise her that I would forego my purpose, 
and still trust to the hand which had guided me 
thus far. She told me that she had the sweet assur- 
ance in her heart, in answer to her prayers in my 
behalf, that all would yet be well. I could not do 
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otherwise than to yield to her entreaties, and I 
promised never to lift a hand against this man, 
who had thus despoiled my paradise. 

My story is almost concluded, and I shall now 
desist for the present. 



CHAPTER XL 

A SHORT NOTE TO THE READER. 

At this point in the narrative, which was reached 
one evening just as we were about to close for the 
day, Jim ceased talking. The next morning I was 
anxious to resume the work, but he said, "No, not 
for the present." He thought that he would go 
away that day, perhaps to be gone for some time. 
I begged him to continue for another day, at least, 
as I was quite anxious to have him proceed. My 
own interest in his sad story was now so intense 
that I could scarcely wait for the further continu- 
ance of it. I told him that life was uncertain, and 
that I should ever regret it if anything would now 
interpose to cause the work not to be carried to 
some other and further conclusion. I urged that 
so many unforeseen events had already occurred 
in his checkered career that I feared for the conse- 
quences of any interruption at this point. I told 
him that I could never have the heart to publish 
that which had been written, and not know any- 
thing further; that the reading public would never 
pardon such a breach of faith. With all of this 
persuasion of mine, however, I could not induce 
him to proceed at that time. 

He was gone for two days, and returned looking 
sad and much dejected, and retired quite early, 

(334) 
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without vouchsafing one word as to where he had 
been. The next morning we went to the office as 
usual, and I prepared to continue the work; but he 
said that he was not yet in a mood to do so. I had 
corrected the manuscript up to this point, and now 
exhibited it to him, in the hope that I might draw 
him out further; but he simply said, "It is very 
nice," and manifested no more interest in it. 

He sat looking out of my front window almost 
all day. At one time he suddenly arose and com- 
menced pacing the office with clenched hands, 
grating his teeth together as if in intense anger. I 
wondered much at this peculiar outburst, although 
I had seen him act almost in the same manner upon 
one or two former occasions, but not so violently 
as he did at this time. It had been when he was en- 
gaged in the relation of his story to me, and while 
I was writing it down, and I attributed it to the 
recollection of some event in his history which thus 
moved him. 

Just across from my office is a saloon; and, as 
he had taken this sudden passion while sitting 
abstractedly gazing out of the window, I attrib- 
uted it to some person or some thing which he had 
seen; and, looking across the street, I perceived, 
in a short time, an old habitue of the place — a man 
whom I had known for years — come out of this 
vile place, wiping his mouth, as I had often seen 
him do on the many former occasions when I had 
noticed him frequenting the place. I began won- 
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dering in my mind if it could be possible that it 
was this man who had so angered him. I then 
remembered that upon a certain former occasion, 
when Jim had abruptly ceased to speak, and had 
risen from his seat and paced the floor as he was 
now doing, I had seen this very man enter that 
same saloon. 

I knew something of this man's history. He had 
come from Virginia a number of years before; had 
been an old bachelor, and had married a most 
charming woman in the community. It had cre- 
ated a considerable amount of gossip at the time. 
The young lady had, in former years, been quite a 
"belle" in the neighborhood, but since her marriage 
to this man I had no recollection of ever having 
seen her at any time. She lived with her widowed 
mother and brother, the latter being not exactly 
an idiot, but not "bright.'' They lived at some dis- 
tance from the village, and had at one time been a 
very prominent family; but, with the exception of 
a son who had attained a very prominent position 
in governmental affairs, the rest of the family had 
drifted almost out of the minds of the community 
in these later years. 

I wondered, could it be possible that this was the 
man who had married the pretty "Rose Morgan"? 
I confess that I longed to ask Jim just one question, 
but by our compact I dared not do it, and especially 
at that time. He had never, in all his dictation to 
me, anticipated one word of what he was about to 
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say. I simply wrote down what he said, a word 
or two at a time, as one would set type, and often 
I would not obtain the sense of what I had written 
until I would read it over in the evening to my wife, 
which I always did. 

On this day I had nothing to read, but we dis- 
cussed the incident; and, putting this and that 
together, we both wondered, could it be possible 
that it was she who was the real heroine of this 
story that I had been writing for these many days 
and weeks? 

The next morning Jim expressed a willingness 
to resume, and, as he said, conclude his story; for 
he could remain with us but a very short time, he 
said. He apologized for the sudden outburst of 
passion which he had exhibited the day before, and 
declared that he was losing control of himself, and 
that he must necessarily leave this country and 
return to Russia, perhaps never to return. He said 
that he thought that I had divined a part of his 
story already, but that it did not matter much now, 
as he would have been compelled to reveal it soon, 
anyway, if he fully trusted me, which he did. He 
then proceeded, in a regular way, as if nothing had 
occurred, and spoke as follows: 

(IS) 



CHAPTER XII. 

HOME ONCE MORE. 

I remained in New York some days, in a sort 
of stupor. My friends the Pierponts, who by this 
time would not hear of my again returning to the 
hotel, insisted upon my remaining with them as 
their honored guest, and becoming acquainted with 
a number of their aristocratic friends. Walter again 
wrote to his aunt, and gave this reason for his 
inquiry: that if Rose had not been married, he had 
a certain party in mind who, he fancied, would 
probably have suited her and have made her happy, 
and they had thought to have her come and visit 
them and meet him. 

I finally obtained their consent to let me come 
West, as I wished to ascertain something about my 
own family, visit my mother's grave, and, if pos- 
sible, meet you, upon whom I still looked as my 
own real, true brother, in some mysterious way. 
I promised not to let Rose know that I was living, 
as it could only add to her sad lot. I also pledged 
my most sacred word of honor that under no cir- 
cumstances would I ever harm her husband, unless 
it should be to save her, in some way, from his vio- 
lent hands. With these pledges given by me, I 
was permitted to come to this, my native land. I 
made stops at different cities, and searched the files 

of the newspapers to see if you had ever again 
( 338 ) 
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referred to me; and, although I found numerous 
articles which you had written, I could find no 
more which I thought referred to me, and I hesi- 
tated to trouble you as I have done, much as I 
wished to have my story written down. 

I have passed you a number of times; have even 
called at your home and asked for alms, in the hope 
that you might possibly recognize me, but your 
good wife would serve me, and in no way could I 
claim your recognition until I came to you as I 
did. I have seen Rose, poor creature! a number 
of times. I have heard her soft, sweet, chastened 
voice on many occasions. As I have said, I think 
that you have probably recognized the vile hus- 
band of this woman whom I love. It was he who. 
yesterday, and on several occasions, has tempted 
me almost beyond what I could bear, to rid the 
earth of his contaminating presence. I have seen 
him going in and out of those vile dens of iniquity, 
piling higher and higher upon her helpless shoul- 
ders the burden which Rose already carries. 

I had thought, at one time, always to remain 
within call, in order that, if the time should ever 
come when she would need aid, I could go to her. 
Two days ago I was near her home. I longed for 
the sight of her sweet, troubled face and, perchance, 
to hear her soft, melodious voice. I saw a horse 
and what looked to be an empty vehicle draw up to 
the gate, and she came out. I hoped that my 
prayers might at last be answered, and that I might 
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send some thrill of joy to her aching heart. But 
*'Not yet'' a voice seemed to say, as I drew near, 
and I saw the man! — the fetid thing which profanes 
the name of husband to this poor woman — as he 
lay, besotted, on the bottom of the vehicle. 

She attempted to take him out and into the 
house. I offered my aid, although my very being 
revolted at the thought of touching him. As I 
essayed to assist her somewhat with her burden, my 
hand came in contact with hers, and a thrill as of 
an electric shock permeated my whole being in an 
instant. I withdrew my unhallowed hand, and she 
gazed at me a moment, and I turned away at once 
and left her with her sorrow, perhaps never to gaze 
into her pitiful eyes again. 

After I left the scene which I last described to 
you, I took my way along the road some distance, 
and sat down in the shade of a large oak tree, over 
which an old-fashioned trumpet vine, which had 
been planted near it, was climbing. While I was 
thus seated there, under that old tree, benesith 
which I had played when a boy, a fearful storm, 
which had been sullenly coming up from out the 
western horizon, suddenly displayed its pent-up 
power by lashing leaf and blade. I stood close to 
the old pioneer of the forest for shelter, when sud- 
denly I felt the tree giving way. It pressed against 
my body, it leaned, it fell, it crashed, and had I not 
leaped aside, it would have crushed me with its 
weight. I stood there alone. Even the trees which 
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had sheltered me in my youth refused longer to 
lend me their protection, and fell at my feet. 

The storm was of short duration. I stood and 
gazed upon this wreck of that which had for years 
been a landmark in that old neighborhood. I 
looked to see what had caused it to give way in 
that manner, and I perceived that it was worm- 
eaten and rotten at the root. Its entire heart was 
doted and decayed. 

While still within sight of Rose's home, I took 
out of my pocket a scrap of paper, and, though I 
am not addicted to writing poetry — and this may 
not even be poetry — I wrote the following lines, 
just as they seemed to come to me, suggested both 
by the old oak tree and vine, as well as what I had 
just witnessed. If you think they will not mar the 
symmetry of the ''Book," I feel, some way, as if I 
would like to have them in it; but I leave it entirely 
to you. 

The lines are as follows, and just as Jim gave 
them to me: 

THE OAK AND THE VINE. 

The oak is an emblem of Majesty's mein. 
Whene'er and where'er its presence is seen. 
Though in the dense forest it rears its tall crest, 
Though in emerald green or in autumn tints dressed. 
Or alone it may stand, but it seems most divine 
When it stands the support of a beautiful vine. 

Oh I who has not seen, on the bleak mountain side, 

The oak and the ivy, like bridegroom and bride? 

The oak, in its majesty, standing the storm. 

While the vine, round its trunk, clung, as if to keep warm. 
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All the while looking up to the lower-most bough, 
Like a bride, who, with pride, views her husband's fair brow ; 
While its tendrils, like arms, the tall monarch entwine? 
Oh! who has seen love like the oak and the vine? 

Then, who has not seen the tall oak with decay 

Begin to fall, slowly, yet surely, away? 

It may be, at first, that its boughs fall to foot, 

Or it may be some canker destroying the root; 

Yet a bough at a time, slowly, surely, till all, 

By some fierce mountain storm, it is forced to its fall. 

Then, go to the monarch, and, surely, you'll find, 

Though fallen it lies, the fond ivy entwined. 

Go see the poor vine, as vainly it tries 

To lift up the oak, as low fallen it lies. 

Each fiber is strained, though fragile and weak. 

And though, at each elTort, some tendril may break. 

Yet still, to each effort, fresh courage will bring, 

And the poor, fragile vine to its idol will cling, 

Until broken itself, by surroundings malign, 

You behold in one grave both the oak and the vine. 

I thought, is this ominous of the ultimate result, 
the final culmination, of Rose's sad fate? The sun 
was sinking in the west as I looked about me; a 
few scattered raindrops were falling gently, as if 
from the silver edges of the cloud, which was still 
bearing its dark, ominous folds to the eastward; 
the echoes of the distant thunder reverberated from 
hill and woodland. I stood gazing upon the scene. 
I heard the chirp of the birds as they shook the 
raindrops from their wings and trilled forth their 
vesper songs. I looked upward, and as I gazed 
upon the surface of the dark cloud, I saw a beau- 
tiful rainbow, dim at first, then brighter and 
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brighter its colors were painted by the hand of the 
omnipotent Artist. I breathed a prayer, my heart 
grew lighter, and I wended my way homeward pon- 
dering upon the question, Is there still hope for 
her and for me? 

My nature is such, however, that I can no longer 
remain here, or I must break my vow and rid the 
earth of the deadly miasma of that man's presence. 
The spirit of my mother comes to me and leads me, 
gently yet firmly, away. My story is now almost 
concluded; it only remains to write *'Finis," when 
I am done. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

CONCLUSION OF JIM'S STORY. 

I asked Jim to give some little further informa- 
tion as to his own family, and some of the other 
characters whom he had at times mentioned in his 
story; *'for if it should ever be published," I said, 
*'the public would not like to leave them all in the 
abrupt manner in which you have left them." He 
promised to do so the next day. 

When the morning came he appeared anxious 
to conclude the narrative. He took his position 
some distance from the window, so that he could 
not see any one on the opposite side of the street, 
and he proceeded, as follows: 

My father married — within a year after my 
mother's death — a young woman whom he had 
procured to assist my sister Phoeba with the house- 
work ; a sort of adventuress she was, I have learned. 
By her he had one son, whom he named Grover 
Cleveland Lovejoy, still keeping pace with the 
party to wliich he had sworn fealty. 

James Madison, who was engaged to be married 

to Nellie Morgan, met with an unfortunate accident 

which terminated his life, at or near the time when 

he was to have been married. My sister Phoeba 

afterwards married a very estimable man, and she 

lives in one of the Western States. I have been tg 
( 344 ) 
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see her several times; have assisted her and her hus- 
band in such a substantial way that they will never 
want; and she has given her word to keep my 
secret inviolate, and she feels much pained that I 
do not go and make my home with her. She has 
two lovely children, a boy and a girl. The boy she 
calls Jimmie and the girl Rose. 

Stephen A. Douglas lives in another part of the 
country, the great Northwest. I have visited him 
also, and have aided him in such a way that he is 
on the high road to not only competency, but 
independence. His wife I can not say I admire, but 
he has one little son, whom he also calls Jimmie, 
and for whom I have provided. My father lost a 
great part of his fortune in speculation and in try- 
ing to add to his wealth by doubtful means. My 
stepmother and her son still occupy a portion of the 
homestead, in its tumble-down condition, and I 
shall not interrupt them or let them know that I 
am alive. 

Nellie Morgan has married a very worthy farmer, 
and resides not far from her mother's home. She 
has a sweet little girl, whom she calls Rose, and 
who climbs up on the fence and hails the passers-by, 
as her golden curls shimmer in the sunlight beneath 
her jaunty sunbonnet, and she is almost the image 
of her darling aunt when I first saw her at the old 
school house. She appears timid toward me, but 
yet she has spoken to me on one or two occasions, 
and the sweet, childish intonations of her voice I 
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shall ever remember, sipce it sounds like one I 
heard in happier days. 

Old Chris draws a very meager pension from the 
government, which is not sufficient for his needs, 
and the parsimony of a government which owes its 
perpetuation to such as he, and yet doles out to 
them the bare means of eking out an existence, 
when they can no longer, with feeble hands, pro- 
cure the means of sustenance, is ungrateful, and 
such a policy merits the rebuke of every patriotic 
citizen. Look at that aged veteran as he plods his 
feeble steps, with feet swathed in old rags and pieces 
of carpet in the winter, and barefooted in the sum- 
mer, all because his poor feet w^ere so lacerated by 
the jagged rocks of the Southland, over which he 
marched, that the wounds and bruises have never 
healed. Think of the agonies and torture which 
he has suffered in the past thirty years, and then 
say that the paltry pittance of six dollars per month 
is enough, is compensation, for all that he did, for 
all that he suffered. vShame, shame upon such a 
policy! I shall make suitable provisions with you 
before I leave, with some other business which I 
desire to entrust to your charge, to see that he 
never suffers or wants for the necessaries of life, 
and is decently interred when he shall die.* 



♦Note. — I desire to add that poor old Chris, since the 
writing of the above, has been released from his sufferings. 
I was permitted to attend him, frequently, during his last 
illness, and, like Sir John FalstafT, he continually "babbled o' 
green fields and running brooks." He said to me on one 
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Poor old Henry, I am informed, died a great 
many years ago and was buried in the potter's field. 
I shall also leave with you a sufficient sum to place 
a monument over his remains, with only this epi- 
taph, which may, perhaps, shock those who read it 
and do not understand it; but I am satisfied that 
it would be in accord with his dying wishes. It is 
simply this: 

Sacred to the Memory op 

HENRY WISE. 

By One Whom He Befriended. 



May he have gone to where it is ever warm. 

I believe that I have now told you of all the 
persons whom I have mentioned. No, there still 
remain Belle Morgan and Paul. They never occu- 
pied a very sacred spot in my memory, and I sel- 
dom think of them: but they are married and live 

occasion: ''God is a good feller; he*s been awful good to 
me; see them liule babbies there? See *em around the room? 
I didn't know what they was when they first come; but now 
I know 'em all; they're God's little angels, that he's sent to 
take me, when my time comes. I wish I could go to the 
river just a little while. Yes, they're the same little fairies 
come from the river after me. I must go now." And just 
before he died a bright, happy smile played over his features, 
and he gazed, as one looking far away, at some pleasant 
scene. He spoke feebly, and said: *'Yes, there's the river. 
I'm going now." And the bright smile was still upon his 
face as we laid him away in the little old cemetery in the 
country, by the side of his mother, and two sisters, who had 
been sleeping there for years. 
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in a very comfortable home in one of the principal 
cities of Virginia. I have seen both Belle and her 
home, and she and her husband are, apparently, 
sufficient for each other. 

Thus have all of the wishes of the dear old wish- 
ing stone come to pass, except one. Whether that 
one will or not it remains for time to tell, but it was 
the most sacred one which was whispered in my 
ear on that lovely summer day. 

I will only say further, as to myself, that, when 
I first came to you, I believed myself to be suffer- 
ing from an aneurism, the result of the shot which 
I received in Africa, and a physician who had once 
examined me informed me that my days were num- 
bered, and that the least worry or excitement was 
liable to terminate my life at any momeht. Hence, 
I wished to hasten the work of writing down my 
history. 

As you remember, I was gone some time ago, 
I had noticed, by reading the daily papers, that a 
certain eminent surgeon was coming to Washing- 
ton City in consultation concerning the case of a 
prominent official who was afflicted with an aneur- 
ism, and I at once concluded to go and consult 
with him about my own case. He informed me 
that it w^as not an aneurism at all, but a simple 
abnormal deposit of tissue which might in time 
eventuate in an abscess, or perhaps tumor, and he 
advised an operation, which he said would not be 
dangerous, and would cause only a short season of 
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care and treatment in the hospital. This I gladly 
accepted, and now I am assured of a complete cure, 
and am free from the constant fear of immediate 
impending death, which has hung over me for a 
long time. 

Here Jim paused and took from his bundle a 
small newspaper clipping. He seemed to have a 
penchant for collecting scraps of newspapers. He 
handed this one to me, at the same time saying, 
**Read that, and see how near your prediction came 
to being true — I mean the one you made some 
time ago." 

I read something like this: 

SAD SUICIDE OF A NOTKD MAN. 

We are pained to record the horrible intelUgence of the 

death, by suicide, of the eminent Dr. . He was one 

of the most skillful surgeons in either Europe or America, 
and recently made a specialty of aneurisms, those dangerous 
lesions, which, in so many instances, prove fatal. The Doc- 
tor had lately successfully operated upon a prominent govern- 
ment official, at Washington, D. C. ; also, upon a certain 
Russian nobleman, both of whom had suffered under the 
delusion that they were menaced by impending death from 
aneurisms. The Doctor diagnosed the cases as mere abscess- 
es, and saved the lives of the patients. Much credit was justly 

the meed of Dr. , and great gratification must he have 

felt at thus relieving the unfortunate sufferers. A few days 
ago he was sent for to another case, which, like those just 
mentioned, had been regarded as an aneurism; and, as in 
the others, he decided that it was a collection of pus, and 
proposed relief in the same manner. This being assented to, 
he penetrated the tumor with his knife, when out rushed a 
torrent of blood, and with it the life of the patient. He had 
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erred in his diagnosis. IT WAS AN ANEURISM — NOT 
AN ABSCESS! Dr. returned to his home, and on 

the next morning was found upon the floor of his chamber 
with his throat cut from ear to ear by his own hand! 

I shall soon return to Russia and look after my 
interests there, leaving all of my affairs in this coun- 
try in your hands. I shall leave a sufficient sum of 
money to enable you to perform all or any of the 
things which I wish to be done, subject to your 
draft. I wish you to exert a constant oversight 
over Rose, and to inform me immediately by cable 
of any change in her affairs. If she becomes re- 
lieved of her burden, I ask it as a personal favor 
from you to lose no time in informing her of my 
still being alive, if I am so; and I wish you to tell 
her all that I have told you. In fact, I shall ask 
you not to publish this book until either she has 
read it or you have told her its entire contents, 
especially in so far as she is concerned. I shall 
authorize you, for me and in my behalf, to ask her 
if it be her desire to come to me, or for me to come 
to her, and I beg you to notify me at once of her 
answer, after she is fully advised of all the condi- 
tions. I have valuable possessions in Europe, a 
castle and grounds adjoining the beautiful city of 
Saint Petersburg, awaiting an occupant. I will 
trust you to attend to these matters for me, and 
shall return to that country in a very few days. 

I wish you to go with me to a neighboring city, 
where my apartments are, and I will furnish you 
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with the fullest and most satisfactory proofs of all 
that I have told you. I wish to show you my 
mother's grave, to see that it is cared for so long as 
you may live to do so. As I said at first, the "Book" 
shall belong to you, with this one proviso, that you 
are not to publish it until I shall give my permis- 
sion, or so long as Rose shall live, if she does not 
herself give you permission. 

This, I believe, concludes all that I have to say, 
and if, before the publication of the book, there 
shall be other events transpire, I shall either inform 
you of them, or leave them to your generosity 
to add. I make only this one request, which may 
not be necessary: that you will not deviate from 
the truth, to make anything appear smooth or pol- 
ished, as I have strictly avoided doing in all of this 
history of mine. 

There is one thing I most earnestly desire to 
say to the newspaper world in particular, and that 
is this: I trust that they will all endeavor to exer- 
cise a more careful supervision over the details of 
events which they publish to the world, and to 
know that they are strictly true in every particular, 
before publishing them; for great is the influence 
of the press in its many thousand avenues of access 
to the public. Had the editor of one little local 
paper only ascertained the exact truth regarding 
one little item, I might have been saved a world 
of sadness and sorrow, and other hearts also might 
have escaped many an aching hour. I now say. 
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to one and all who may have heard of me or read 
my sad history, that I still firmly believe that there 
is a Power beyond our ken which guides our feet 
in paths of His own choosing, whether we will or 
no, and that I trust Him, in His own good time, to 
make the "crooked paths straight/' 
Most respectfully subscribed, 

Baron Buchanan Sobeiski. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

BROTHERS. 

The book was now finished, at least to that date. 
Together we read the manuscript and made such 
corrections as Jim desired, and he announced his 
intention of taking his departure on the following 
day, which information we all received with regret. 
He said that he wished me to accompany him to a 
neighboring city on the morrow, but he also wished 
me to go with him past his old home, also the home 
of Rose, that he might possibly see her once more. 

Early the next morning, as the birds were carol- 
ing forth their matin songs we took our departure. 
We passed the home of Jim's youth, which the 
"widow's weeds" proclaimed the character of own- 
ership and tenure of title to. We passed the home 
of his Rose, and as we passed he cast one lingering 
look behind, and she, or some one, perceiving our 
almost staring gaze, came out to the door after we 
had passed. He declared that it was she, and he 
waved her a last fond adieu. 

We then went past what he said he had been 
informed was the place of his birth, several miles 
from his old home. We visited the little rural cem- 
etery wherein reposed the remains of his mother, 
whose grave he committed to my keeping. The 
spot is marked by what is known as a "white 
bronze" monument, thus showing strongly, even 

(353) 
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after death, his father's strange peculiarities and 
ruling passion; for Jim informed me that he had 
learned that his father had contracted for this mon- 
ument before his decease because it was cheap. 
He had even dictated the inscriptions which it con- 
tained. Because of the peculiarity of them, I was 
permitted to copy them. They are as follows : 

Sacred to the Memory of 

GeoRGE Washington Lovejoy, 

(Jim's father.) 

Emily, 
(Wife of the above.) 

Thomas Jh^fhrson, 
(Son of the above; buried near Resaca, Georgia.) 

Andrew Jackson, 
(Infant Son of the Above.) 

James Madison, 
(Also Son of the Above.) 

James Buchannon, 
(Not here.) 

On other tablets, or faces of the monument, were 
the respective dates of births and deaths. I then 
perceived for the first time that the date of Jim's 
birth was July 6th, i8 — , the exact date of my own 
birth, as recorded in my own father's family Bible. 
I so informed him, and again the great question 
was raised in his mind, and now for perhaps the 
first time in my ow^n, "After all, is he not also my 
brother?'' 

We left the little cemetery,, he with a sad heart, 
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and I with that strange question unsolved in my 
own mind, as it still is at this day. 

I accompanied him to the city. We went to one 
of the principal hotels, and he excused himself for 
a while, requesting* me not to feel at all uneasy 
if he should be gone some time. I procured a daily 
paper and became interested in a very mysterious 
murder case which was puzzling all of the poHce 
and detectives of an adjoining city. A young lady 
had been found with her head taken from her body, 
and for a time even her identity was questioned. 
The atrocious crime was occupying the whole 
attention of the public, to the exclusion of almost 
everything else. I became absorbed in the inter- 
esting details of the affair, and took no note of the 
time. 

Presently some one touched me on the shoulder 
and asked, "Do you wish to wash before you eat 
your dinner?" I turned, feeling almost insulted 
that a stranger should so interest himself in my 
affairs. The voice sounded familiar, and its owner 
smiled as he said, 'Well, did you not recognize 
me?" and I confessed that I did not. 

There stood before me as neatly attired gentle- 
man as I had almost ever seen. He bore upon his 
breast two medals — one of gold and the other of 
bronze, and when he went to the register he was 
greeted kindly by the affable clerk as "Baron," and 
in a clear, but somewhat cramped, hand he wrote. 
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"Baron Sobeiski, Russia." I recorded my own 
name, went out and ate dinner with this man. 

After dinner he suggested that we go and have 
our pictures taken together, and, if I felt so dis- 
posed, when the book should be pubHshed, that 
they should appear together, to see if the great pub- 
lic could answer the question as to whether or not 
we are brothers. 

I went with him to his room, and he took quite a 
time in showing me the numerous relics which he 
had accumulated. He showed me the number 
which he had worn suspended about his neck for 
so long. He showed me his passport and release 
from imprisonment; his title of nobility, on parch- 
ment; the little, old Testament, with the hole en- 
tirely through it; the shoe sole, which he had borne 
with him on all of his travels, and the little piece of 
dress goods. He showed me the certified transcript 
of the court records, which confirmed his state- 
ments with regard to his conviction and sentence 
for the crime of grand larceny in the "stealing, tak- 
ing and carrying away of one umbrella of the value 
of one hundred pounds steriing, of the goods and 
chattels and personal property of one Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill, M.P.," and his sentence of "five 
years' imprisonment at hard labor in such place or 
places as may be designated by the court or those 
having charge of persons convicted of hiisfh crimes 
and misdemeanors"; also, a transcript of the pro- 
ceedings of reversal of said judgment, and the spe- 
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cial act of Parliament allowing indemnity for his 
services, and further purging him of the crime. 

He showed me letters of recommendation from 
a number of the highest officials of the Russian 
government and the city of Saint Petersburg. He 
showed me the muniments of title to a number of 
what were apparently valuable possessions in Rus- 
sia and Australia, together with his bank books, 
showing reasonably large deposits, both in New 
York and Saint Petersburg. He showed me quite 
a number of letters from Baron Sobeiski and his 
daughter Sophia, together with their portraits. He 
then exhibited to me his different disguises, don- 
ning each one for my pleasure, and they were really , 
very ingenious indeed. He showed me a leathern 
fob containing a number of uncut diamonds, which, 
he assured me, were a part of those which he had 
swallowed, and from their size, although I am not 
a judge of such matters, I should think them of 
great value. He assured me that they were, and 
that he was willing to submit them to any lapidary 
for confirmation as to their worth. He then asked 
me, "Do you wish for more proof of any statement 
which I have made to you?" I told him that I 
did not. 

The time was nearing w^hen I must take my 
departure. We then arranged quite a little cipher 
code for our own private use in conveying certain 
information to each other upon the happening of 
certain contingencies which would necessitate the 
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use of the wire or cable. He gave me several cable 
addresses at which he would call, and to which I 
might send word, in several of the principal cities 
of Europe; also, the address of Mr. Walter Pier- 
pont, in New York, who was his American banker. 
He gave me letters of credit to him, and with the 
greatest of reluctance I was at last forced to bid 
a sad, but I trust not a final, adieu to one of the 
most extraordinary men whom I have ever met. 

I would state further that he informed me that 
he had subscribed for the local paper published in 
our village, that it might give him such information 
from time to time of the local events of the com- 
munity in which he used to live, as he now felt a 
deeper interest in it than ever before. 

But a short time ago I received from him a let- 
ter containing the following poem which he had 
clipped from that publication, with the following 
statement, and the request that this poem should 
go in "The Book.'' The statement was as follows: 
"I have been duly initiated, passed and raised to 
the most sublime degree that it is the lot of mortal 
man to attain on this earth. I sincerely believe I 
have learned the true meaning of 'The Word' 
which has unknowingly or unintelligibly done so 
much for me, and, I believe, for thousands of others. 
When the 'Book' is published, as I hope it soon 
may be, I want you to have this poem put in it, 
somewhere, that those who may read it may have, 
if no higher ambition than the gratification of idle 
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curiosity, the desire to become a part and parcel of 
that 'Better Structure/ " In accordance with his 
request, the poem is herein inserted, and is as fol- 
lows: 

THE BETTER STRUCTURE. 

By W. a. Paxson. 

In the days of old, when Solomon was king, 
He asked his subjects all to bring 
Their choicest gifts, that he might make 
A fitting temple, for his father's sake; 
• A temple to the ever-living God 
Who long had spared the chastening rod 
For Israel. In the fourth year, and the month of Zif, 
Kings Solomon and Hiram, and Hiram Abif 
Laid down the first foundation stone 
For the great temple, which alone. 
Without a peer, to the present day. 
Of structures built by hands of clay. 
When Solomon, most wise of all 
The human race since Adam's fall. 
Resolved to build that temple grand, 
He called all people of the land 
To lend their aid, that he might build 
This temple by the men most skilled 
In handicraft of every kind then known; 
He even called from off his throne 
The king of Tyre, who did respect 
King Solomon, and for architect 
That other Hiram, then well known, 
Whom we as Masons, claim our own. 
These three, the first and greatest three 
Great Master Masons, all agree, 
Contrived and built that temple grand, 
The masterpiece of the Master hand. 
Yet though that temple has no peer 
In architecture, still, for many a year 
The elements and the hand of Time 
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Without regard for it, sublime. 

Have leveled it with the very ground, 

And now no trace of it is found. 

Yet while that temple grew and grew 

To grand proportions good and true. 

They built another structure too, 

And builded wiser than they knew; 

For while the temple is but dust. 

The other structure stands, and must 

Till the human race shall be no more. 

No greater structure since nor fore 

Has e'er survived, nor will survive; 

For it to-day is more alive 

Than ever in its history. 

And it will never cease to be 

So long as men desire fraternity. 

That structure builded in the wilderness 

Has long survived to bless, 

And though death deprived us of the Master's word. 

Which since one sad day has ne'er been heard, 

Yet a "substitute'* has been contrived. 

Which all the ages has survived. 

Which in every land and in every tongue 

Is still the same as when the race was young. 

The unlettered savage, scarce above the brute. 

With bated breath proclaims that substitute, 

And recognizes it as he does no other. 

As the common word of man, his brother; 

The wisest men whom the world have known, 

The king who sits upon his throne. 

Each, all, who utter it agree 

That men are brethren, good and free; 

We who are here assembled now. 

To that one word submissive bow. 

And recognize that he who utters it, 

For our fraternity is fit. 

It binds the nations closer now, 

Than battle-ships with steel-clad prow. 
Than treaties ratified in State; 
It banishes all strife and hate. 
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And makes men brothers everywhere, 
Who the last crust would gladly share; 
And when at last the end is reached, 
When each frail craft at last is beached 
On the shores of Time, it assures a bed 
'Neath the valley's sod for each aching head. 
Then why should men unwitting blame 
Us here assembled, brothers, all the same. 
To dedicate our temple to a cause 
That helps uphold our country's laws; 
That recognizes neither bond nor free. 
But all in one fraternity; 
The low, the high, the great, the good. 
All members of one brotherhood. 
We each our mutual burdens bear, 
We each our joys and sorrows share; 
We on one common level meet. 
In lonely wood or crowded street; 
Our acts by one plumb line are shown, 
And each by his own acts are known, 
And when we part, no matter where, 
We always part upon the square. 

(16) 
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The baron had been gone for some time. We 
had exchanged communications a number of times, 
partly in relation to the **Book" — as he still re- 
ferred to it — as I had taken some pains to verify 
still further some things of which I have spoken, 
and some of which I have not. I also reported to 
him what I had observed and had been able to 
learn — in as reliable a manner as I could — con- 
cerning the way in which matters were progressing 
with Rose. I would see her husband almost daily, 
and sometimes often during each day, as he became 
more and more dissipated and unsteady in his gait. 
I described such things to him with a certain degree 
of regularity, as he appeared to appreciate such 
information. 

The "Book" had been laid away and was almost 

forgotten in the multiplicity of my other affairs. 

The dust had accumulated upon the manuscript, 

when one day, in a peculiar mood, for which I am 

as yet unable to account, I went to the drawer in 

which it was kept, and, having taken it out, began 

its perusal. I had not been reading it for more 

than half an hour, when my attention was attracted 

by the peculiar, hollow sound of a vehicle passing 

along the street, and, upon looking out, I perceived 

the hearse and a funeral procession on their way 

to the village cemetery. I laid away the manu- 
( 362 ) 
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script, and, stepping out upon the street, I asked 
an old colored man, "Whose funeral was that?'' 
He replied, 'It was ol' Pu'ssy Wa'ington's. He 
drunk hisse'f to death, an' it's a God's blessin' 't he 
did, fo' he 'uz an ol' nuisance, nohow." 

I hastily stepped back into my office, got my hat 
and proceeded to the cemetery, first taking care to 
put the cipher code agreed upon into my pocket. 
I arrived in ample time to witness the interm.ent, 
and saw the old man laid away, no more to be seen 
among men. I had but a very limited acquaintance 
with his widow, but she knew me, and, as she did 
not leave her carriage during the interment, at the 
conclusion of the services, after her pastor had 
spoken to her, and just as the driver was going to 
leave the cemetery, I advanced to the carriage, and, 
addressing her gently, I reached forth my hand, 
which she took tremblingly in hers. 

I extended to her my sympathy, and said that, 
although I was a comparative stranger to her, yet 
I probably knew her better than she was aware of; 
that I had for some time deeply sympathized with 
her, and that I hoped there might yet be in store 
for her many years of happiness; that the sun was 
always shining, even though its face was veiled in 
somber clouds; that He w^ho had said that He 
would be "a father to the fatherless, and a husband 
to the widow," had also said, "Let not your hearts 
be troubled." 

I told her that I knew that, although the sorrow 
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for the dead is natural, and is sometimes a bitter 
sorrow, yet I also realized that it is not always the 
deepest sorrow that we can have; that time was a 
healer of these wounds, and I sincerely hoped that 
her affliction at that time might be only the pass- 
ing of a shadow which would soon flee away and 
let the light of brighter skies shine down upon her 
hitherto dark and sunless Hfe. 

I then said that I felt that that was neither the 
time nor the place to speak further to her, but that 
I earnestly desired to see her at an early date upon 
a matter w^hich very nearly concerned her, and, if 
she would appoint a time, I would be pleased to call 
upon her at her home, as the most suitable place to 
communicate to her what I had to say; that I 
hoped to be the bearer of gladder tidings to her 
than any that had gladdened her heart in many a 
day. 

She said that the next day but one would suit 
her convenience as well perhaps as any other, and 
that she contemplated leaving her home at an early 
date for at least a short time. It was so arranged, 
and I bade her good-by. I fancied that her eyes 
lighted up somewhat as I did so. 

I took my way to the telegraph office and sent 
what was perhaps the first cablegram that had ever 
left our little village. I sent just such a cipher mes- 
sage as had been agreed upon in just such a con- 
tingency as had happened. Before I retired that 
night I received a response to it, also in cipher, 
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which informed me that Jim was well; the informa- 
tion which I had sent was agreeable, and for me 
to follow it, at my earliest convenience, with at least 
one other one, which had also been agreed upon. 

At the appointed time, rather early in the day, 
I took my way to the home of the widow, with the 
manuscript of the "Book'' and some other written 
matter, together with which was a sealed letter, 
which had been given to me by Jim, with directions 
to hand it to Rose among the first things that I 
should do in case that the opportunity should arise 
to make it necessary. I never knew its contents, 
but after I had communicated the information to 
her in her mother's presence — which I had re- 
quested — that James Lovejoy was still living, 
which information almost prostrated them both, I 
then handed her the sealed letter. 

She opened it with trembling hands, and I per- 
ceived the small scrap of goods, of which I have 
heretofore spoken, fall out and flutter to the floor 
unnoticed by her. I picked it up and handed it to 
her, with the remark that it had been in the letter 
and might have something to do with its contents. 
I will not attempt to describe the scene that ensued 
for almost an hour. 

It reminded me of one of those April days which 
we sometimes have in this latitude, when the sun 
will shine often for onlv a few minutes, and then be 
followed by a heavy shower, sometimes of quite a 
length of time. When the last drops have fallen, 
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the clouds will scud across the sky, making 
shadows over the fields as they hurry onward, and 
the sun will peep out between them and drink up 
the moisture from leaf and blade. Then again will 
come perhaps only a light shower, and the sun will 
send its slender rays through the scattered drops, 
and, with a great profusion of color and lavish 
hand, will paint a rainbow on some distant black- 
faced cloud, and again remind us that we are still 
under the care of "a covenant-keeping God." 

Thus it was that the shadows rose and fell, and 
the floods of tears gushed forth and were dried. At 
last I was permitted to proceed with the object of 
my errand. I read the manuscript of the "Book" 
almost entirely through, only stopping occasionally 
to await the passing of some cloud and some 
shower to abate, or perhaps to answer some in- 
quiry. Rose and her mother scarcely noted the 
passing of the time, and almost before any of us 
were aware of it the day was gone. It only re- 
mained for me to make a few inquiries, such as I 
had been commissioned to do, at that time, and I 
took my departure. 

The flickering lights of the village were shedding 
their mellow light upon the streets as I returned 
from my mission of humanity, the most happy mis- 
sion that I ever performed in the interest of 
another; and I felt more than repaid for all that I 
had done in and about this whole affair when I 
pressed my pillow that night, after having first sent 
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Jim another message, which, I almost believe, must 
have caused a ripple of joy and gladness to per- 
meate the very waters of the vast ocean through 
which it passed, and the waves to subside as at the 
command of that other Voice which once brought 
joy and gladness to other sad and frightened ones 
as it said, "Peace, be still." 

Although I was happy, far deep down in the 
depths of my heart, yet at times my joy was so 
great that it forced the tears from my eyes, and my 
pillow was wet before sleep would come to dull 
my senses or dispel my pleasure. I had done what 
I could. I gave Rose Jim's address; he, of course, 
had hers; and, from what I know, I can imagine 
that on some bright day, almost in midocean, as 
two of those mighty vessels that plough the broad 
Atlantic were hurrying from shore to shore, and 
passed the other on the way with happy greetings, 
I can almost fancy that I hear the voices of two 
hearts that are flying in opposite directions, sealed 
up in the mighty compartments of those vessels, 
saying each to the other, "All's well! All's well!" 
And they hurrj^ hurry, in their flight to bear the 
glad tidings of great joy, 

I frequently saw Rose. She came to my office, 
and I went to her home, as she said that she 
rej'^arded me almost as her elder brother, and that 
I was the first person to whom, in years, she had 
felt that she could unburden her heart of its 
immense load. I listened with patience and the 
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deepest of interest to the sad story of her love and 
her wrongs. I, too, have thought that her story 
would also make a book, if it could be written as she 
detailed it to me. This much of it, I almost feel, 
should be recorded here, that this book may not 
all be on one side, like a ship whose cargo has 
become displaced by some storm, and now bears 
tlie vessel on its beam ends. 

She told me how, for years, she had almost fully 
believed that **Jimmie,'' as she was pleased to call 
him, had in some manner been put out of the way 
by her father, sad as the thought made her, 
although her father had protested to her, after he 
had been forced to admit that he had seen James, 
and loaned him the money, that he was telling her 
the truth in regard to the matter, and that he most 
sincerely hoped that James would return to prove 
to her, his darling child, that her father was not a 
criminal, and wished her highest joy, instead of 
making her unhappy. When the letter and the 
draft came, it had given her a ray of hope, yet she 
failed to recognize anything about the letter as 
coming from him, either in its language or appear- 
ance. She had written to him time and again, to 
Berlin, in the hopes of reaching him, but, after long 
seasons of waiting, her letters had been returned to 
her, if she had given her own name and address, 
and if not, she never heard from them. She had 
dreamed of him, both as living and as dying or 
being dead. 
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She told me how she had mustered up courage, 
at one time, after his mother's death, to ask Jim- 
mie's father if he ever heard from him or if he knew 
if he were living. She had gone to him in his field, 
one day, alone, and asked him, but he railed at her 
and frightened her, and said that she was the cause 
of it all; that she had been the cause of Jim's death, 
and that he wanted her never to speak to him again, 
nor any of the other Morgans; that they had been 
the cause of killing two of his boys, and now she 
wanted to kill him, did she? He fully believed, he 
told her, that Rose had made his wife die, and Rose 
must take her "pizenous feet" off of his premises, 
or the stock would die and the grass where she 
stood would wither. She said that she had never 
seen such a fierce look on any man's face as that 
with which he scowled at her, and she never spoke 
to him again. She heard after his death, she said, 
that he had made all the arrangements before he 
died for his tombstone, or family monument, and 
had left full directions as to what inscriptions he 
desired to have placed upon it; that the old gentle- 
man who drafted his will had these directions, and 
after the monument was erected she went away 
down to the cemetery and read it for herself. Even 
then she was not satisfied, and she sought out the 
old gentleman, who was very kind-hearted, and 
when she asked him about it, and if he knew posi- 
tively whether "J^^"^"^^^" ^vas dead or not, he said 
that he knew nothing except what Jimmie's father 
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had told him on his death-bed, after the doctor had 
said that he must die, and that, if he had any busi- 
ness affairs to arrange, he should do it soon. 

Rose went to see Jimmie's sister, Phoeba, when 
she was at home, once, after the funeral, but she 
knew nothing about Jimmie. She had never seen 
him, she said, since he went off to his bed, crying 
as if his heart would break, the night before he left 
home. Then Rose told me of her worse than 
widowhood of long years, still hoping and trusting 
and praying as to a brazen God, whose ears had 
grown dull of hearing. She told of her father's 
wishes regarding her late husband. How he had 
promised this old man, once, that he might have 
one of his girls, and Mr. Warrington had wanted 
none but his baby girl. How he had once been an 
honorable man, and how he had followed her 
almost from her cradle. How he had importuned 
and pleaded and promised and begged, if not for 
her heart, fOr her hand. How she had told him, 
hundreds of times, that she had no heart, that 
another had it, and if that other one were dead, 
that he had taken her heart with him to the grave. 
How her mother, who for years had never counte- 
nanced the union, had at last allied herself, in a 
measure, with the old man, and had joined in the 
siege against her, in the Vain hope to wean her 
away from her grief. How she had, after many 
postponements, yielded to their entreaties, al- 
though still against her will. How she had tried to 
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be a dutiful wife, bearing about in her bosom a 
dead heart, or no heart at all, during the few years 
of her miserable union with this worse than dead 
body of a man. 

She spoke of the meeting of herself and "J^"^" 
mie," on the occasion to which he has referred, and 
of the thrill that went through her .whole being, as 
if of an electric shock. She spoke of having seen 
us when we passed her home; told me that she was 
working in the rear part of the house, and that 
some uncontrollable impulse, drawing her to the 
front, and even out into the yard, had caused her 
to look, and look, and that she was unable to dis- 
miss it from her mind or to account for it then; 
but that, somehow, she had felt lighter of heart for 
hours, and had found herself singing at her work 
that day, the first and the last time, almost, for 
years. 

Then came another one of those April showers 
of tears, and the rainbow on the cloud. I will not 
now longer dwell upon that which I know not all 
about. I will say that Rose grew more and more 
beautiful to me each time that I saw her, as the days 
and weeks went by. Her eyes lost their dull hue 
and took on their old-time luster. Her pale, wan 
cheeks lost their ashy pallor, an almost faint tinge 
of roses could be perceived lurking near their sur- 
face, while a very slight reference to a certain per- 
son or a certain event would drive the blood out- 
ward, and a blush would mantle those cheeks, 
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augmenting the beauty that had been buried so 
long. Her hair, almost as white as the down upon 
the breast of the swan, now nourished by the swiftly 
flying blood which coursed through her veins, took 
on an added luster, and lay in wavy undulations 
over her beautifully shaped head, giving her a very 
distinguished appearance, and making the gray 
hairs almost a coveted charm. She is a beautiful 
woman still, and, as I wrote to Jim, after one of her 
visits to me, one day, "I think her one of the love- 
liest studies in black and white that ever glad- 
dened the heart of the true artist." 

*'The Book" is now nearing its "Finis," and I 
have the permission of both Jim and Rose to use 
my own pleasure concerning its publication. There 
is so short a lapse of time yet to expire before we 
might conclude, in the old, conventional way, 
"They were married and lived happily ever after- 
ward," that we will take just a little peep behind 
the veil that hangs before the future, and leave the 
imagination and good wishes of all who may have 
followed the narrative to fill in the most important 
event in the lives of Jim and Rose to suit their own 
fancy. I will give them only this cue, which is 
somewhat in the nature of a "secret" as yet. The 
conventional "year and a day" of mourning will 
expire a short time before the roses come again; 
that, at the earnest solicitation of Mrs. Rose Ann 
Pierpont, we are invited to be present at a "strictly 
private" wedding in her lovely home. We are all 
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invited to this wedding, even little Stanley, who 
wants to see his "Uncle Jim'' so bad. Rose will 
perhaps conclude to accompany her husband to his 
home in Russia. I sincerely hope to be able to 
oflfer, as one of the gifts that may be presented to 
the happy pair on that occasion, as my humble 
offering, the first copy of the "Book/' the title of 
which came like an inspiration to the writer, and 
has not been revealed to Jim; and until that happy 
hour he will not know that both he and his story 
will always be known as "The Buckeye Baron." 



THE LEGEND CONCLUDED. 

At length men came from the eastward and 
found the idle mill, and the miller sitting at the 
door, waiting. Soon they began to raise grain 
from the fertile soil. They brought it to the mill 
and demanded to have it ground. At first the 
miller refused, as, he said, the mill was not his, but 
he was finally prevailed upon to grind what was 
brought to him in this way, reserving the toll from 
each grist and storing it away, and so soon as the 
grist was ground he would take his seat in front of 
the mill and wait. He became known as the "wait- 
ing miller," and his fame spread far and wide. Men 
found yellow gold in that land, and the people 
flocked in hordes from the East. 

At last, one evening just as the sun was dipping 
into the Pacific, the miller was still sitting in front 
of the mill, when a caravan drew near. Among the 
number was a woman, who was wondrous fair, and 
led the company, so eager was she in her quest. 
She espied the miller sitting there, and, leaping 
from her horse, she ran to the miller and threw her 
arms about him; and they wept tears of joy. It 
was the old miller's daughter. The young man 
handed her the keys to the mill, and said, "It is all 
yours." The company stopped that night beside 
the mill, and the miller, turning on the water, began 
to grind the toll with which the granaries were 
almost bursting; for he had used none of it, except 
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that necessary for his own sustenance, and what he 
had given away in charity to the needy who came 
to his door. The mill now ran night and day, 
except upon the Sabbath. A minister was found 
and the twain were joined. 

One lovely morning, when all was still, the miller 
and his wife strolled down beside the wheel, and 
there, glistening in the light of the sun, lay heaps 
of golden sand. They gathered all, as they could, 
and soon the miller and his wife were known near 
and far as the wealthiest and happiest pair in all 
that land of gold. Where the mill once stood is 
now the heart of one of the loveliest and wealthiest 
cities in the land, and its oldest citizens still remem- 
ber the '^Waiting Miller" and his mill. 

"With patience bear the lot to thee assigned, 
Nor think it chance, nor murmur at the load, 
For know what man calls Fortune is from God." 
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